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Art. L—EGYPTIAN CHRONOLOGY. 
[First PAPER.] 


ScIENTISTS, so-called, are now more than ever making battle 
over the Mosaic history, and Christian apologists are too ready 
in conceding the ground to them. Colenso abandons the 
verity of the sacred narrative itself; Stanley, after Ewald, 
pleads lamely for its alleged inaccuracies; Tayler Lewis tries 
to synchronize the demiurgic “days” with the indefinite 
periods of geology ; and J. P. Thompson virtually surrenders 
the patriarchal generations in favor of the longer cycles pre- 
sumed to be called for by the Egyptian annals. Béckh re- 
quires for these last a space of 5702 years B.C.; Brugsch, 
4455; Lepsius, 8892; and Bunsen, 3623. But the Hebrew 
text allows only 2515 years B.C. for the flood, on the most 
liberal extension of the /acune in the period of the Judges, (the 
Rabbins make it 2104, Usher, 2348;) and if, with many ac- 
commodating chronologers, we adopt the longer scheme of the 
Septuagint version, we gain but little toward an approximation, 
(Jackson, 3170; Hales, 3155.) 

Here, indeed, is a difficulty! No wonder that interpreters 
and historians have puzzled themselves with the problem, and 
ordinary scholars have altogether eschewed the task of its 
solution. The case, however, is not hopeless. Among _ac- 
knowledged experts in this branch of archeology, Osburn 
(* Monumental History of Egypt,” London, 1854, 2 vols., 8vo.) 

Fovrtu Serres, Vor. XXX.—13 
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makes violent efforts at adjustment, adding or retrenthing 
whole centuries in a dynasty at a stroke. Others have been 
more sober. Reginald Stuart Poole, by an ingenious parallel- 
ism of the Egyptian dynasties, which he states was first sug- 
gested by Mr. Lane, reduces their commencement to B. C. 
2717, (Hora Ayyptiace, London, 1851, 8vo.) The well-known 
Sir Gardiner Wilkinson adopts this arrangement, but ex- 
presses himself more cautiously as to the duration of the early 
dynasties, beginning his definite dates with the fourth and 
fifth, B.C. 2450, (Rawlinson’s Herodotus, ii, 289, Am. ed., 
where his latest views are given.) Among scholars not pro- 
fessed Egyptologists we may mention the late learned Dr. 
Samuel Farmer Jarvis, who diligently applied himself to these 
studies, and succeeded in detecting many of the causes of dis- 
crepancy, (“‘ Church of the Redeemed,” Boston, 1850, 8vo., ap- 
pendix.) We propose to state concisely the substantial contents 
of the ‘original sources, both monumental and historical, from 
which the chronology in question is derived ; to ascertain briefly 
what is their respective authority ; to examine their principal 
coincidences and variations ; and to see if any rational method 
of reconciliation has been or can be devised. 

I. The Monumental Records, and their Use.-—These we 
ennmerate in the order of their completeness and importance. 

1. The Hieratic Papyrus of Turin,—This contains a regular 
list of the Egyptian kings from the first (Menes) down to the close 
of the fifteenth dynasty, written in the sacred (or cursive hie- 
roglyphic) character, on a single sheet of papyrus, and now pre- 
served in the Museum at Turin. It gives not only the names 
and their chronological order, but likewise the years, and, gen- 
erally, months, and even days, of the reigns of most of them, 
with intimations of their divisions into dynasties and fami- 
lies. It was evidently drawn from State documents, and were 
it perfect it would be of inestimable value. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, it is literally composed of innumerable frag- 
ments, of all shapes and sizes, With numerous gaps between 
them, and abrasions on the edges.* As we looked upon its 

* On recurring to our memoranda, made on the spot, we find that, although the 
entire papyrus is searcely a yard square, we counted more than 400 separate 
pieces, following the lines of juncture by the eye. The blank spaces are very nu- 


merous, and scattered all over the.document, especially at the beginning, being of 
all foims and sizes, from one tenth of an inch to an inch and more in diameter. 
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tattered appearance in the glass frame where it is kept in 
the Museum, we felt bitterly disappointed when we re- 
flected how easily its bits might have been wrongly put to- 
gether, and what errors may have resulted from the con- 
jectural arrangement of its scraps and the Jacuna.* We 
said to ourselves, Is it possible that this piece of patchwork is 
held up as of paramount authority on this subject, to the exclu- 


* “This papyrus is broken into very small fragments, which were put together 
about’ twenty [now forty] years ago by Seyffarth, a German scholar, and the 
originator of a mode of reading hieroglyphics which has long been exploded as a 
mere flight of fancy. It was according to the interpretation of its meaning which 
he imagined his system afforded that he pasted together the scattered morsels of 
the papyrus that remained of this manuscript, Champollion had perceived that 
it was a list of the names of kings when he first visited Italy, in 1825. Lepsius 
and Bunsen extol the arrangement of this manuscript by their countryman as a 
prodigy of critical acumen and mechanical exactitude, and claim for it, in its 
present condition, the authority of an undoubted historical document. For our- 
selves, after some experience in the arrangement of broken papyri, both in this 
country and in Egypt, we must confess we are altogether in the dark as to the 
principle upon which Seyffarth proceeded in the restoration of the confused mass 
of morsels of papyrus inscribed with a writing of which it now plainly appears 
he did not know a single character. Until this point is explained, we feel at a 
loss to understand the grounds upon which we are required to accept as facts of 
undoubted history the royal names of which it contained a list, and which, ac- 
cording to the calculations of Lepsius, amount to about 250.”—Osburn, “ Monu- 
mental History of Egypt,” vol. i, p.227. ‘‘Such is the vagueness of form in the 
hieratie characters, that no twq students are yet agreed as to the import of the 
majority of the kings’ names contained in it."—Jbid., p.124. “If we have 
rightly divined the purpose for which the Turin Papyrus was compiled, it will 
certainly follow that it was a history of the succession of the kings of Egypt 
written for the express purpose of prepossessing the minds ef the young persons 
for. whose use it was intended with notions of the antiquity of the kingdom as 
inflated as it was possible to induce them to receive. The proof of this is evident 
enough. The list begins with dynasties of gods reigning in Egypt for untold 
millennia. Then follow the demi-gods, whose rule in Egypt lasted for 23,200 
years. Menes and the rest of the mortals, down probably to Amosis, the con- 
queror of Memphis, follow these, as in the Greek lists, which were evidently 
copied from similar documents. We repeat the same objection, in limine, to this 
Egyptian original that we before urged against the Greek translations. If we 
admit all the 250 kings which it probably enrolled as the names of real men, 
upon what principle do we reject all the gods? Itis just as easy to invent the one 
as the other, and to write the names of fictitious kings in hieratic characters as in 
Greek or any other letters. In a point of general direction, like the one we have 
deduced from it, the Turin papyrus may serve as history; but to translate, as 
best we may, the hieratic characters into hierogly phics, and to. present them in 
the order in which they occur there, and upon its sole authority, as authentic 
lists of the kings of Egypt, is, in our judgment, to write history upon very slender 
evidence.’ —Jbid., ii, 125 seq. 
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sion of well-preserved and unmutilated annals? Lepsius and 
Wilkinson have, indeed, both published it as restored, but it 
certainly could never have been got together intelligibly with- 
out the aid of some other document. Moreover, it omits al- 
together many names found in other lists, both monumental and 
historical ; it gives the names of very many which the otheis 
ignore; it often divides the dynasties differently from them, 
(making in all but eight instead of fifteen, if the principal 
divisions only are reckoned, and eighteen. if the subdivisions are 
included ;) it gives no regnal years for the first two dynasties, 
and disagrees in almost every instance in the rest with those 
assigned by the parallel histories; finally, the names them- 
selves, where legible, frequently exhibit slight, if any, traces of 
those contained in the other accounts. In short, the whole list 
confuses the subject nearly as much as it helps. 

2. The Tablet of Abydos.—This is a similar but far less ex- 
tensive list of kings, carved in ovals with hieroglyphies proper 
on the walls of one of the subterranean passage-ways in the 
temple called the Memnonium, at Abydos, in Upper Egypt. 
We were disappointed, when there, in not being able to see 
it, as the passage has been closed up by order of the Egyptian 
Government.* This tablet contains the names of seventy- 
seven kings, of the first nineteen dynasties, beginning with 
Menes, and ending with Rameses III., (B.C. cir. 1155.) The 
length of none of the reigns is given; very many omissions 
oceur, (for example, the whole of the seventh, ninth, and fif- 
teenth dynasties ;) and the names agree but vaguely with those 
known in history. 

There is also an “old Tablet of Abydos,” found in an adjoin- 
ing temple, now in the British Museum, which was evidently 
copied from the above, and contains the names of only a part 
of the same kings. 

3. The Tablet of Sakkdrah.—This is a block similar to the last, 
found in the mortuary chapel of a priest at Sakkaérah, in Lower 
Egypt, and now in the Museum at Cairo. (It was not there, 
however, when we visited the Museum, not having returned 
from the Vienna Exposition.) It contains the names of fifty- 
seven kings, beginning in the middle of the first dynasty, and 

* We have, however, in our hands the account of it, with a fac-simile, published 
by M. Mariette in the Revue Archéologique, (1866.) 
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ending with Sethos I., (B. C., cir. 1300.) It corresponds in the 
main quite closely to the Tablet of Abydos, but it contains 
several more names, while it omits a few, and leaves out the 
whole of the eighth dynasty, which that Tablet alone gives in 
full. It gives no regnal years. 

4, The Tablet in “ The Hall of Ancestors,” originally found 
in the rear chamber of the great temple at Karnak, Thebes, 
and now in Paris, contains the names of sixty predecessors of 
Thotmes IIL. in hieroglyphics proper, but not in such order 
and completeness as to make it very available for the present 
discussion.. Poole gives a conjectural arrangement of its con- 
tents, (Hore Aigyptiace, p. 126.) 

5. Detached * Stele.”—This name stele is given to separate 
inscriptions containing the name and lineage, more or less com- 
plete, of some royal or sacred personage. The most important 
of these are the famous “Apis Stele,” discovered by M. Mariette - 
in the walls of the Serapeium, or mausoleum of the deified bulls 
at Sakkarah. The magnificent granite sarcophagi are still open 
to visitors in one of the three galleries, but the inscribed slabs, 
to the number of five hundred, have mostly been removed to 
the Louvre, in Paris. They are chiefly ew-votos in gratitude 
for some piece of good fortune, and record, besides the name, 
etc., of the offerer, the date frequently of the current reign, and 
not seldom a synchronism in the life of the existing Apis. 
These fragmentary data are of very considerable service in 
fixing the duration of partial reigns, and occasionally in other 
ways. 

More isolated inscriptions relating to a few contiguous reigns 
or to individual kings are found scattered among the monu- 
ments, and throw a scanty light upon the other materials, 
chiefly by way of corroboration or correction. 

There are certain other writings extant of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, particularly the so-called “ Book of the Dead,” of which 
a perfect copy exists in the Turin Museum; but these are all 
purely ritualistic, and throw no light upon the present inves- 
tigation. There are also numerous papyri on scientific, per- 
sonal, and other subjects, which occasionally serve to correct or 
confirm a date. 

The immense profusion of bass-relief carvings on the walls 
and pillars of the tombs and temples of Egypt are simply pict- 
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orial representations of public and private life, such as battles, 
hunting scenes, manufactures, religious ceremonies, and domes- 
tic operations, with accompanying descriptions in hieroglyphics, 
and contain little or nothing that bears directly on the question 
at issne. They are largely figured in the splendid tomes of Ro- 
sellini, and in several other superb works, and are given in their 
original colors in the elegant plates of Lepsius and others ;. a. 
tolerably complete reswmé of them may be found in the excel- 
. lent volumes of Wilkinson, and they are described more or less 

_fully in most guide-books, being open to the inspection of all 
. tourists up the Nile. Photographs of such of them as are in 
positions to admit of being photographed are common, and 
they are more or less reproduced in nearly every commentary 
and Bible dictionary. 

As to the usefulness of the inscriptions mentioned above— 
which, when carefully sifted down, are perceived to be not 
very extensive—it is obvious that, for strictly chronological 
purposes, they are but little available as independent testi- 
mony. In fact, they can hardly be deciphered with certainty, 
much less understood consistently, without comparison with the 
records of ancient historians who give the names in more defi- 
nite form and order. To these latter, therefore, we are com- 
pelled at last to turn for a key to these enigmatical and con- 
flicting lists. 

Il. The Historical Documents, and their Value.—These, so 
far as relates to the proper chronology of Egypt, which, as 
above seen, depends upon the reigns of the early kings, all re- 
solve themselves, with the exception, perhaps, of the statements 
of Herodotus, which we will examine separately in the sequel, 
into the various recensions extant of the history of Manétho. 
This person is represented by ancient authorities as having 
been a learned Egyptian priest, of the time of the first or second 
Ptolemy, who wrote in Greek a poem, unimportant in this con- 
nection, and several works on the history of Egypt from the 
original State records. His own historical writings have utter- 
ly perished, except what remain to us in certain extracts from 
them cited by Josephus, and several abstracts of their contents 
by early Christian writers. 

The fragments preserved by Josephus are two. The first of 
these is contained in his treatise, “‘ Against Apion,” i, 14, 15, and 
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gives a circumstantial account of the Hycsos or Shepherd-kings, 
including some chronological items, followed by a detailed list 
of the kings of Egypt succeeding the expulsion of the Hycsos, 
with the years and months of each. The second fragment is 
in the same treatise, (i, 26,) and relates to the exclusion of cer- 
tain lepers from the Jand of Egypt; it contains little or no 
chronological data. Josephus quotes these passages solely for 
the purpose of controverting them as casting reflections upon 
the Jews. The period in question evidently embraced the 
fifteenth to the eighteenth dynasties, the names and years in ~ 
the first and last of these corresponding tolerably well to those 
generally recognized. The Shepherd-kings correspond in dura- 
tion to the sixteenth dynasty, and the seventeenth dynasty is 
wholly ignored. Unfortunately, it is just here that the Turin 
Papyrus falls short. The detailed list of kings in the extract 
of Josephus is chiefly that of the eighteenth dynasty, which is 
already settled from other sources. His information, therefore, 
adds little to our stock. It even leaves the chronological posi- 
tion of the Hycsos ambiguous, unless we suppose that the sev- 
enteenth dynasty was merely a parallel one. 

Of far greater extent and importance are the chronograph- 
ical excerpts and summaries from Manetho found in the works 
of Christian fathers from the third to the ninth centuries. 
First, Julius Africanus, bishop of Nicopolis, in Judea, wrote a 
history, including a “Canon,” or regular list of years, and 
events in each, from the Creation to his own time, in which he 
seems (from his own account) to have used the dates of Man- 
etho, although it is probable that he derived them from second 
hands. His own work has perished, except a few fragments; 
but it appears to have furnished almost if not quite the only 
source of information respecting the dynastic reigns of Manetho 
found in later writers, (except Josephus, above,) or now extant. 

Secondly, Eusebius, the noted bishop of Caesarea, in Pales- . 
tine, composed a similar work, (Chronicon,) including likewise 
a Canon, founded on that of Africanus. The original Greek 
of this has (except some fragments and abridgments) likewise 
perished, but its substance has been preserved in three forms, 
namely, a translation of the Canon into Latin by St. Jerome, 
an Armenian version of the whole work discovered in Venice 
in 1820, and a recension in the Chronology of George Syn- 
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cellus, a Byzantine monk. Eusebius evidently modified and 
altered the names, dates, and order of the Egyptian kings to 
suit his own purposes and the notions of his day, as Africanus 
doubtless had done before him, and as Syncellus certainly did 
afterward. The result, of course, is a series of almost inex- 
tricable discrepancies and confusions, without any real original 
copy, or the evidence that any of the writers followed, or even 
suw, the genuine Manetho. The only wonder is that the least 
trace of identity is recognizable among them. All that we 
actually have complete, it will be observed, is the Chronicle 
of Eusebius. Even the Latin and the Armenian translations 
of this disagree perpetually with each other and with the 
Greek, both in the length of particular reigns and in the sum- 
maries of the duration of dynasties, and in these two particu- 
lars the same list is not consistent with itself. For instance, 
under the very first name, Menes, (omitting the preliminary 
mythological reigns,) the Armenian gives 30 years, and the 
others 62 or 60; to the second king are variously ascribed 57, 
59, and 27 years; to the third 31, 39, and 32; yet the Ar- 
menian with Syncellus sums up the dynasty as compris- 
ing 252 years, and Africanus 258, while the actual total, as in 
the Latin, is 263, or, more currectly, 233. In the fourth dy- 
nasty Eusebius gives 17 kings with an aggregate ot 448 years, 
instead of 8 kings and 284 years, as in other lists. In the fifth 
dynasty Ensebius (giving 31 kings, instead of 9, yet with a 
caption stating only 8) inserts 2 by mistake from the sixth 
dynasty. These are but specimens of what continually occurs 
throughout the entire series. How is it possible out of such 
contradictory materials to construct a trustworthy chronology ? 
We can get nothing except by critical conjecture, and balan- 
cing probabilities.* 

We have promised to consider the list of Herodotus. It is 

* “ The personal character of Manetho has been made the subject of unbounded 
eulogy by Bunsen and Lepsius. . . . We must confess that we can see nothing in 
his existing works which affords any ground for the decision of such a question. 
Of his historical labors a few isolated fragments only are left; of his chronolog- 
ical work an imperfect list of kings, with the dates of their reigns in inextricable 
confusion, is all that remains tous. It is from the fleshless skeleton, as Lepsius 
forcibly expresses it, that we have to form our judgment of the symmetry and 
personal beauty of the man. We must confess our own inability to arrive at so 
strong a conclusion upon premises so indistinct and shadowy.”—Ozburn, “ Monu- 
mental Egypt,” vol. i, p. 181. 
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given in the latter part of book ii of his History, and extends 
from the foundation of the kingdom to the conquest of Egypt 
by the Persians. He professes to have derived ,his informa- 
tion directly from the Egyptian priests. He makes no men- 
tion of the dynasties, but classes his first three hundred and 
forty-one kings as comprising a period (evidently estimated 
only, and that on the extravagant basis of an average //fe- 
time to each reign) of 11,340 years. Of this first series he 
names but twelve kings, and he gives the years of three only. 
They begin with Menes and end with Sethos, which two alone 
are recognizable in the other lists, the last being, probably, 
Sethi I. Then follow twelve unnamed contemporary kings, 
and lastly the six well-known kings (in accurate name, order, 
and generally correct years) who preceded Cambyses, the Per- 
sian conqueror of Egypt. Thus we gain no important help 
from this source for elucidating our subject. 

The account of the Egyptian annals in Diodorus Siculus is 
evidently borrowed, with many changes for the worse, from 
Herodotus, and is, therefore, of no independent value. The 
travesties by Eratosthenes and Apollodorus, and the chronog- 
raphies of Pandorus and Ammianus are apparently little if 
any more valuable. Even the scanty information contained 
in these writings, as well as that of “the old Egyptian chron- 
iclo,” an early work of unknown authorship, only survives to 
us incorporated in the abstract of Syncellus above referred to. 
We are shut up to a comparison of the meager, fragmentary 
and uncertain data of the monuments with the imperfect, dis- 
cordant and third-hand lists of Manetho. A promising task 
truly! But let us manfully look it in the face. 

Preliminarily, however, we call the reader’s special attention 
to the fact that none of these authorities, whether documentary 
or monumental, themselves belong to the early period most in 
dispute; they are not the testimony of contemporaries, but 
treat of times which they could have known only at second 
hand. Their comparatively late date is manifest from the 
point of history to which they come down. Thus Manetho 
gives the entire series of thirty-one dynasties, ending with the 
conquest of Egypt by Alexander the Great: he could not, 
therefore, have written prior to B. C. 332. The Turin Papyrus 
includes the fifteenth dynasty; the Tablet of Abydos, the 
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nineteenth; and the Tablet of Sakkdrah, the eighteenth; so 
that none of them are older than the rule of the Shepherd- 
kings. The Tablet in the Chamber of Ancestors at Karnak is 
of the same age. These, be it remembered, are the sole 
vouchers for the chronology of the previous times. Besides 
them there is no connected list of the early kings, nor any 
means of fixing the dates at which they reigned. Some of 
those kings, it is true, are occasionally, incidentally, and in a 
fragmentary form, mentioned in isolated inscriptions ; but these 
give no independent data whatever for determining their 
chronological position. For example, the names of the royal 
builders of the pyramids at Ghizeh have been discovered 
carved upon the remains of those structures, but not a lisp of 
the time when they lived. It is only by comparing these 
names with those given by Herodotus, and then hunting for 
them in Manetho’s list, that we have any clew to their exact 
age. We therefore emphatically repeat, that the chronologic- 
al indications of the monuments, aside from these few author- 
ities named, are all in chasmatic and disconnected items, for 
constructing which into a system we are absolutely dependent 
upon lists of comparatively modern date. 

With regard to the biblical chronology the case is very dif- 
ferent. The patriarchal genealogies, of course, were handed 
down from father to son; but, mark! they were definitely and 
carefully preserved in the family, and were not left to be gath- 
ered up, as best they might, by remote and detached hands. 
Moreover, the great longevity of the Hebrew patriarchs re- 
quired for the transmission of the record but one link (Shem) 
between the Flood and Abraham, and but twolinks (Jacob and 
another of similar length of life) between Abraham and Moses. 
After this every event was recorded by eye-witnesses and im- 
mediate parties to the transactions themselves. The whole 
was finally made up under the most solemn safeguards of scru- 
pulous veracity. On every principle of external and internal 
criticism we cannot justly hesitate a moment to prefer the cir- 
cumstantial, positive, closely connected series of biblical annals 
to the laconic, vague, and conflicting schemes of Egyptologists. 

We advert here, likewise, to another preliminary considera- 
tion, which we wish to dispose of separately. The regular 
annals in both the monumental and the historical accounts are 
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preceded by certain mythical eras. These Manetho (as extant 
in Eusebius) reports as follows: Reigns of gods, (Vulcan, the 
Sun, Agatho-deemon, Cronus, Osiris, Typhon, Horus, success- 
ively,) in all, 13,900 years; followed by demigods, (heroes,) ' 
1,255 years; again other kings, 1,817 years; then thirty other 
Memphitic kings, 1,790 years; next ten other Thinitic kings, 
350 years; finally, manes and demigods, 5,813 years. All 
these he sums up as lasting for 11,000 [the real sum of the last 
five series is 11,025] years, which, he remarks, (evidently his 
own. conjecture,) are inerely <Jonar, consisting of thirty days 
each.” The Turin Papyrus, in like manner, prefaces the list 
of human sovereigns by notices of divine rulers; but the doc- 
ument is so greatly injured in this portion that the names 
and regnal years can only be made out conjecturally. 
There seems to be space for two hundred and fifty names, 
of which fragments of one hundred and nineteen alone re-— 
main; and the aggregate has been thought to be 23,200 years. 
The distinction of these into gods, demigods, manes, etc., is 
ignored. The names of six only can be made out, namely, 
Seb, Osiris, Seth, Horus, Thoth, Thmei; agreeing but partially 
with the first seven of Manetho. Herodotus (ii, 144) mentions 
Horus simply as succeeding Typho, the brother of Osiris, just 
before the commencement of the human kings. Elsewhere 
(ii, 43) he arranges the Egyptian gods into three classes, say- 
ing that originally there were eight, Pan and Leto being among 
the number; that from these there were produced twelve, of 
whom he names only Hercules; and again a third set from the 
second, whose number he does not specify, to which Dionysius 
belonged. By modern Egyptologers the Egyptian pantheon has 
been variously classified, and, in fact, it varied in the different 
nomes and periods. A very recent writer (Smith, “ Chaldsean 
Account of Genesis,” p. 290) has thus ingeniously restored ten 
of the names preceding that of Menes in the Turin Papyrus, 
and curiously: compared them with the biblical antediluvians 
and the early Babylonian kings, as reported by Berosus :— 


Egyptian. Hebrew. Chaldean. Egyptian. Hebrew. Chaldean. 
Ptha, Adam, Alorus. Set, Jared, Daonus. 

Ra, Seth, Alaparus. Hor, Enoch, /Edorachus, 
Su, Enos, Almelon. Tut, Methuselah, Amempsin. 
Seb, Cainan, Ammenon. Ma, Lamech, Otiartes. 
Hosiri, Mahalaleel, Amegalarus. Hor, Noah, Xisuthrus. 
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The coincidence is singular, and occasionally there is a slight 
resemblance in the names and history of each; but otherwise 
there is little trace of any connection. 

The question has been fairly raised, If these lists of gods at 
the head of Egyptian annals are fabulous, or mythological, 
what reason have we to attach a superior degree of credibility 
to the human reigns that follow? They certainly do impair 
our faith in the whole catalogue; but we may, perhaps, safely 
concede to the advocates of Egyptian chronology that a dis- 
tinction ought to be made between the dim traditions of the 
early period, professedly set forth as such, especially if they are 
but the exaggerated reminiscences of the antediluvian world, 
like the heroic age of most other ancient nations, and the ex- 
press and orderly chronicles of a definite monarchy. It is 
highly edifying, nevertheless, to the lover of the Bible to per- 
ceive that the sacred Scriptures appear to furnish the true 
original of these pagan travesties. One important fact, at 
least, is tolerably evident from this investigation, namely, that 
the settled Egyptian history began very shortly after the flood ; 
for that great event is the only natural boundary conceivable 
between the reigns of the gods and those of men. 

III. Zhe Disagreements, and their probable Causes.—Before 
discussing in detail the difficulties involved in a comparison 
of the monuments and Manetho, it may be well to glance at 
their correspondences. There is a general coincidence in the 
classification by means of dynasties, in the substantial identity 
of most of the names given in both, and in their relative order 
in the main. In particular they agree in beginning with 
Menes, (Mena,) succeeded by Athothis, (Tuta,) in introducing 
Aimosis (Aahmes) as marking a new epoch, (after the expul- 
sion of the Hycsos,) and in the more definite annals subsequent- 
ly, (from the eighteenth dynasty.) These resemblances are 
sufficient to show a common origin—doubtless authentic State 
registers—and to establish the genuineness, on the whole, of the 
extracts from Manetho. But in almost all other respects the 
two lines diverge, especially in that most cardinal point, the 
number of the years of the several reigns. We have already 
indicated, in a general way, these and other important dis- 
similarities ; but a proper estimate of both series of records can 
be obtained only by a criticism of the details. We, therefore, 
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bespeak the patience of the reader in following us through a 
somewhat dry discussion of names and numbers. 

First Dynasty, (Thinitic.)—The first name, written Menes, 
Mena, or Meni, is agreed upon all hands to have been that of 
the first mortal king; its coincidence, however, with that of 
the reputed founder of other kingdoms, (the Lydian Manes, 
the Phrygian Manis, the Cretan Minos, the Indian Menu, the 
German Mannns,) has raised the suspicion that he, too, is a 
mythical character, as his predecessors certainly were. This 
suspicion is increased by the other circumstances related con- 
cerning him, namely, that he reigned 60 or 62 years, and was 
torn in pieces by a hippopotamus.* Herodotus, of course, makes 
him the founder of Memphis, and Eusebius attributes to him 
great military renown. His son and successor, Athothis, Atut, 
or Tuta, bears marks likewise of being a mythical personage, 
the Thoth or Asculapius of the nation. His years, too, are 
extravagantly long, 57 or 59, (other versions 25 or 27.) His 
son, named Cencheres, (39, 32 or 31 years,) has no correspond- 
ent on the monuments; but the Turin Papyrus has a muti- 
lated name in the third place, which the Tablet of Abydos sup- 
plies as Atutu. Manetho’s next king, Ouanephes, the son of 
the preceding, (42 or 23 years,) has nothing in the monumental 
lists tallying with it, except perhaps Huniba in some detached 
inscriptions; but the Turin Papyrus again has in its fourth 
place a mutilated name, of which the last letter seems to be a, 
the full form, Ata, being given in the Tablet of Abydos. The 
fifth name is Ousaphais or Ousaphaidos, (20 years,) which agrees 
with the Husapati of the Turin Papyrus and the Tablet of 
Abydos, and apparently is the Hespti, given in a detached in- 
scription as the fifth king of the second dynasty. Were these 
two dynasties contemporaneous? The sixth name of Manetho 
is Miebidos or Niebais, (26 years,) corresponding to the Mer- 
bat-pu or Merbat-pen of the three monumental lists, the Tab- 


* We venture to suggest, also, that the name Adam is Hebrew for this same 
word, which is no other than our Aryan-English word man. And as Menes is 
Adam, so his illustrious son Athos is no other than Abel. The third name, Ken- 
kenes, is transparently Cain. The queer story of Menes being destroyed by a 
hippopotamus is a blurred edition of Adam’s being made mortal by a serpent. 
Just so in the Assyrian tablet Admi is slain by the sea-monster Tiamat. Very 
evidently, then, the Egyptian pedigree commences with a traditional patch of an-. 
tediluvian history transferred to the Nile from the Euphrates,—Eb. 
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let of Sakkarah beginning at this point. For what reason it 
ignores the preceding, if they were genuine, does not appear. 
The seventh name of this dynasty in Manetho is Sememipses, 
or Mempses, (18 years,) in the Turin Papyrus Mensanepher ; 
but in the Tablet of Abydos, Ptah, (apparently only a surname, 
the proper name being left out,) while the Tablet of Sakkarah 
has no corresponding name at all in this place. The eighth 
and last name in Manetho is Bieneches or Oubienthis, (26 


years,) where the Turin Papyrus has the fragment -..-buhnu, , 
the Kebuhu of the two tablets. The sum total of this dynasty ” 


in Manetho is, as above stated, 263 [ Euseb., 258 ; Armen., 226] 
years, by count, but 253 [Enseb., 252] in the heading. We 
give this dynasty thus in full as a specimen, but brevity will 


hereafter require us to limit our remarks to the notable dis-. 


crepancies alone. 

Second Dynasty, (Thinitic.)—Manetho here gives us 9 kings, 
with an aggregate of 302 (Euseb., 297) years. The Turin Pa- 
pyrus likewise has 9 names, tolerably agreeing (where legible) 
with them, but it makes no distinction of a new dynasty till at 
the end of these, (which is unaccountable, as Manetho makes 
all the former dynasties succeed regularly from father to son, a 
fact which he does not subsequently note, apparently taking it 


for granted in each dynasty,) and it begins the second dynasty . 


with three additional names (mutilated) not given in Manetho 
or in any other monumental list or inscription. The Tablet of 
Abydos gives the first five names only, to which the Tablet of 
Sakkarah adds the seventh. Detached inscriptions afford, ap- 
parently, eight still different names interspersed subsequently. 

Third Dynasty, (Memphitic.}—Here Manetho (that is, Afri- 
canus) gives 9 (Eusebius, 8) kings, with 214 (Eusebius, 197 or 
198) years. The sixth, seventh, and eighth of these are evi- 
dently misplaced, as the monuments give them after the first 
of the next dynasty. On the other hand, the three monument- 
al lists ignore Manetho’s second, third, and fourth kings, and 
the Tablet of Abydos his fifth, also; but they all give in the 
sixth place one which he wholly omits. The Tarin Papyrus 
gives the years of the three kings in whom all agree as 8, 16 
and 19 respectively, where Manetho has 28, 16, (or 20,) and 22 
respectively. 


Fourth Dynasty, (Memphitic.\—Here Manetho has 8 (Ense- 
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bius, 17) names, to wbhile he attributes an aggregate of 284 
(Eusebius, 448) years. The-eleven best supported, including 
“the three wrongly inserted in the preceding dynasty, would 
have an aggregate of 322, (Eusebius, 187.) The monuments, 
Nowever, greatly reduce the long (doubtless associated) reigns, 
and that of Mencheres, also, should probably be reduced corre- 
spondingly, (29, [or 18,] 19, 42, 30, 68, 66, 25, [or 13,] 22, [or 
10,] 7, and 9, respectively.) The monumental lists have all 
. these names, with one more between the second and third; 
but the Tablet of Abydos omits the last three of the dynasty, 
and inserts an undecipherable name among the three trans- 
ferred from the third dynasty. The Turin Papyrus gives the 
years of all these reigns except those corresponding to the 
fourth and fifth, making an aggregate of 149, (namely, 19, 6, 7, 
24, 27, 8, 22, [two blank,} 18, 4, and 2, respectively.) 

F. ifth Dynasty, (Hlephantinitie.) —This in Manetho contains — 
9 (the heading erroneously says 8; Eusebius, 31) names, with an 
aggregate of 218 [or 205] (the heading 248) years, (28, 13, 20, 7, 
20, 44, 9, 44, [or 31,] and 33, severally.) The mouumental 
' Jists have a corresponding number, except the Tablet of Aby- 
_ dos, which omits the third. The Turin Papyrus begins the 

third subdivision ,of its second dynasty with the same third 
name, to which, however, it appends no regnal years. Its ag- 
gregate of years for the other 8 is 111, (namely, 7, 12, [blank, ] 
7, 10, 11, 8, 28, and 30, respectively.) 

Siath Dynaity, (Memphatic.)—In this Manetho’s list contains 
6 names, the last a queen, with an aggregate of 203 years, (30, 
[or 33,] 53, 7, 100, 1, and 12, severally.) The Turin Papyrus, 
which makes this the first section of its third dynasty, gives 
also 6 names, all illegible except the last, which, as well as the 
first, has no years attached; the other four yield an aggregate 
of 125 years, (20, 14, 40, and 1, respectively.) The Tablet of 
Abydos gives an additional name between the first and second, 
and the Tablet of Sakkarah omits the last two names al- 
together. 

Seventh Dynasty.—Here a new era and system of designa- 
tion evidently begin, far less details being given in the lists 
generally. Manetho (7. e., Africanus, as reported by Syncel- 
lus) merely states that this dynasty comprised “70 Memphite 
kings, who reigned 70 days,” (years ;) Eusebius: ‘5 Memphite 
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kings, who reigned 75 days” (Armen., years.) The Turin 
Papyrus is the only monumental evidence of their existence ;* 
it gives, as the second section of its third dynasty, 11 names 
only, (the fourth and the last two illegible,) and appends regnal 
years to the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth only, with an ag- 
gregate of 9 years for these four, (2, 4, 2, and 1, severally.) 

Eighth Dynasty—Here Manetho is equally laconic: “ 28 
Memphite kings—146 years ;” Ensebius: “5 [Armen., 9] Mem- 
phite kings—100 years.” The Turin Papyrus has been 
thought to supply this void by its fourth dynasty, which is in 
two divisions. The first division has 9 names, the first, second, 
and sixth illegible; the second division has 5 names, the first and 
fifth undecipherable, besides space (in the dacune) apparently 
for four more at the end. No regnal years are appended to 
any of the names. The Tablet of Abydos has 16 names, which 
tolerably correspond, 

Ninth Dynasty.—Manetho merely gives “19 Heracleopoli- 
tan kings—409 years, the first Achthoés;” Eusebius: “ Ach- 
thoés and 3 successors—100 years.” The Turin Papyrns has in 
its fifth dynasty apparently 6 names, the third and fourth illeg- 
ible, and no years given. The last two of these correspond 
with names next given by the Tablets of Abydos and Sakkarah, 
and the first four names are apparently those mentioned in de- 
tached inscriptions. 

Tenth Dynasty.—Manetho has merely “19 Heracleopolitan 
kings—185 years.” The monuments afford no light here. 

Eleventh Dynasty.—Manetho: “16 Diospolitan kings—43 
years; after whom Amemenes—16 years.” The later chro- 
nographer adds, “ altogether 192 kings, 2,300 years,” which is 


* “The seventh and following dynasties occupy all the second tier, [of the New 
Tablet of Abydos,] that is, 38 cartouches, including that of Sethos, which ends 
the list. Of these 38 cartouches, the first immediately follows the sixth dynasty, 
and the nineteenth belongs to a king, already well known, of the eleventh. From 
No. 39 to No. 57 are the rows of the 18 kings of the table which are placed between 
the royal families that Iam about to name. But are these 18 kings Memphites, 
(seventh and eighth dynasties,) or Heracleovolitans (ninth and tenth)? . No- 
body knows. We, nevertheless, note this fact. On the left and right walls of 
the passage Phtah is the principal deity. The 130 gods follow him on one side, as 
the 76 kings follow him on the other. Are we to conclude from this that the royal 
personages associated in the worship of that god of Memphis are rather Mem- 
phite kings? It will be difficult to answer.”—Mariette, in the Revue Archéolog- 


gue, ut sup., pp. 16, 17. 
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evidently only his own summary. The total thus far, however, 
according to his own list is 202 kings, 2,852 years; according 
to Eusebius, 129 kings, 2,126 years. The three monumental 
lists ignore this dynasty, altogether, except the last name, to 
which, however, the Turin Papyrus assigns no years. But we 
have light from unexpected quarters. Eratosthenes gives us 
here 9 kings, with an aggregate of 166 years, (22, 12, 8, 18, 7, 
12, 11, 60, and [apparently] 16, respectively ;) and the Tablet 
of the Karnak “ Hall of Ancestors” mentions three of these 
and five others earlier. 

Twelfth Dynasty, (Diospolitan.)—Here the full form of des- 
ignation is resumed, and the monuments are likewise fuller. 
Manetho gives 7 names (the last a queen) in this dynasty, with 
an aggregate of 160, (Eusebius, 245,) but by count 182 years, (46, 
38, 48, [or 58,] 8, 8, [or 43,] 8, and 4 respectively.) The Turin 
Papyrus begins its sixth dynasty with the last king of the pre- 
ceding dynasty, (whom the Tablet of Abydos omits,) but does 
not give his years; to the remaining 7 reigns it assigns an ag- 
gregate of 168 years, (46, 20, 19, 30, 40, [probably in part asso- 
ciate,| 9, and 4, severally.) The Tablet of Abydos omits the 
last name, 

Thirteenth Dynasty.—Here Manetho epitomizes again: “ 60 
Diospolitan kings—453 years.” They are all ignored by the 
Tablets of Abydos and Sakkérah, but some of them seem to be 
mentioned in detached inscriptions. The Turin Papyrus, how- 
ever, is thought to represent them by its seventh dynasty, 
which it divides into three sections. The first section embraces 
21 names, with an aggregate of 106 years assigned to 9 of 
them; the second has apparently 7 names, with an aggregate 
of 27 years attributed to 3 of them; and the third section com- 
prehends 32 names, (some illegible,) with an aggregate of 133 
appended to 10 of them. As the aggregate nuinber of reigns 
in these three sections is exactly 60, we may assume that they 
correctly represent the entire dynasty of Manetho, and that 
the monumental total of 266 years is correct, instead of his 
453. 

Fourteenth Dynasty.—Manetho is terse again: “76 Xoite 
kings—184 [Eusebius, 484; Armen., 434] years.” Once more 
the Turin Papyrus, in the absence of all other monumental 
records of this dynasty, has been thought to come to the rescue, 
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with its eighth dynasty, which it divides into five sections. 
The first section includes 21 kings, having 20 years assigned to 
11 of them; the second, 24 kings, and 1 year each to 2 of 
them; the third, 3 names, almost illegible, with no years given ; 
the fourth, 22 names, greatly mutilated, and having no years 
attached ; the fifth, 6 names, much defaced, with no years. 

Fifteenth Dynasty, (Shepherd invaders.)-—Here great con- 
fusion occurs in the different recensions of Manetho. Syncel- 
lus asserts that Eusebius arbitrarily transposed this dynasty into 
the seventeenth. As this question is complicated by the disputed 
connection with the Hycsos—a point which is historical rather 
than chronological, and would lead us, if pursued at this stage, 
into a tedious side diseussion, (see it handled by Dr. Jarvis, in 
his own way, as above)—we here pass silently over the mooted 
points of these three dynasties, reserving them for the sequel. 
Unfortunately, the monumental lists likewise have a break at 
this point. The Turin Papyrus, however, by the partial coin- 
cidence of certain names appended fragmentarily to its eighth 
dynasty, together with a few correspondences. on detached 
monuments, seems to confirm the order which we here adopt. 
There are, then, in this dynasty, according to Manetho, 6 (Euse- 
bius, 4) names, with an aggregate of 284 (Josephus, 260; Euse- 
bius, 103) years, (namely, 19, 44, [or 40,] 61, [36,] 50, and 49, 
for 80,] and 61, respectively.) The Turin Papyrus appears to 
assign to the second, third, and fourth of these an aggregate of 
110 years, (30, 40, and 60, severally.) 

Sixteenth Dynasty.—Manetho again is brief: “ Other Shep- 
herd-kings—518 years ;” some copies, “18 kings—511 [Latin, 
318] years;” Euseb., “5 Theban kings—190 years.” Most 
chronologers, however, understand this aggregate to include the 
fifteenth, and some likewise the seventeenth, dynasty ; and this 
seems to be the meaning of Josephus, (in the passage cited 
above,) who repeatedly gives the total years as 511. The Tu- 
rin Papyrus ends with the fifteenth dynasty, and all the other 
lists appear to ignore these three dynasties entirely, as might 
be expected if these were foreign usurpers. 

Seventeenth Dynasty.—Manetho is still brief: “Other Shep- 
herd-kings, and 43 Theban Diospolites; and the Shepherds 
and Thebans reigned together 151 [some copies, 221; Euseb., 
250] years.” What relation these two sets of kings held to each 
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other, whether contemporaneous or successive, is not clear; but 
the number of years is evidently excessive. The monuments 
afford no light here. 

Eighteenth Dynasty.—Here we reach more definite history. 
Manetho records, “16 [Euseb., 14] Diospolitan kings, of whom 
the first was Amoses—18 years.” Josephus says, “ Tethmosis 
—25 years,” and Eusebius has the same number. This king 
is doubtless the Aahmes of the monuments, where his twenty- 
second year is recorded. The second king, according to Mane- 
tho, (in all his reporters,) was “ Chebron [Chebros]—13 years ; ” 
and the third, “ Amenophthis [Amenophis]—24 [21, or 20}] 
years.” The monuments, however, all give Amenhotp I. as the 
second king of this dynasty, who evidently corresponds to Man- 
etho’s third name. His fourth is, “Amensis—22 years ;” Jose- 
phus, “Amesis, his sister—213 years ;” wholly omitted by Euse- 
bius. Manetho’s fifth is, “ Misaphris—13 years ;” Josephus, “ Me- 
phres—12? years ;” Eusebius, “ Miphres—12 years.” In place 
of these the monuments all give three of the name of Tautmes 
successively, namely, Thotmes L., II.,and IIT., who seem to repre- 
sent Manetho’s second, fourth, and fifth names, the queen’s reign 
apparently being merged in the male line. Manetho’s sixth name 
is “ Misphragmuthosis—26 years,” with which Eusebius and 
Josephus agree. This is, doubtless, the Amenhotp, or Amenoph 
II., who appears next in all the monuments. The sixth, seventh, 
eighth, and ninth, as all agree, are respectively Amenoph II.— 
26 years ; Thotmes 1V.—9 years ; Amenoph III.—31 years, (but 
the monuments record his thirty-sixth ;) and Horus—37 years. 
The tenth of Manetho is, “ Achenes—32 years;” Eusebius, 
“A cencherses—16 years ;” Josephus, “ His daughter Acencheres 
—12 years.” The eleventh is, “ Rathos—6 years; ” Eusebius 
omits; Josephus, “ Her brother Rathotis—9 years.” The twelfth 
is, “ Chebres—12 years;” Eusebius, ‘“‘ Cherres—15 years ;” Jo- 
sephus, “‘ Acencheres—12 years, 5 months.” The thirteenth is, 
“ Acherres—12 years ;” Eusebius omits ; Josephus, “ Another 
Acencheres—12 years, 3 months.” The fourteenth is, “ Aimes- 
ses—5 years ;” Eusebius, ‘‘ Armais—5 years;” Josephus, “Ar- 
mais—4 years, 1 month.” All these are ignored by the Tablets 
of Abydos and Sakkarah, but some of them have slight resem- 
blanees to names found on detached inscriptions, The internal 
and external evidence is very doubtful, unless, as Wilkinson 
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conjectures, they represent the foreigners (not Shepherds) who 
usurped the throne for an interval at this time, and whose do- 
minion is silently included in the reign of Horus. The fifteenth 
and sixteenth named in Manetho seem properly to belong to 
the succeeding dynasty. The first of these, “ Rhammeses—1 
year;” Eusebius, “ Rhamesses—68 years ;” Josephus, “ Rham- 
esses-—1 year, 4 months,” is evidently the Rameses I. of the 
monuments, who appears to have founded the dynasty, and yet 
to have reigned but one or two years. The last name is 
“ Amenophath — 19 years;” Eusebius, “‘ Amenophis — 40 
years;” Josephus, “ Amenophis—19; years,” doubtless the 
Menephtah I. of the monuments, which show,. however, that he 
was the fourth in the following dynasty. Josephus has by some 
strange confusion introduced before him ‘“ Armesses Miam- 
moun-—60 years, 2 months.” 

Nineteenth Dynasty. — Here Manetho says, “7 [Euseb., 5, 
but Manetho gives only 6 names] Diospolitan kings.” The 
first is “Sethos [Josephus, Sethosis]—51 [Eusebius, 55; Jo- 
sephus, 59] years,” evidently the Sethi I., given by all the 
monuments as the successor of Rameses I. The second is, 
“ Rhapsaces [Eusebius, Rhampses; Josephus, Rhamesses]—61 
[Euseb. and Joseph., 66] years,” the Rameses II. of the monn- 
ments. Next should come in the Menephtah I., noticed above, 
although the Tablet of Abydos omits him. The Tablet of 
Sakkaérah ends with Selthi I. Certain obscure monumental 
notices appear at this time of a Sethi II. and a Sethi III., but 
their reigns must have been very short and unimportant. The 
third of Manetho is “ Ammenephthos—20 [Euseb., 40] years,” 
the Menephtah II. of the monuments, also ignored by the 
Tablet of Abydos. The fourth of Manetho is “ Rhamesses— 
60 years,” omitted by Eusebius; the Ramesses III. of the 
monuments, with whom the Tablet of Sakkarah closes, and 
whose highest monumental year is his thirty-first. Manetho’s 
fifth and sixth names are, “Ammenemnes—5 [Euseb., 26] 
years,” and “ Thuoris—7 years;” of whom the monuments 
present but slight, if any, traces. 

Twentieth Dynasty.—Manetho once more becomes laconic : 
“12 Diospolitan kings—135 [Euseb., 178 ; Armen., 172] years.” 
The first 8 probably correspond to the Rameses IV. to XI. of 
the monuments, and the names, and even the existence, of the 
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rest are uncertain. Their reigns were all unimportant, and 
apparently of short duration. The first four were sons consec- 
utively of Rameses III. Wilkinson estimates 21 years for 
their total reigns. 

Twenty-first Dynasty. — Manetho here says, “7 Tanite 
kings,” and gives them as follows: “‘ Smendes—26 years; Psu- 
sennes—46 [Euseb., 41] years; Nephelcheres—4 years; Ame- 
nopthis—9 years; Osorchon—6 years; Psinaches—9 years; 
Psusennes—14 [Euseb., 35] years.” Other copies have 6 
names only: “ Susacin—34; Psuenos—25; Amenophes—9 ; 
Nephecheres—6 ; Saites—15; Psinaches—9.” These yield a 
total of 108 to 130 years. 

Twenty-second Dynasty, (Bubastites.)\—This opens with Se- 
sonchis, to whom Manetho assigns 21 years. He is the Shie- 
shonk J. of the monuments, which give the twenty-tirst as his 
highest year. It was he who, in the fifth year of Rehoboam, 
(B. C. 969,) invaded Judea, (2 Chron. xii, 2.) This expedition 
is recorded in Sheshonk’s monumental annals, and is thought 
to have occurred near the close of his reign, as he was for a 
considerable period contemporary with Solomon. (1 Kings 
xi, 40.) This gives us the first definite synchronism of Egyp- 
tian with biblical chronology. It is a conclusive comment 
upon the former that, with all its vaunted certainty, we are at 
last obliged to fall back upon the latter for its verification. 
Ilaving thus arrived at a positive point in our researches, we 
need not continue them any farther. We should find the re- 
mainder of Manetho’s dynasties as defective and untrustworthy 
as the preceding, and we should meet witi about the same 
lack of data on the monuments for correcting and supple- 
menting them. 

Nor must we be deluded into too implicit a reliance upon 
the monuments themselves. In some instances they are cer- 
tainly incorrect. For example: a stela of Amunemhet II. 
(Manetho’s Amenemes, of the twelfth dynasty) has been found, 
recording his twenty-eighth year, although the Turin Papyrus 
gives him only 20 (Manetho, more correctly, 38) years; and still 
others of his thirty-fifth and forty-fourth years. So of Amunem- 
het IIL, of the same line, a s¢eda of the forty-fourth year has been 
found, though the Turin Papyrus gives him but 40 years, (Man. 
etho, again more correctly, 43 in one recension.) There are not 
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* “infrequent evidences of the obliteration and corruption of in- 
riptions by later and hostile kings, as well as of their sup- 
iscien of a name and reign by their incorporation into those 
of a more favorite monarch. The omission of many individ- 
ual names, and even of whole dynasties in one royal list, 
which nevertheless appear in another, as often noticed above, 
may have been due to some such cause; but, whatever the mo- 
tive, the fact greatly abates our confidence in the record for 
chronological purposes. 

The lists of Manetho, on the other hand, while they must 
ever furnish the basis of Egyptian history, and of chronology 
likewise, such as it is, must, nevertheless, be admitted by all 
candid inguirers, in view of the foregoing comparison and 
analysis, to be very far from the necessary requirements of 
exact science. Any book-keeper in whose accounts a tithe 
of such discrepancies should be detected would be summarily 
dismissed by his employer. An almanac that should rest its 
calculations upon such a precarious basis would find few pur- 
chasers. Ought a chronologer whose dates are made up of 
such a series of conjectures, balancing of disagreements, and 
eking out of deficiencies, to be treated with any greater regard? 
When Egyptologers, under the guise of science, ask us to cast 
aside the distinct, straightforward, and connected line of bib- 
lical chronology for such a mass of gwesses, we beg to be ex- 
cused. The demand only exposes an egregious lack of critical 
capacity. 

Some of the causes of this untrustworthy condition of 
Manetho’s numbers are obvious, such as the natural corruption 
by transmission through other languages and by careless copy- 
ists. But this is not sufficient to account for the extent of the 
contradiction even between the different recensions, much less 
their wide variance from the monumental records. They must 
have been purposely altered. We haveseen that in one instance 
Syncellus directly charges upon Eusebius a willful change 
of his authority. The fact appears to be that they all tinkered 
the chronology to suit their various favorite systems. A mod- 
ern scholar, who has closely investigated the subject, even in- 
sists that the entire scheme of Manetho, at least as it has come 
down to us, has been fashioned for cyclical purposes, and he 
adduces striking evidences of that view, (Browne, in Arnold’s 
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“Theological Critic,” 1851-52.) This we should naturally ex- 
pect from the temper of the age when the authors lived whose 
works have alone preserved to us the fragments and compends 
of Manetho. But, whatever was their purpose, they certainly 
have so modified and entangled Manetho’s numbers that no 
human ingenuity can now unravel them with certainty. All 
that learning and research can justly claim is to adjust con- 
jecturally their intricacies, errors, and defects. 





Art. I.—OUR SOUTHERN FIELD. 


THE abolition of slavery places the two sections of our country, 
the North and the South, in much better relations to each other 
than previously existed. Future peace, harmony, and unity 
are now possible, and highly probable, in our nation. This 
change has deeply affected Episcopal Methodism in its different 
branches, in all sections of the Union, and among both races 
of our people. . If slavery be considered the cause, or the occa- 
sion, of the separation of 1844, the conclusion is the same; name- 
ly, that this alone divided the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Whether it shall be again united in one body or not is for the 
future to determine ; but that all branches of Methodism may 
continue to live and grow side by side, in peace and fraternal 
accord, cannot be successfully denied. The precepts of the 
Gospel require love among brethren. If they be Christians 
they must be fraternal, though in different organizations. 
Methodism spread rapidly in the South at an early day, and 
in 1844 there was, probably, more of wealth and culture among 
Methodists in the Southern States than in the same denomina- 
tion in the North. But since that time the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church has moved forward with marvelous rapidity in the 
acquisition of wealth, culture, social position, and popular in- 
fluence, as well as in numbers and usefulness; while the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, has not held the foreground 
which it assumed, and which was granted to it, at the time of 
its organization. It may be conceded that it has maintained 
itself strongly in the South, but certainly it has not advanced 
in these respects so rapidly as the Northern people or as the 
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Methodist Episcopal Church has done. These are points which 
should be kept in mind in studying the present status of either 
Church, or the relations of the two to each other. 

Our Southern field, geographically considered, is large, em- 
bracing all of the late slave States; for, though a portion of 
this territory adhered to the Methodist Episcopal Chureh in 
1844, and has always been included in that connection, it was, 
and is now, claimed by the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
Long-continued efforts have been made to wrest it from us, 
and we have been compelled to practically, if not nominally, 
reorganize in nearly all of it since the war. The conferences 
which originally formed the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, were the Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Arkansas, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, Holston, North Carolina, South Carolina: 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Texas, with a Church mem- 
bership of 439,233. The State of Delaw are and the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland and Virginia were embraced in the Phila- 
delphia Conference, a large part of Maryland and Virginia in 
the Baltimore, and the remainder of Maryland and West Vir- 
ginia in the Pittsburgh and Ohio Conferences. 

The-line between the seceding and the adhering conferences 
in 1844 was as follows: Beginning on the Chesapeake Bay 
at the mouth of the Rappahannock River; thence up that 
stream, westward to the Blue Ridge ; thence. southward along 
the ridge to a point south of the railroad from Lynchburgh to 
Bristol, so as to include Salem and Christiansburgh in the Bal- 
timore Conference; thence to the New River, dud down that 
stream to the line now forming the boundary of the State of 
West Virginia, and across to the Big Sandy on the Kentucky 
line, and down that river to the Ohio; down the Ohio to the 
Missiesippi, and up the Mississippi to ‘the north line of Mis- 
souri, and west along that line to the western boundary of that 
State. This is the northern line of the Southern Church, con- 
ditionally agreed to in the so-called “Plan of Separation,” ac- 
cording to the terms of which it had no rights north of this 
boundary. By that document, however, the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church had a right to claim all societies, stations, and con- 
ferences on the border south of this line which should, by a 
majority vote, decide to adhere to it. 

Across this line to the sonthward the Methodist Episcopal 
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Church from 1844 to 1848 did not propose to go, unless it was 
to minister to such societies as voted to adhere to it, as provided 
in the report of the Committee of Nine. On the contrary, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, using all of the means in 
its power, proper and improper, passed over this border to the 
north, and sought to occupy all of the territory in the slave 
States, and some in the free as well, in the most flagrant viola- 
tion of the provisions of the report called by the Southern 
Church the “ Plan of Separation,” and for which it now pro- 
fesses such ardent love. The Virginia Conference crossed the 
Chesapeake Bay to the Eastern Shore, and sought to break up 
societies and circuits in the Philadelphia Conference, also the 
Rappahannock to the north, and the Blue Ridge to the west, 
into the Valley of Virginia, in the Baltimore Conference, dis- 
affecting societies and seizing churches without respect to the 
“border.” The Kentucky Conference crossed the line to the 
east into West Virginia, then in the Ohio Conference, and 
made most extraordinary efforts to break up our work there, 
and to drive the Methodist Episcopal Church from the country. 
Nothing in the history of mankind is more certain than that 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, determined to occupy 
all of the slave territory, and exclude the Methodist Episcopal 
Church therefrom. It organized a conference in California in 
1852, and made a vigorous effort in Kansas in the early 
settlement of that State, in the expectation that slavery 
would be established there in violation of a most solemn com- 
pact. 

The idea of holding all of this slave territory has never been 
relinquished by the southern Church. In 1861 the Virginia 
portion of the Baltimore Conference met in Staunton, most 
of the members from Maryland being absent because of the 
breaking out of the Rebellion, and, in a kind of outside conven- 
tion, voted the whole conference, with the membership and 
Church property, out of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in- 
tending to transfer all, in opposition to a majority of the 
preachers and members, to the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, at the General Conference to be held in New Orleans 
in 1862. The General Conference, however, did not meet till 
1866. Then this faction, having become an independent Bal- 
timore Conference, united with the southern Church, and 
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claimed to transfer to that body every thing originally belong- 
ing to the Baltimore Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. This was done with the knowledge, approval, and 
concurrent action of the New Orleans General Conference, 
in 1866, since the war, and the territory is still claimed by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. It is, therefore, plain 
that, in considering our southern work, this long-disputed 
ground should be taken into account. Our southern field, 
then, extends from Delaware to Mexico, along the old border 
of freedom from the Atlantic across the Mississippi Valley to 
the western line of Missouri, down the Atlantic coast to the 
Florida Keys, and along the Gulf of Mexico to the Rio Grande, 
embracing sixteen States, nearly one half of all of the organized 
States of the Union, ten of which are larger than Ohio, and 
all averaging one third more in area, having an aggregate of . 
890,972 square miles, with a population of 13,877,612 in 1870. 
Financially, the South is poor, and in comparison with the 
North, very poor. The aggregate wealth of these sixteen 
States, as given by the census report of 1870, from which 
these statistics on financial and educational questions are tak- _ 
en, is $5,559,522,132, while that of New York alone is 
$6,500,841,264, nearly a thousand millions more than the 
wealth of the entire South. The wealth of Pennsylvania is 
$3,808,340,112, these two States having nearly twice as 
much property as all of the South. Over one half of the 
wealth of the South lies along the old border of freedom, 
mostly in the States of Missouri, with $1,284,922,897; Ken- 
tucky, $604,318,532; Maryland, $643,784,976: total of these 
States, $2,533,026,425. Ohio has nearly as much wealth as 
these three put together, namely, $2,235,430,300. Add West 
Virginia, $190,651,491, and the District of Columbia, $126,- 
873,618, and the aggregate on the border is, $2,850,451,534, 
over one half of the wealth of the South. Tennessee has 
$498,237,724. Illinois has $2,121,680,579, nearly as much as 
all of the cotton, sugar, and rice producing States combined, 
namely, Virginia, $409,588,133; North Carolina, $260,757,244 ; 
South Carolina, $208,146,989 ; Florida, $44,163,655; Georgia, 
$268,169,207; Alabama, $201,855,841; Mississippi, $209,197,- 
345; Louisiana, $323,125,666; Texas, $159,052,542; and Ar- 
kansas, $156,394,691; aggregating, $2,240,451,313; but little 
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more, as already observed, than Illinois, or than either Massa- 
chusetts or Ohio. Other comparisons fully as striking might 
be made. 

Here is food for reflection. Why this wide difference in 
the temporal condition of these sections of our common coun- 
try? Why the poverty of the one and the prosperity of the 
other? This question has an-important bearing upon our 
southern work. If the South is naturally and necessarily poor, 
the hope of large returns for our expenditures in this field is 
not flattering. But there is nothing discouraging for the future 
in these startling facts. The South need not remain poor. 
Its resources are abundant. The country is not ruined by the 
war, By far the greatest financial loss attributed to this cause 
is by the emancipation of the slaves, which numbered in 1860 
3,953,760, and are estimated in the South at a valuation of | 
$4,000,000,000, or over $1,000 each. But this sum is less than 
two thirds of the valuation of New York, and but little more 
than that of Pennsylvania. Nr is the poverty of the South 
due to the soil of this section. Every thing can be raised to 
advantage here that is produced in the North, and cotton, 
sugar, and rice, besides, The cotton crop in 1860 amounted 
to 5,387,052 bales of four hundred pounds each, worth at least 
ten cents a pound, $215,482,080. Since the war the average 
product has been greater than before. In the past twelve 
years, beginning with 1865, 2,000,000 bales more have been 
raised than during the twelve years preceding 1861, and much 
more than at any other time previous. In that year, 1860, 
187,167,032 pounds of rice and 230,982 hogsheads of sugar 
were produced on southern plantations. The rice and sugar 
interests have not recovered their former proportions for mani- 
fest reasons. In the matter of raising home supplies there has 
been great improvement in later years in most of the States, 
and there is no room for doubt that if our laboring force, 
white and colored, were stimulated to reasonable activity by a 
hope of fair compensation, all necessary provisions for the plant- 
ation could be raised, and as much rice and sugar annually as 
in 1860, and seven or eight millions of bales of cotton in ad- 
dition. The time is not distant when even greater results 
than these may be realized by improvement of the soil, better 
metheds of cultivation, and more intelligent and increased in- 
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dustry, if justice be done and peace maintained. Add to these 
the products of the mines, with which the country abounds, 
and of manufactures, which are rapidly increasing, and it is 
seen that the resources of the South are almost without limit. 
Perhaps there is no country on the globe of equal extent hav- 
ing greater natural advantages. The climate is mild, and yet 
remarkably healthful, affording the best possible opportunities 
to the husbandman and other laborers. The hills of the cen- 
ter and plains of the coast in future ages will teem with tens 
of millions of people. The whites are of Saxon blood, and if 
they differ materially from the population of the North, it is 
because they have been placed in different circumstances. 
Why, then, the poverty of the South? Slavery is the cause. 
This institution turned European immigration, the best the 
world ever produced for peopling a new country, largely from 
the South to the North, and also drove thousands of our best 
native population across the Ohio River and to the West, to 
escape its baneful influence.® Immigration brought to the 
North, year by year, brain, muscle, and money to aid in de- 
veloping the country, while the South wastefully and wickedly 
poured out its millions to purchase men to till its lands and 
build its cities. When a slave died the money invested in 
him was lost; and thus every generation sunk and annihilated 
hundreds, and in late years thousands of millions of dollars, 
which, under free institutions, would have gone into improve 
ments, and helped to swell the wealth of the nation. The free 
immigration of the North and the purchase of laborers for the 
South go far toward solving the question under discussion. 
Again, slavery was degrading, necessarily so, and the idea of 
this degradation inevitably passed from the slave to all branches 
of manual labor. Work was shunned because workmen were 
despised. Instead of promoting industry, slavery was its 
greatest enemy and hinderance, for, while it overtaxed the 
bondman, it discouraged, depressed, and almost destroyed free 
labor; and as two thirds of the population were free, the loss 
during the last hundred years through the inactivity of large 
numbers of white people has been immense. The slave sys- 
tem, also, impoverished the lands. In all civilized countries, 
the South alone excepted, the older the country the more val- 
uable the soil. Not so here. A few years of cultivation, not 
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enough even to bring it into good tilth under the old system, 
left the surface exhausted and wasted, and, for the want of 
better culture, large tracts were thrown out as waste and 
worthless. Slavery has made the South poor, and not a barren 
soil, an unfavorable climate, or an indolent and improvident 
people. A century of freedom, peace, and enterprise, directed 
by intelligence, will make the South the pride of America, the 
admired of all lands, the garden of the world. The ministers 
and teachers of the Methodist Episcopal Church are not toiling 
in vain in these States. 

The educational condition of the South is deplorable, and al- 
ways has been. It has its statesmen, scholars, literary men and 
women, of whom it may be proud, but the mass of the people 
have been left, by them and by the Churehes, in ignorance. 
The slaves were prevented from learning by design; had they | 
been educated they would have found a way out of bondage. 
To hold them in slavery it was necessary to keep them in dark- 
ness. For this reason it was made a crime, punishable by law, 
in most of the States, to teach a slave a knowledge of letters. 
The poor white people were permitted to remain in a similar 
condition for a like purpose, to protect the peculiar institution. 
There were always in the South thousands who regarded slav- 
ery as an evil, and who thought it a Christian duty to instruct 
the ignorant; and if schools had been established for the bene- 
fit of the white people generally the colored would have found 
friends among them who would have taught them to read in 
disregard of the law, and thus slavery would have been under- 
mined. For the same reason manufacturing was but little 
encouraged in the South before the war. Profits were as much 
desired then as now, and abundant openings might have been 
found for various enterprises of that kind; but manufacturing 
ealled for skilled laborers, and these would have demanded 
schools, and education would have endangered slavery, and 
this was sustained and guarded at all hazards. An ignorant 
people might be controlled by a designing aristocracy, but an 
enlightened community would become independent, or, at least, 
restive, under self-constituted leaders. Slavery kept the South 
in ignorance. 

One half of the adult population of the South in 1870 was 
illiterate, At that time there were 5,658,144 persons in the 
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United States, over ten years of age, who could not write: 
4,880,271 were native-born, and 4,091,089 of these were in the 
South, leaving only 1,567,055 illiterates in the North, most 
of whom were foreigners, or of foreign descent. For exam- 
ple: Massachusetts had 97,742 illiterates over ten years of age, 
89,830 of whom were foreign-born, and of the remaining 
7,912 one half were born of foreign parents, less than 4,000 in 
a native white population of 1,090,085, or one in 270; while 
Alabama had 91,219 native white adults who could not write, 
in a native white population of 511,520, or one in 55, Georgia 
had 110,849 native white adults in the same condition, in a 
native white population of 627,799, or one in 54, and North Car- 
olina 166,280 in a native white population of 675,442, or one in 
4. Virginia had 445,897 illiterates, or 57 per cent. of the popu- 
lation, over ter years of age; North Carolina, 397,690, or 51 per 
cent. ; South Carolina, 290,374, or 57 per cent. ; Florida, 71,803, 
or 54 per ct. ; Georgia, 468,593, or 56 per ct.; Alabama, 383,012, 
or 54 per ct.; Mississippi, 313,310, or 53 per cent. ; Louisiana, 
276,158, or 52 per cent. ; the number of illiterates in the entire 
South, over ten years old, white and colored, native and for- 
eign, being 4,161,203, which is nearly one half of the population 
of that age, and fully one half of those over fifteen years. But 
these figures do not tell the whole truth touching this matter. 
There is yet a darker shade to this sad and humiliating pict- 
ure. It is this: thousands may spell out words and write 
their names, and thus be classed with those who read and write, 
who cannot peruse a newspaper or the Bible intelligently. This 
is particularly true where the standard of learning is so low 
as in the South, and where illiteracy is not discreditable. It 
is painful to make the admission, but it is, nevertheless, true, 
as is apparent from the foregoing facts, that, deductions being 
made for children, these statistics will show that in some of 
the Southern States not one half of the native white popula- 
tion can read the word of God so as to readily apprehend its 
meaning. Twelve thousand white families in Alabama are 
destitute of the Bible. This is the fruit of slavery. 

The South has numerous Churches, orthodox and evangel- 
ical in belief. The Baptist Year-Book for 1876 gives the 
number of that order in the South at 1,269,388, of whom the 
colored Baptists claim 600,000, but of these candor extorts the 
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remark that they are greatly lacking in organization, intelli- 
gence, and morals. The Southern Presbyterian Church, ac- 
cording to the latest statistics, has 112,000 communicants ; 
the Cumberland Presbyterian abont the same, though only 
100,000 in the South; the Lutherans possibly as many, and 
the Protestant Episcopal Church has 67,928 in the Southern 
States, according to the Church Almanac of 1878. The Con- 
gregationalists have a number of organizations formed’ since 
the war, and are accomplishing much good, especially through 
the schools of the American Missionary Association, The 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, has 715,951 white mem- 
bers ; 2,083 colored members; 4,315 Indians ; 3,271 traveling, 
259 superannuated, and 5,462 local preachers ; total, 731,361. 
In 1844 it organized with 439,233 members and 1,251 preachers ; 
total, 440,484; and in a short time wrested several thousand 
‘more from the Methodist Episcopal Church. In 1860 it had 
749,068 members, and 2,884 preachers; total, 751,952; loss 
in sixteen years, from 1860 to 1876, 20,591. It had in 1860 
175,252 colored members, and has now but 2,083. The gain 
in white members and preachers during these sixteen years 
has been 148,243, an average of 9,265 a year. The African 
Methodist Episcopal Church has, perhaps, 180,000; the Zion 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 120,000 ; and the Colored Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church of America, 80,000 in the South, 
though the last three are, doubtless, over-estimated. Allow 
to the Methodist Protestant 50,000, All other evangelical 
Churches in the South are small in numbers and feeble in 
influence except the Methodist Episcopal Church. Giving 
these denominations all they claim by the largest reasonable 
estimates, there are not over 2,800,000 nominal communicants 
in Protestant Churches, not including our own, in the South. 
Supposing two additional adherents, for small children and 
outside friends, to one member, as many as facts will justify, 
they embrace only 8,400,000 in a population of 13,877,612, 
leaving five and a half millions without the Gospel, except as 
they receive it at the hand of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
This is as good showing for the South as can be reasonably made. 
The practical work and efficiency of a Church is in part indi- 
cated by its Sunday-schools. Tried by this standard the con- 
dition of the South is appalling. The million and a quarter 
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of Baptists only claim to have 220,000 in Sunday-schools. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, has 346,759; these 
two leading denominations, with two millions of members, 
having but a trifle over half a million in their Sunday-schools. 
Outside of the Methodist Episcopal Church there are not a 
million persons even enrolled in Protestant Sunday-schools in 
the South, not an average of one in thirteen of the population. 
It is evident that there is ample room for the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in the South in addition to all the other Protest- 
ant forces in this section. 

The Churches of the South, as a whole, are lacking in 
moral strength. The people are generally orthodox in sen- 
timent, believing in the inspiration of the Scriptures, the 
atonement, and in salvation from sin by faith in Christ alone. 
There is lees skepticism in the public mind in the South than 
in the North. The first table of the law touching man’s rela- 
tions and obligations to God has been well maintained by the 
religious press and the pulpit, but the Bible view of man’s 
duty to man has been greatly overlooked by both ministers 
and Churches. The morality of the Gospel has been sadly 
neglected in precept and practice. The pulpit has been or- 
thodox in its teaching of the theory of religion, so far as it has 
gone, but weak in enforcing the divine precepts touching prac- 
tical questions of right and wrong. 

The colored people, especially, need our assistance. They 
number five millions, most of whom are children of want, who 
have been providentially placed at our doors. They were 
brought to this country when in the ignorance, poverty, and 
wretchedness of barbarism, and here they have been held in 
the lowest relation known to mankind—slavery. When liber- 
ated, they were without preparation for freedom, without edu- 
cation, without lands, without homes, without families, with- 
out bread for a day, or clothing to cover their nakedness. 
Since emancipation, they have been preyed upon by the avari- 
cious, and led astray by the corrupt. Like the man on the 
way from Jerusalem to Jericho, they have fallen among 
thieves, been waylaid, beaten, and left bleeding and halt 
dead, while scarcely a Samaritan hand has been extended to 
bind up their wounds or alleviate their distresses. And yet 
they have kept the peace and struggled upward. They are 
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rising to manhood, and cultivating a better social and Chris- 
tian life. That they have done so well is the wonder of our 
times. God is with them; he pities them, and will care for 
them. For the Church to cast them off would be folly and 
sin. Of this there is no thought, but to help them to help 
themselves should be the aim and ambition of every Christian 
and philanthropist in the land. There are also thousands of 
whites as much neglected by the more favored classes as these, 
and whose condition calls for as deep sympathy and active co- 
operation. Surely no one will say that there is no need of 
this, or any other branch of the Church which is able to lend 
a hand in aid of these lowly and unfortunate classes. 

The welfare of the country requires that all of these be 
taught in the duties of Christian citizenship in a free country. 
They vote, and otherwise take part in the affairs of State. 
Upon their action may depend the most momentous results. If 
intelligent, they may act independently and wisely; if igno-_ 
rant, they may fall a prey to demagogues, and, by misapprehen- 
sion of duty, bring shame and ruin upon the country. They will 
be a source of danger ur of security; they will add strength 
or weakness to the nation as they are enlightened or neglected. 
There is more to be feared from the five and a half millions of 
illiterate citizens of the United States than from any other 
equal number of our people, because of the ease with which 
they may be misled in times of peril. The vicious are always 
suspected and watched, but an ignorant population may, at 
any time, prove a broken reed, piercing the hand that leans 
upon it. Important events in our history, well calculated to 
arouse the thoughtless and to alarm even the most hopeful, have 
only been made possible by the ignorance of the multitudes. 
Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any 
people; but there is little hope for better morals without more 
intelligence among the masses. In our country the people are 
sovereign, and an ignorant and corrupt ruler is a public calam- 
ity. Shall not the strongest Church in America continue to 
do something in the darkest corner of our land for its future 
safety and well being? 

The General Conference of 1848 determined to reoccupy 
the South, as Providence should open the way. The error of 
1844 was acknowledged, and as the Southern Church had vio- 
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lated the conditions of the arrangement on which it professed- 
ly based its organization as a separate body, that enactment, 
even had it otherwise been valid, was annulled, and the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church felt free to enter southern territory 
wherever an opportunity was found. The West Virginia and 
Missouri Conferences were formed during that year, afterward 
the Kentucky and the Arkansas. But such was the bit- 
terness of the pro-slavery spirit that but little progress was 
made before the war, and the work was greatly distracted, and 
in many places broken up, in the early years of the Rebellion, 
so that in 1862 the Minutes reported only 4,940 members on 
the territory that seceded in 1844. Maryland, Virginia, and 
West Virginia were also thrown into confusion. More than 
two hundred churches, of which we had peaceable possession. 
from the time they were built, and to which the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, had not a shadow of title, were 
seized, and every thing was done that was possible to force the 
Methodist Episcopal Church out of all the States where slav- 
ery was tolerated. Had the Rebellion succeeded, this would 
have been done. But as the armies of the Union advanced 
southward the people, white and colored, called for the minis- 
try of the Church of their fathers. It spread from State to 
State, and has been reorganized in all parts of the South. 

On the slave territory of 1860 the Methodist Episcopal 
Church now has 27 annual conferences, 400,000 Church mem- 
bers, 2,103 traveling and 4,030 local preachers, 223,254 Sun- 
day-school scholars, 34,890 teachers, over nine millions of 
dollars in Church property, numerous institutions of learning, 
and every thing requisite to the development of a strong 


> . . 
and growing Church. The work has been marvelous in the 


rapidity and healthfulness of its growth, and the readiness 
with which it has been consolidated and unified into a homo- 
geneons and aggressive body. This is the more extraordinary 
trom the fact that it is made up, almost exactly, of equal nnin- 
bers of white and calored people. Had any one predicted ten 
years ago that the results now accomplished would have been 
realized at this time, he would have been. thought an enthusi- 
ast. But these numbers have not been gathered by means of 
a time-serving policy in lowering the standard of morals to 
suit circumstances or the inclinations of the worldly, or by 
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yielding to prejudice against the National Government, or the 
people of the North, but by faithful Christian work. Meth- 
odism never had more fearless defenders of its faith and prin- 
ciples than in this field. They are outspoken in behalf of na- 
tional unity, the rights of man, and equality before the law and 
in the Christian Church, and also on the evils of intemper- 
ance, social corruption, the desecration of the Sabbath, and al! 
others which afflict mankind and threaten the welfare of the 
country, as is no other pulpit in the South. They are univers- 
ally in favor of the education of all classes, and of Chris- 
tian unity, peace, and fraternal love among all evangelical 
Churches. 

The two hundred thousand white members in this field are 
found mostly along the border in Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri, where, in many places they 
constitute by far the strongest denomination in the section, 
and form a base to our Southern work of the most reliable 
and favorable character. The influence of the Churches in 
Baltimore, Washington, Covington, Louisville, and St. Louis, 
is felt throughout the South. South of these States the white 
work is not so strong, but it is aggressive and full of hope. 
The Central Tennessee Conference is composed of this class, 
the white, as is most of the Holston; also the Georgia, the 
Alabama, the Austin Conference in Texas, and the Southern 
German Conference. There is, also, a considerable sprinkling 
ot white members in the Carolinas, Florida, and Louisiana. 
The educational work has not been forgotten by these mem- 
bers. With but little aid from the North, they have established 
the East Tennessee Wesleyan University, Tullahoma College, 
Central Tennessee Conference Seminary, Dixon Seminary, 
Holston Seminary, in Tennessee; Candler College, in North 
Carolina; Ellijay Seminary, in Georgia; and Andrews Insti- 
tute, in Alabama; all of which are doing excellent service in 
their several locations and spheres. Their ministers, on an 
average, are fully equal to those of other denominations in like 
circumstances, and in intelligence and social position the mem- 
bership has reason for gratitude, and compares favorably with 
other Churches. 

If possible, the work among the colored people is still more 
remarkable. They number, also, two bundred thousand mem- 
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bers, and are well organized throughout the South. Assisted 
by the Freedmen’s Aid Society, schools of high grade are es- 
tablished among them at Nashville, Atlanta, Orangeburgh, 
Jacksonville, Huntsville, Holly Springs, New Orleans, and in 
Texas, and seminaries at Dadeville, La Grange, Waynesbor- 
ough, and Greensborough, a theological institute in Balti- 
more, and local schools at numerous other places, From these 
not less than a thousand young men and women are now go- 
ing forth annually to teach in the public schools among their 
people, having not less than fifty thousand students under 
their instruction. What a work is this to spring as from the 
dust in so short a time! A few years more, and it will reach 
the millions. The Methodist Episcopal Church is the strong- 
est moral foree among this people. They are girding them- 
selves for the final conflict with Satan, for the mastery of the 
globe. All of the appliances of the Church have been brought 
into requisition in the prosecution of the Southern mission. 
The itineraney, episcopal supervision, the Missionary Society, 
3oard of Church Extension, Sunday-School Union, Book Con- 
cern, Board of Education, and Tract Society, have all been 
permitted to share in the burdens, and will reap of the har- 
vests in this field. 

Some in the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, have re- 
cently, in the papers of that denomination, urged the import- 
ance of requiring the Methodist Episcopal Church to withdraw 
trom the South, disbanding its forces here, or turning them 
over to other organizations, as the price of the fraternal favor 
of that body. Such a preposterous suggestion cannot be en- 
tertained for a moment. The Providence which placed us 
there has yet a greater work for us in reserve. The idea that 
two friendly branches of the Church of Christ cannot abide 
peaceably in the same section of. country is absurd. God has 
given to these missions such success as seldom, if ever, attended 
his ministers in the same time under like circumstances, and 
to leave the vineyard now would be a crime of fearful magni- 
tude. At the time of the division the Methodist Episcopal 
Church had left to it 632,128 members. It has advanced to 
the number of 1,673,287 members, and 23,839 preachers ; total, 
1,697,126; increase, one million; teachers and scholars in Sun- 
day-school, 1,706,557; and it raised for benevolence and Church 
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expenses in 1877, $16,597,850. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, starting at the same time—to repeat in this 
connection—with 439,233 members, now has 722,346 in its 
laity; increase, 283,113; 8,992 preachers, 396,556 teachers 
and scholars in Sunday-school. In view of this record, and of 
the achievements in the Southern field by the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, why should it be asked to leave the South, or 
relax its efforts in this portion of the country? At this time it 
has in the South nearly two thirds as many members and Sun- 
day-school scholars, over two thirds as many Sunday-school 
teachers and preachers, as the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, in all its borders, including the North and the Pacific 
coast; and it pays into the missionary treasury at least two 
thirds as muchas the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, raises 
for missions, and three times more than that body expends in 
foreign lands; and it is building more churches than that or — 
any other denomination in the same section. 

When it organized in the North, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, must have expected either to overrun the whole 
country, and constitute the main body of Episcopal Method- 
ism, or that the Methodist Episcopal Church would claim 
equal rights in the South. It struggled for the mastery in 
California and Kansas, as already observed, in the early his- 
tory of those States; and in 1862, Dr. Ditzler, of that denomi- 
nation, was found in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, endeavoring 
to unite the enemies of the Government, of Methodist belief, 
in a body known as the Christian Union, afterward called the 
Episcopal Methodist Church. Dr. Ditzler appeared at the 
General Conference in New Orleans, in 1866, with glowing 
accounts of this movement, claiming four or five thousand 
members, sixty traveling preachers, and gaining by fifties 
daily. The Bishops approved of the measure, and commended 
it in their address, and the General Conference ingrafted it 
upon the Ckurch, as was originally designed. But now, after 
the labors of fourteen years, it numbers only 52 traveling, 81 
loca! ministers, and 5,792 members, scattered over the North- 
west. The other Conferences of the Southern Church on free 
territory are still weaker. Within the Denver Annual Con- 
ference there are only 21 ministers in all, and 502 members ; 
Los Angelos Conference, 19 traveling ministers, 17 local, and 
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875 members; Pacifie Conference, 59 traveling, 52 local 
preachers, and 3,728 members; Columbia Conference, 20 trav- 
eling, 23 local preachers, and 1,033 members ; total of minis- 
ters and members, 12,282, and these are distributed from Ohio 
to the Pacific Ocean. If these persons think that they can be 
more pious or useful in that communion, it is their right to re- 
main there, and they should doso. Certain it is that hundreds 
of thousands in the South believe that they can be both more- 
pious and useful in the Methodist Episcopal Church than in 
any other. Who shall deny them the privilege? 

If the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, conditions her 
withdrawal from the North upon the consent of our Church 
to divide itself by geographical lines, or to retire from the 
South, the disinterested love of our Southern brethren in such 
a proposal is not apparent. That would be a proposition to 
us to give a well-organized Church of four hundred thousand 
members and over nine millions of dollars in Church property 
for these few broken fragments. And if such a measure were 
possible, neither Church would realize much advantage from 
it, for the reason that the people are free to choose their 
Yhurch relations, and but few of our members would, or could 
consistently, unite with the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
and that has but a very small number to join the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Nearly half a million of citizens in the 
South claim the right to be members of our Methodist Epis- 
copal Church; and the sacred cause of religious liberty on 
American soil is at stake in their case. Only by the most 
ruthless persecuting violence, whether by popular mobs or by 
Government despotism, can the rights of sach a body of Amer- 
ican Christians be destroyed. Besides, terms of “ formal” 
fraternity have been agreed to, which leave each Church free 
to occupy the whole country untrammeled by the other. The 
s3rooklyn General Conference, in offering fraternal courtesies 
to the Southern Church, in 1872, stated explicitly that the 
Methodist Episcopal Church would continue to sustain its 
work in the South.* The General Conference in Louisville 


* Our Church is as really settled in that region as in any part of the land; and 
every consideration of good faith to our own people, and of regard to the integrity 
of our Church, and especially of the unmistakable evidences of the favor of God 
toward our efforts there, forbids the thought of relaxing our labors in that part of 
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accepted the fraternal delegates sent to it on this condition, 
and appointed commissioners to arrange terms of “formal ” 
fraternity. An effort in the General Conference to instruct 
the commissioners failed, and they were left without direction 
to act on behalf of the Church. Conditions were agreed to 
which have been almost unanimously approved by the Annual 
Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and 
which do not limit the territory of either body, but permit 
each to go forth every-where with the approval of the other. 
Why draw a geographical line between them now ¢ 

Some have suggested that these Southern missions are ex- 
pensive and burdensome to the Church. The support of tlie 
Gospel requires money in all places, and the benevolent have 
been called upon to aid the needy from the time of the apos- 
tles. Christian missions are always considered burdensome by 
a portion of the Church, whether in New York, Boston, Phil-’ 
adelphia, Cincinnati, Germany, Italy, India, China, or else- 
where. Shall they, for this reason, be abandoned? If not in 
those places, why here? These are not more onerous than 
others. Baltimore and Wilmington Conferences are on slave 
territory, but they received no appropriations from the mis- 
sionary treasury in 1876, though they paid to it $37,582. 
Not taking these into account, we have 740 ministers among 
the white people of the South, who received from the mission- 
ary treasury, in 1876, $29,300, but they paid into the treasury, 
from collections raised among the people to whom they 
preached, $10,418, leaving only $18,882 drawn from the 
Church outside of these Conferences for the support of all our 
white work in the South for that year, being an average of 
$251 50 to each preacher. This year they receive less, and will 
probably raise more missionary money. During the same 
year there were given to Mexico, $24,000 ; Japan, $18,000; Ita- 
ly, $19,200; Germany, $24,000 ; Scandinavia, $45,600 ; China, 
$33,900; and to India, $66,000. None too much in any case, 
our work. We must, therefore, continue to occupy that part of the country in 
perpetuity: and we have need to strengthen and reinforce our work in it, as 
God shall give us the means and the opportunities. But in all this we desire 
to avoid all unfriendly rivalries with our brethren of the Church, South. There 
is abundant room for both us and them, and God may use both of these 


Churches for the promotion of his cause in those parta.—Jour., Gen. Conf., 1872, 
pp. 402, 403. 
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and, doubtless, all of this money was well used; but in com- 
parison with these fields our white work in the South cannot be 
considered burdensome or expensive. When the whole of the 
slave territory is included, it is found that the white members 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the South paid into the 
missionary treasury of the Church in 1876 $18,700 move than 
was drawn from it for the support of all of our white work in 
the South for the same year! 

The number of preachers among the colored people in 1876 
was 1,028, who received in that year $58,500 of missionary 
money; but they raised from those whom they served, and 
paid into the treasury, during the same year, $7,937; balance, 
$50,563; average per minister paid by the Church outside of 
these conferences, $49. It may be well in this connection 
to make further comparisons with the Southern Church. It 
has but one benevolent collection, that is, for missions, and 
reports no other in the Minutes, except for superannuated 
preachers. This year it has appropriated for missions, includ- 
ing Church extension, $78,000 ; namely, for China, $14,250 ; 
Mexico, $3,381; Brazil, $1,850; total for foreign missions, 
$19,481. The remainder is appropriated, some conditionally, 
some for church building, and the balance to domestic mis- 
sions. The custom of that denomination has been to require a 
considerable portion of the appropriations to home missions to 
be raised on the charges receiving the appropriations, for the 
support of the ministers on those circuits; that is, a part of 
the appropriation was not paid unless the money was collected 
on the circuits receiving it for that purpose. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the South raised for missions, aside from 
all the other collections, in 1876, $55,937, and in 1877, 
$57,626, and on the territory that seceded in 1844, $14,186, in 
1876, and $16,381, in 1877, which is almost as much as the 
Church, South, gives to foreign fields. Our people have raised 
this money in the midst of poverty, opposition, persecution, 
and bloodshed, of which the North has no conception, and 
while struggling heroically to build houses of worship, and to 
support the ministry. Did they enjoy the privileges granted 
to others, in all parts of the South, these collections would ex- 
ceed the best efforts of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South ; 
and if the North were to give for benevolent purposes, of its 
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ability, according to circumstances, as liberally as these have 
done, the treasuries of the Church would be overflowing. 
Again, let it be remembered that for every dollar contributed 
to this field there are now two dollars in Church property in 
the conferences on the territory that seceded in 1844. 

Such are some of the facts in relation to our Southern field. 
The statements here given are not overdrawn, but based upon 
the most reliable authorities. The relative strength of our work 
is greater, rather than under these representations, for the palpa- 
ble reasons that the administration of discipline is more strict, 
and the statistics are much more reliable, in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, than in the Baptist, the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, or either of the African Methodist branches. 
If their reports of Church members were made as carefully as 
those of the Methodist Episcopal Church, great reductions in 


numbers would follow, and if members were excluded for mis-— 


demeanors, as is expected among us, still further and serious 
losses would result to those denominations. If the strength 
of any Church is here underestimated, it is that of our own. 
The evidence is conclusive that the field is wide and also ripe. 

And we repeat that our strength in the South enhances and 
sustains the strength of every other evangelical influence. 
Every other evangelical Church is not the weaker, but the 
stronger for our presence. We come not to destroy, but to 
build up. We are ready to harmonize and to co-operate with 
every Protestant Christian body that seeks the spread of 
Christian holiness. The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
may and ought to gather new strength, power, numbers, and 
prosperity, in brotherhood with us. We offer it not only the 
fraternal, but the co-operative hand; but whether it accepts 
or rejects it, our duty and our work are the same. We exist 
here not by its sufferance. We do not ask its permission. 
We are Americans, and have a right every-where in our free 
America. The Church has the same right in the North that 
we have; we have the same right in the South that it has. 
And there are so many ties of common history, doctrine, and 
spirit, that we ought to welcome each other with heart and 
hand as common workers in the same great field. 

What has been done is only the beginning of better things. 
The design in the Divine mind for America, and for the 
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world, is manifest, to wit: that the whole earth become the 
garden of the Lord, filled with righteousness, peace, love, in- 
telligence, joy, and material prosperity. The immediate fa- 
ture of our country to many appears dark and portentous. 
None but the Divine eye can see what is before us, but He 
who has watched over our earlier years is still with his people, 
and will never fail them. It may prove that the defenders of 
the Union, after having preserved the nation from disruption 
and ruin, untimely surrendered to opposing principles, and 
that other struggles are inevitable. But eternity and almighti- 
ness are attributes of right, and through the mercy of God the 
end will be glorious. In any case, a great and effectual door 
is open before the Methodist Episcopal Church in the South, 
and fearful responsibility attaches to its course in reference to 
this section. Faithful to its high calling, to its principles, to 
itself, and, including all, to God, its sowing in tears will be 
followed by reaping with joy. 


Yo 


Arr. II—SILENCE OF WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 








The Silence of Women in the Churches. By Rev. A. Hastines Ross, Springfield, 
Ohio. Articles in the “ Bibliotheca Sacra,’’ April and October, 1870. 

Women keeping Silence in Churches. By Rev. Witu1amM De Loss Love, D.D., An- 
dover, Mass. Article in the “ Bibliotheca Sacra,” January, 1878. 

Woman Preaching Forbidden by Scripture. By Rev. Henry J. VAN Dykg, D.D. 
Contribution to the “‘ New York Independent.” 

Shall Women Preach in the Congregation? By Rev. Josepu T. Duryga, D.D. Con- 
tribution to the “New York Independent.” 

Female Preaching. Anon. Copy of a letter sent to an absent daughter. 


THz ideal woman represented in the New Testament is a sub- 
ject forever beautiful to our thoughts. It is a picture that 
ever attracts and never wearies in the study. To its contein- 
plation the Christian student turns with an interest that is at 
once instructive and tireless. Masters of esthetic art have 
made themselves immortal by illustrating their own concep- 
tions in Madonnas on canvas and marble; but paintings and 
statuary never did, and never can, successfully represent the 
womanhood of the Scriptures. Genius cannot reproduce it in 
objective forms. It is a thought that cannot be thoroughly 
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transferred by chisel or brush. Its realization, therefore, must 
either remain forever subjective as the creation of our own 
minds, or become exampled in the feminine character molded 
into the saintly life. 

Woman’s relations unfold suggestively and significantly to 
human intelligence. Her history illustrates the strangest com- 
bination of abilities and disabilities of character, along with 
immeasurable susceptibilities and possibilities of being. Be- 
fore God and man she stands at once in the attitude of affec- 
tion and silence. Her position of seeming equality with her 
husband in the original plan and appointment of God; her 
subsequent subordination, consequent upon the commission of 
her first sin; her beautiful acceptance of subjection, as imposed 
in the Divine ruling; her peculiar responsibilities of life, put- 
ting in utmost request her loving heart; her womanly qualifi- 
cations, discoverable in every attribute of her nature; her 
worth and wealth of love, developed under the severer disci- 
plines of probation; her capabilities of character, disclosed 
through her intuitions and faith—these are among the things 
constituting the memorabilia of a Christian woman’s life. 

Whatever nature may unfold touching her position and gov- 
ernment in the home, it is yet indispensable to look to the 
Scriptures to discover any restrictions imposed upon female 
character or activities in the services of the Church. Strange 
to say, her attitude in her relation to her husband and her 
behavior in the sanctuary of God, while the subject of special 
direction from the apostle, are yet points not quite settled in 
the sincere convictions of the Christian scholar and critic. 
Opinions divide and oppose precisely where we should natu- 
rally expect a conclusion reached so complete in our under- 
standing as to place the matter beyond all question or recall. 

It is not proposed to discuss in this paper the claims of the 
modern “ woman movement” as related to her right of fran- 
¢hise or the demand made that she should be recognized as 
an ordained minister of Christ. These questions differ from 
that here contemplated. Rather, it is the purpose to examine 
the teachings of Scripture—aside from preconceived theory — 
touching woman’s right of speech under the apostle’s ruling, or 
whether she is in fact relevated to a conditien of absolute si- 
lence whenever she engages in the services of the sanctuary. 
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Two paragraphs from the pen of Paul are relied upon as 
fundamental to the two opposing theories, each of which 
claims to represent the doctrine of woman’s true position on 
the question of silence and subordination, as set forth in the 
New Testament: “Let your women keep silence in the 
churches: for it is not permitted unto them to speak; but to 
be under obedience, as also saith the law. And if they will 
learn any thing, let them ask their husbands at home: for it is 
a shame for women to speak in the church.” 1 Cor. xiv, 34, 35. 
“Let the woman Jearn in silence with all subjection. But I 
suffer not a woman to teach, nor to usurp authority over the 
man, but to be in silence. For Adam was first formed, then 
Eve. And Adam was not deceived, but the woman being de- 
ceived was in the transgression.” 1 Tim. ii, 11-14. 

If woman was subordinated to man from the moment of her 
creation, she certainly does not seem to have been subjected 
to his “rule” * before the fall. Rather, Adam appears to rec- 
ognize entire equality as existing between himself and Eve 
when, with an expressed and special reason, he applies to her 
the very name designating the man, with merely an added sign 
of feminine gender: D-x, man, H&x, woman. (Gen. ii, 23.) Her 
name, therefore, is the more significant, because intended to 
express character and relation. Nevertheless, Paul predicates 
man’s pre-eminence over the woman on both natural and 
moral grounds—on the priority of man’s creation and on the 
priority of woman’s sin, It is not important to this argument 
whether the order of creation was an after-thought with Paul, 
and not a part of the original plan intending to indicate supe- 
riority by priority, or whether, so intended, the design is sim- 
ply not recorded in the Genesis of Scripture. It may, there- 
fure, be assumed here as an accepted fact, generally, that man 
is placed in unquestionable pre-eminence over the woman, in 
some sense, in the order of God’s pleasure, in the order of hu- 
man creation, in the order of physical prowess, in the order of 
society at large, in the order of the family at home: not be- 
cause man is more highly endowed with intellectual powers, 
for this may be so or not in a given case; not because his soul- 
nature is more sensitively alive to God’s will, for that is not 
usually apparent, in Christian assemblies; not because he gus- 
* “He shall rule over thee.” Gen. iii, 16. 
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tains a more responsible relation as a parent, for this would 
certainly be called in question by the thoughtful; but simply, 
and so far as appears in the Scriptures, on the ground that 
man was the first created, and woman was the first in sin; 
and for the further reason that, in the creative work, woman 
is at two removes from God and at one remove from man, 
in the sense that man was created by God and for God, to rep- 
resent his image and glory, while woman was created from 
man and for man, and so represents man’s glory. “But I 
would have you know that the head of every man is Christ ; 
and the head of the woman is the man, ... forasmuch as he 
is the image and glory of God: but the woman is the glory of 
the man. Neither was the man created for the woman; but 
the woman for the man.” 1 Cor. xi, 3,7,9. “ But I suffer not 
a woman to teach, nor to usurp authority over the man, but 
to be in silence. For Adam was first formed, then Eve. And 
Adam was not deceived, but the woman being deceived was in 
the transgression.” 1 Tim. ii, 10-14. 

The pre-eminence of man and the subordination of woman 
are the two things taught, constituting one fact, in this para- 
graph. Churchly assemblies are not mentioned in this con- 
nection, but it is presumable that this special provision was 
intended to govern her conduct in public. For while woman 
is directly prohibited from exercising the office of teacher in 
the Church—whatever that may especially import—she seems 
to have exercised this “gift” as a usual and unquestioned pre- 
rogative in private. The co-laborers of Paul at Ephesus, left 
in authority by him and charged with the supervision of 
the churchly interests there, furnish an illustrative instance. 
Aquila, of Alexandria, and Priscilla, his wife, having listened 
carefully in the synagogue to Apollos, himself “an eloquent 
man, and mighty in the Scriptures,” who, “ being fervent in 
the spirit, taught diligently the things of the Lord, knowing 
only the baptism of John, .. . they (plura!, npoceAdGovro,) 
took him unto them, and ( plural, e&éSevro,) expounded unto hine 
the way of God more perfectly.” Acts xviii, 25,26. This 
circumstance of private teaching by a gifted woman is related 
as if it was neither uncommon nor disapproved in the under- 
standing of the primitive Church. 

Exactly what the function of teacher was, in distinction 
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from that of prophet, we are not informed in the New Testa- 
ment. Paul enumerates three different kinds of public in- 
structors as regular, besides the miscellaneous “ gifts;” and 
the apostles (dréoroA0) always appear as first in the order of 
rank, the prophets (xpo@ijra) as second, and usually the teach- 
ers (dtdéoxador) as third. “And God hath set some in the 
Church, first apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly teachers, 
after that miracles. ... Are all apostles? are all prophets? 
are all teachers? are all workers of miracles?” 1 Cor. xii, 
28,29. “And he gave some, apostles; and some, prophets ; 
and some, evangelists; and some, pastors and teachers ; for the 
perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the 
edifying of the body of Christ.” Eph. iv, 11,12. That abroad 
distinction did exist in these branches of the Christian service 
is, then, a matter of fact; although an apostle at times could 
and did exercise the specific “ gifts” of most, if not all, of those 
enumerated in the catalogue.* 

Why, then, women were divinely appointed to the superior 
office of prophetess, but were divinely denied the inferior one 
of teacher, we are not told by the apostles. The fact itself, 
however, is self-apparent.+ In the silence of Scripture we 
are left very much to the conclusions of reason. The appella- 
tives, diddoxadoc, teacher, and padyric, learner, are correlatives. 
Scholars regard the teacher as the equivalent of katnynric, a 
catechist-teacher, ‘according to the ancient way of teaching, 
where the teacher dictated, and the pupil repeated.”{ Bibli- 
cists consider the teacher of the New Testament as corre- 
sponding with faGGi, rabbi, in the Jewish Church, § a position 
indicating at onge superiority and authority of human origin 
and character, witli large privileges of instruction, interpreta- 
tion, and dictation. ““‘ Acdéoxadoe appear as having a special 
function. .. . Upon them devolved the duty of giving pro- 
gressive instructions in \God’s redeeming purposes.” | Such 
are the conclusions of the learned, in the absence of more 
authoritative information,'| They are substantially agreed in 
giving to the teacher of the primitive Church a place in its 


* Paul himself, for example, 1 Cor: i, 1; xiv, 18; 1 Tim. ii, 7, ete. 

+ Compare Acts xxi, 9; 1 Tim. ii, 12. ¢ Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon. 

§ Dr. H. Cremer’s Biblical and The logical Lexicon of New Testament Greek ; 
also Dr. Robinson's Lexicon of New Tistament Greek. | Cremer. 
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organization, but with a function special and distinctive from 
that of the prophet. 

On this hypothesis the teacher represented the authority and 
wisdom of man, but the prophet represented the authority and 
wisdom of God. Woman was thence necessarily ineligible to 
the position of public “ teacher,” because its function would 
not only conflict with, but actually reverse, the order of pre- 
eminence and subordination existing between man and woman 
since the fall—the ground on which Paul places the prohibi- 
tive law in the passage under consideration.* For, in contra- 
distinction, the prophetess, npopiric, stood specially near to God, 
acted under God’s influence, spoke on God’s authority, com- 
municated God’s message, and assumed God’s place by his 
own express and exclusive appvintment. Hence woman as 
prophetess did not, and could not, “usurp authority over the 
man” in the same sense in which it was exercised by the 
teacher; and in the prophetic office man could not claim an 
exclusive monopoly based on nature, grace, or sin, but held it 
conjointly with woman, by divine appointment, and not of 
human authority. However, whether we accept or not this hy- 
pothesis, four things are clearly ascertained as matters of fact : 
(1) That in the New Testament sense prophet and teacher 
represented different and distinct duties, as their appellations 
and the apostolic discriminations designate; (2) of the two, 
the prophet was an officer of higher order than the teacher ; 
(3) woman was debarred from the position of teacher because 
inconsistent with her present relation of subordination under 
the judicial sentence of sin; and (4) her ineligibility to the 
office of teacher was no bar to her service in public life as 
prophetess, whatever that may import. Her silence is thence 
imposed as becoming, because as teacher it were abnormal, 
unseemly, and an utter sacrifice of her gratia modestie to be 
found before the public wrangling or wrestling with men on 
grave questions of law or duty, criticising, fault-finding, qnes- 
tioning, disputing, and dictating with a masculine assumption of 
authority such as would evidently tend to disturb the solemnities 
of churchly assemblies, extending even to unnatural disagree- 


* A woman’s public teaching was an approach to ruling over the man. ... The 
silence was enjoined for the subjection, and not subjection for the silence.”—Dr. 
De Loss Love, p. 30. 
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ments and disorder at home. None of these disagreeable pecul- 
iarities were present in the duties and service of the prophet. 

It may be helpful to our better understanding of this whole 
question to ascertain the exact historical condition of woman 
among the nations where the Gospel was first preached, before 
entering into a more critical investigation of her true attitude, 
as fixed in the New Testament, on the point of silence and 
subordination in the services of the Church. 

Her social status was simply deplorable. It has been so 
through all the historic ages, if we except a possible period in 
ancient Egypt.* The birth of a son is the occasion of great joy 
in the family; but that of a daughter is regarded as a great 
ealamity—so afflictive, indeed, that the father refuses to look 
upon his own child, or to speak to its mother, while friends 
hasten to sympathize with the father as being greatly injured, 
and upbraid the innocent sufferer as having perpetrated upon 
him some great wrong!+ In India, under such humiliation, 
the unwelcome little one is often buried alive. { The lady of 
rank and the hard-worked peasant daughter are alike ignorant 
and degraded ; and to teach them to read is accounted a folly 
and asin.§ Some believe that women have no souls, and are 
not fit for society. | Asa wife, woman is wedded from child- 
hood, not, however, by her own choice or consent, but under 
the control of others; nor is she treated with the affection 
of a companion, but is doomed to be a slave, ** whose duty it 
is to drudge for her husband’s comfort and pleasure, literally 
bearing all burdens, t+ and performing all menial offices. t+ 
To maintain parents is made compulsory with daughters. §§ 
An ancient custom is held in honor, in which an absent hns- 
band declines inquiring about the health of bis wife at home, 


* Wilkinson’s “ Ancient Egyptians,” vol. i, p. 4; Kenrick’s “ Ancient Egypt,” 
ete., vol. ii, p. 46. 

+ Dr. Thomson’s “ Land and Book,” vol. i, p. 177; Miss Rogers’ ‘‘ Domestic Life 
in Palestine,” p. 392. 

¢ Rev. J. D. Brown, deceased, returned missionary from India. 

§ “Scripture Manners and Customs,” p. 271; ‘Domestic Life in Palestine,” p. 123. 

|| Miss Rogers, p. 123. ¥ Rev. P. M. Buck, India Conf., M. E. Church. 

** “ Scripture Manners and Customs,” p. 270. 

++ Lane’s “ Modern Egyptians,” vol. i, p. 252; Kenrick’s “ Ancient Egypt,” 
vol. ii, pp. 46, 47. 

tt Wilkinson’s “ Ancient Egyptians,” vol. ii, pp. 223, 224. 

§§ Kenrick’s ‘‘ Ancient Egypt,” vol. ii, p. 47. 
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he knowing her to be sick, although he carefully inquires 
about every body else. He never writes to her, but to a son, 
if they have one, and to a fictitious one if they have not. 
The Arabs even scandalize their own wives by speaking of 
them to others in a manner as infamous as it is suggestive of 
indelicacy and uncleanness.* The Chakams affect a holy 
horror at being touched by any part of a woman's dress. + 
“They pronounce women to be weak and inferior in most ab- 
solute terms, and in accordance with this idea is their deport- 
ment toward them. . . . It is very common to see small boys 
lord it over both mother and sisters in a most insolent manner ; 
and they are encouraged to do so by the father. The evils re- 
sulting from this are incalculable. . . . Cases are rare where 
the husband has not, at some time or other, resorted to the lash 
to enforce obedience in his rebellious household. . . . Instances 
are not rare in which the husband kills the wife outright, . . . 
and no legal notice is taken of the murder.” t 

To speak to a woman in public, even to his own wife, was 
one of those six things which a rabbi was not allowed to do.§ 
“In the Vinaya, a Bhikshu is not only forbidden to speak to 
or look at a woman, but he may not hold out his hand to his 
own nother even if she were drowning.” | Thus the Brahmin 
in India, the Celestial of China, the Turk of Constantinople, 
the Jew of old Palestine, the Copt of ancient Egypt, the poet 
of cultured Greece, the senator of powerful Rome, have alike 
treated woman with undisguised contempt, and held it as a 
cardinal virtue to assign her to a mean and abject silence. 
Said Sophocles: “ Order saves those who obey command; by 
those who rule this with firm hand it should always be sus- 
tained, and never for a woman be overturned.” Said Eurip- 
ides, the Athenian poet: “ For a woman silence, sobriety, and 
in-doors are an adornment.” Said Callistratus, the model 
of Demosthenes, and great patron of eloquence: “The orna- 
ment of trees is foliage; of sheep, wool; of horses, the mane; 
of' men, the beard; of women, silence.”** So in tragedy 


* “Land and Book,” vol. i, p.176. + Frankl’s ‘Jews in the East,” vol. ii, p. 81. 
¢ “Land and Book,”’ vol. i, p. 187. 
§ Berachoth, fol. 43, b; Schwab, p. 404; see also Farrar’s “Life of Christ,” 
vol. i, p. 214, note. 
| Wilson’s “ Religion of the Hindus,” vol. i, p. 360. 
* ¥ Eurip., Heracl., 476. ** Whedon’s quotation, N. T, Com., vol. iv, p. 111. 
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Medea expresses the bitterest irony respecting public opinion 
of her sex, and receives sympathy from the chorus :— 





MHA.—’Exicraca: dé mpoc dt kai medixapev 
yuvaikec, cic piv to8A’ aunyavorarat, 
Kakav 6 mavTwv TéxTOVEC CodwTaTal. 







XO.—Alxa xai mavra mdAww orpédera. ... 
Erpépover dapat. 
"Epyerat tia yuvaikelyy yévet* 
ovKéte dvoxéAadog 


gaya yuvaixag be.* 













Mep.—But thou art capable: and also, besides, by nature 
We women indeed are least competent in things noble, 
While shrewdest plotters of all kinds of mischief. 







Cxo.—The rules of justice and every thing are again reversed ; 
Traditions change— 

Character is coming to the female race: 

No longer shall an ignoble 

Reputation attach to women. 














Said a Roman: “What has a woman to do with public 
haranguing?” And the answer was given: “ Nothing, if our 
ancient customs prevail.” + Said wise men: “* Women should 
not read in the law for the sake of the honor of the syna- 
gogue!” Said Schoettgen : “ Women were allowed in rabbin- 
ical schools, but only to hear, and never to speak or to ask 
a question.” An outer court of the ancient temple was appro- 
priated to women, but in a synagogue they were not per- 
mitted to read, though this was never denied to a child or a 
servant. “A certain matron asked Rabbi Eleazar: ‘ Where- 
fore were the Israelites who committed but one crime about 
the golden calf punished with a threefold penalty?’ Eleazar 
replied: ‘Women ought to know nothing but the distaff!’” 
“May the words of the law be burned rather than placed 
in the hands of women.” t Rabbies did not hesitate on most 
trivial. pretenses to vindicate their supposed right to degrade 
women by enforced ignorance, and then to despise the woman- 
hood they had degraded by consigning it to shame and silence. 
Because in the law (Deut. v, 1; xi, 19) where the duty of in- 
struction is imposed, the Hebrew verbs appear in the mascu- 
* Eurip., Med., Is. 408-411, 417-420. 
+ Valer. Max., iii, 8. 
¢ “ Bammidbar Rabba,” fol. 204, 4, 9, quoted by Bloomfield. 
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line gendér, it was insisted, on that ground, that a mother was 
debarred from teaching her own son; also from teaching her- 
self, because it was required to teach the “ chldren ;” and so 
none was authorized to teach a woman, because it was said, 
“Ye shall teach them to your sons,” and it was not said also, 
“to your daughters!” * “ Rabbis predicate four peculiarities 
of women: That they are wanton, (/uxwriosw,) that they are 
listeners, (auscultatrices,) lazy, (pigre,) envious, (zelose.) Our 
. rabbis judge that women are not lawful witnesses, (¢/legitimas.)’ + 

Out of this degraded female commonalty, naturally enough, 
there sprang manners characteristic of the sex when thus con- 
ditioned: manners of excitability, of disorder, and confusion 
extremely offensive to the cultured, and out of all propriety in 
the Christian assemblies. This was a subject of complaint in 
the fourth Christian century. Chrysostom describes the an- . 
noyance experienced under his own preaching thus: “ Then, 
indeed, the women, from such teaching, kept silence; but now 
there is apt to be great noise among them, much clamor and 
talking, and nowhere so much as in this place. They may all 
be seen here talking more than in the market or at the bath. 
For, as if they came hither for recreation, they are all engaged 
in conversing upon unprofitable subjects. Thus all is confu- 
sion, and they seem not to understand that unless they are 
quiet they cannot learn any thing that is useful. For when 
our discourse strains against the talking, and no one minds what 
is said, what good can it do them?” ¢ 

Finally, Dr. Anderson, describing the excitability and garru- 
lity instinctive with women in the East, as illustrated in a 
church service under the supervision of a missionary lady, 
states: “The chapel was early full of women, all sitting on 
the floor, and each one crowding to get as near her as possible. 
They were very much like a hive of bees. The slightest thing 
would set them all in commotion, and they resembled a town- 
meeting more than a religious gathering. When a child cried, 
it would enlist the energies of half a dozen women with voice 
and gesture to quiet it. When some striking thought of some 
speaker flashed upon the mind of some woman, she would be- 


*See Wetstein’s quotation in full of “ Kidduschim,” fol. 29. 2. 
+ Buxtorf’s Rabbinical Lexicon, col. 1,401, 1,402. 
t Chryostom, quoted by Dr. Whedon, New Testament Commentary, vol. iv, p. 111. 
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gin to explain it in no moderate tones to those about her, and 
this would set the whole off into a bedlam of talk which it would 
require two or three minutes to quell.” * 

With this unchanged and unchanging light upon both the 
picture and the page, we may begin to apprehend something 
of the difticulty and offense as they existed before Paul’s mind. 
Corinthian women, from the instincts of their language and 
sex, were excitable and given to talkativeness. Of these, the 
great uncultured commonalty were offensively garrulous in— 
the house of God, and violated the proprieties of the place. 
The public services were disturbed and disorderly. Probably 
masses of curious and unchristianized women were present in 
the congregations and contributed to this result. From Paul’s 
frequent recurrence in this chapter to “the gift of tongues,” 
it would seem that a good deal of noisy utterance and irregu- 
larity proceeded thence, suggestive of “madness” and “ con- 
fusion.” + Prophets and other officers of instruction were 
taken under apostolic direction. It was not the use, but the 
abuse, of these services that fell under censure. Against all 
this disorderly conduct, Paul’s protest comes with all the pur- 
pose and directness of his own great character. With unusual 
emphasis and earnestness, he exclaims with a reason: “ For 
God is not the author of confusion, t but of peace, as in all 
churches of the saints.” Then, rising to the dignity of his 
position, Paul commands the occasion, suppresses all commo- 
tion, and with his characteristic point and purpose, specifies: 
“Let your women keep silence,” etc. All this is in perfect 
harmony with all the circumstances indicated, and meets every 
demand of the occasion without doing violence to the service 
or its cause. The picture is more than merely natural—it ad- 
dresses itself to our intuitions as true. 

Aside-from the context, however, it is sufficiently apparent 
that there was, and must have been, some special occasion for 
the “shame” and “silence” so repeatedly invoked upon the 
character and conduct of these women in the church. ‘To the 
thoughtful mind the logical inference is unavoidable that there 





* “Oriental Churches,” ii, 277. | + Compare 1 Cor, xiv, 9-12, 16-19, 23-26, 33. 
tThis “confusion” (axaracracia, disorder, commotion, tumult) stands opposed 
in the antithesis tq “ peace,” (elpqvn, quiet, tranquility,) and explains the character 
of the command which follows immediately: ‘‘ Let your women keep silence,” etc. 
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existed some custom, or fact, or some custom in fact, and out 
of the usual character, which was regarded as an abuse of 
privilege, and stood related to this ruling, whereupon Paul pro- 
ceeds to lay down this prohibitive law; since so severe an in- 
terdiction fulminated upon any one class of believers, not ap- 
plicable to all elsewhere, were unintelligible and inappreciable 
and impossible if it were wholly imaginary, baseless, and un- 
ealled for. It is the need that necessitates the law. What 
that need was is already quite apparent. Further than this, it 
may be safely and fearlessly affirmed that neither in the texts 
themselves yet to be investigated, nor in their respective con- 
texts, nor elsewhere in the Christian Scriptures, is there a 
shadow of warrant authorizing the opinion that the seal of 
silence was divinely placed on the lips of Christian women, 
when properly engaged in the public services of the sanctuary. 
For it must be borne in mind that the question, disembarrassed — 
and simplified, is not now whether women are entitled to 
preach the Gospel, but whether they are remanded to an abso- 
lute and perpetual silence when related to the services in the 
Church of Jesus. 

In pressing this inquiry, we may waive any instinctive desire 
common to the Teutonic races, and suppress any argument 
looking to the ennobling of woman’s character, to the appre- 
ciation of her worth, to the honor of her love, to her assign- 
ment to an equality with man in accordance with the position, 
development, culture, and wealth of her womanhood. These 
are conditions which address themselves to our intelligence 
and appreciation ; but the specific inquiry proposed leads to a 
critical examination of the words employed by Paul to the 
Corinthians, with special reference to the laws of etymology 
and emphasis involved: “Let your women keep silence in 
the churches: for it is not permitted unto them to speak; but 
to be under obedience, as also saith the law. And if they will 
learn any thing, let them ask their [idéove, own] husbands at 
home: for it is a shame for women to speak in the church.” 
1 Cor. xiv, 34, 35. 

The command thus strikes thrice and transversely across 
the position of the Christian woman when she enters the 
place and assumes the attitude of divine worship. Ai yuvaixec 
tuav év tai¢g éxnAnoia ovydtwoav ob yap émrétpatta avtaic 
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Aaieiv .. . aloypov. . . yvvatkiv év éxndnoia Aadeiv, Let your wom- 
en m the churches keep silence: for it is not permitted unto 
them to speak;...a shame... for women to speak in [the] 
church. These parts of the paragraph involve the points to 
be specially considered. We quote the common text, though 
a critical text will not affect our argument. The sentences are 
certainly significant. Many regard them as mandatory in pur- 
pose and unquestionable in character, teaching that for women 
in church silence is enjoined, and to speak isa shame. The 
examination of two or three words, whose emphasis and ety- 
mology are involved, will discover whether or not the interdic- 
tion of speech is absolutely imposed upon the Christian women 
of our worshiping assemblies. The verb ovydétwoay (let them 
keep silence) is sufficiently expressive ; but the subjects of that 
command are the women of the Corinthian Church, to which 
the epistle was sent.* 

The verb Aadéw is twice employed here to designate the 
character of the speaking or utterance which was regarded as 
disorderly, and so was forbidden : “* Not permitted unto them ¢o 
speak... shame to speak in the church.” This word, Aadéw, 
is one of the onomatopoetic class whose sound is suggestive ot 
the sense, as is illustrated by such words as thunder, rumbling, 
splash, babble, chatter, and the like. The stem Aad, lal, like bar, 
in barbarous, is considered to be based on its peculiar sound,+ 

, and so inherently conveys a signification of the same char- 
acter. Thus, in comparative philology, it stands related to 
Latin Jallare, to sing; German Jallen; English lull, lullaby, 
etc. The word-radical, in itself, strictly expresses inarticulate 
sounds, but not intelligible speech ; and so it is frequently ap- 
plied in classic usage to inanimate objects, designating the 
murmuring of the trees, or instrumental music, as év aiid 
Aareiv,t to play ona flute, or, wadyadw Aadreiv,§ to sound the harp. 
So Aadéw is employed to indicate the utterances of the lower 

* Dr. Duryea, making a defensive statement of the action of the Brooklyn Pres- 
bytery excluding women from participating, except silently, in public religious 
services, says: “ Perceiving this fact, some have expressed the wish that Paul 
had added to his injunction—‘in Corinth.’ But he did not add it!” Nor was it 
needed. At the very beginning of this epistle he formally dedicated it to “ the 
Church which is at Corinth.” Repetition was uncalled for. 


+ Valpy on Greek Language, p. 159. 
} Theocrit., xx, 29. § Anax., Hoplom., 1. 
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animals, the twitter of birds, the chirping of locusts, the chat- 
tering of monkeys, and the barking of dogs, as in Aadovor pév 
ovrot ppigova. de ob*—these, indeed, utter sounds, but they speak 
not. ‘Thence, by easy transition—by one remove from empty 
vocabilities—the word comes to be appropriated to beings of 
intelligence, and, in reference to little children, conveys the 
sense of clack, or prattle,t as in masddpiov Gv deivorarog Aadsiv 
édoxovv elva, t L, being a little child, was thought to be a most 
astonishing one to prattle; and o¢ ving eAddovy,§ I was 
accustomed to prattle as a little child. Hence, Dr. Robin- 
son defines the proper meaning of Aadéw to be, “to use the 
voice without any necessary reference to words spoken, and 
thus differing from sinsiv, to speak, and Aéyeav, to say.” | 
So in later Greek this word, still holding tenaciously to its 
stem-sense, becomes applied to utterances of a strange or fool- 
ish character. 4 

A careful analysis of the uses of Aadéw in the New Testa- 
ment develops several particulars worthy of note in this con- 
nection. It occurs therein, in all, two hundred and ninety- 
four times, of which in two hundred and eighty-six instances 
the word stands related to persons, thrice it is applied to thun- 
ders, thrice to blasphemies of the beast, once to the utter- 
ances of the law, and yet once to the blood of Jesus “that 
speaketh better things than that of Abel.” However, the 
character of the utterances themselves, rather than the num- 
ber of persons indicated, is the thing that is conclusive of the 

* Plutarch, ii, 909, A. +So Yonge and Robinson. 

+ Xenophon, Cyropeedia, i, 4, 12. § Paul, 1 Cor. xiii, 11. 

| The philologist will be pleased to trace this radical sense throughout this 
word-family. The several members may be grouped thus :— 

a, The agent: AdAag, AaAnrne, AaAaynrne, and 7 AaAnrtpic, prattler, prater, babbler, 
croaker. 

B. The action: Aaréu, AaAayéw, rapadadév, katadaréw, to prattle, babble, chirrup, 
chirp, prate at random, chatter ; aAaduGw, to shout. 

y. The effect: Aadud, AGAn, AaAayh, AdAnpa, AdAaypa, a babbling, prattle, gossip, 
chattering talk ; also, aAaAn, dAaAd, aAaAyn, a loud ery or shout ; dAaAnréc, a war-cry. 

6. The quality: Aadntixde, Addo¢, given to babbling ; GAdAnroc, unutterable. 

J “Compare in English ‘to talk nonsense,’ that is, foolishly.” Robinson’s Lexi- 
con, p. 422. Illustrative examples may be found in 1 Tim. v, 13: “ Tattlers also, 
and busy-bodies, AaAodoa: ra uy déovra, speaking things which they ought not;” 
Jude 16: “Their mouth AaAei irépoyxa, speaketh great swelling words,” (that is, 
boastful ;) 2 Cor. xi, 23: ‘ mapagpovav Aadd, I speak as a fool.” 1 Cor. xiv, 9; 
2 Cor. xii, 4; Matt. xii, 34, ete. 
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usus of the word.* Of the total two hundred and ninety-four 
instances occurring in the New Testament, about one hundred 
and sixty-six are referable to some external circumstance or 
textual adjunct denotive of stress or excitement, and one hun- 
dred and four additional represent some kind of supernatural 
communication ; and, exclusive of the two instances now under 
consideration, there remain only twenty-two places wherein 
the word has an application to speech of: ordinary character. 
Then of the two hundred and eighty-six examples involving per- 
sons, only sixteen show a usage of the word in a condition of 
things suggestive of application to a tranquil mind. In this 
very chapter Aadéw is applied to revelation once, to mystery 
once, to intelligent speech once, to prophesying twice, and to 
unknown tongues seventeen times, and twice it is applied to 
women, making twenty-four occurrences in all. As showing 
the great preponderance of probabilities touching the meaning 
of the word as applied in the New Testament in the direction 
of excited communication, these facts have a value which 
should not be overlooked in this expository argument; and 
the usage of the word in the chapter shows this infrequency of 
its application by Paul to ordinary speaking—once in twenty- 
four times. 

Classic wsus, then, exhibits the word itself, with all its word- 
family in strange unanimity, as conveying the fundamental 
sense of chattering or babbling: a view designated by Dr. 
Robinson as “ using the voice without any necessary reference 
to words spoken, and so differing from eimetv and Aéyev.” 
Then the New Testament, carrying forward this sense, modifies 
and applies it to things strange and foolish, perhaps also to the 
“gift of tongues ;” and thence it passes to intelligent speech, 
but in a character of excited communication for the most part, 
which, in effect, where many persons are engaged in animated 
conversation, would inevitably lead to chattering or babbling, 
with the attendant idea of commotion, in public assemblies, 
And, in exact correspondence with these indications, we have 
the fact of the instinctive dispositions and characteristics of 

* Rev. Mr. Ross says, (Bibliotheca Sacra, vol. xxvi, p. 342:) “The usage of the 
word in the New Testament is conclusive on this point,” and then proceeds in 
proof to enumerate the instances and usage of the translators of our English version. 


Surely the critical and scholarly will hardly accept the English translation, itself 
undergoing revision, as ‘‘conclusive” of the etymology of the Greek Testament. 
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the commonalty of women in Bible countries, with all the ac- 
companying confusion and babel, as exampled in the historical 
illustration cited in the mission scene, and the description 
given by Chrysostom in the fourth Christian century. If, now, 
the context of this passage be found to sustain this view, the 
conviction will become almost resistless that the kind of 
speaking referred to, and denounced by Paul as a “shame” to 
women in Churches, was nothing other than a bedlam of 
chattering, unbecoming the house of God, and utterly demor- 
alizing to the services of the sanctuary. Indeed, this whole 
chapter is an energetic effort on Paul’s part to reform the 
Church of abuses noisy and babbling in character :— 


Now, brethren, if I come unto you speaking (AaAéw) with 
tongues, what shall I profit you, except I shall speak (AaAéw) to 
you either by revelation, or by knowledge, or by prophesying, or 


by doctrine? and even things without life giving sound, whether 


ipe or harp, except they give a distinction in the sounds, how 
shall it be known what is piped or harped?. . . So likewise ye, 
except ye utter by the tongue words easy to be understood, how 
shall it be known what is spoken (AaAéw)? for ye shall speak 
(AaAéw) into the air, There are, it may be, so many kinds of 
voices in the world, and none of them is without signification ; 
therefore, if I know not the meaning of the voice, I shall be unto 
him that speaketh (AaAéw) a barbarian, and he that speaketh 
(AaAéw) shall be a barbarian unto me. Even so ye, forasmuch as 
ye are zealous of = meg gifts, seek that ye may excel to the edi- 
fying of the Church. ... Else, when thou shalt bless with the spir- 
it, how shall he that occupieth the room of the unlearned say 
Amen at thy giving of thanks, seeing he understandeth not what 
thou sayest? ... If therefore the whole Church be come together 
into one place, and all speak (AaAéw) with tongues, and there 
come in those that are unlearned or unbelievers, will they not 
say that ye are mad?.. . How is it then, brethren? when ye 
come together, every one of you hath a psalm, hath a doctrine, 
hath a tongue, hath a revelation, hath an interpretation. Let all 
things be done unto edifying. If any man speak (AaAéw) in an un- 
known tongue, let it be by two, or at the most by three, and that 
by course... .If any thing be revealed to another that sitteth 
by, let the first hold his peace; for ye may all prophesy one by one, 
that all may learn... . For God is not the author of confusion, but 
of peace, as in all Churches of the saints. Let your women keep 
silence in the churches: for it is not permitted unto them to speak, 
(AaAéw;) but they.are commanded to be under obedience, as also 
saith the law. And if they will learn any thing, let them ask their 
husbands at home: for it is a shame for women to speak (Aadéw) 
in the church. . . . Let all things be done decently and in order. 
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These strictures of the apostle in reference to parties gath- 
ered in Church, represented as a collection of persons piping and 
harping without giving forth distinct sounds; this declaration 
that unless they speak words easy to be understood they speak 
into the air; this comparison of the scene of unknown tongues 
to barbarians and madness; this medley described in their 
coming together, produced by their psalms, doctrines, tongues, 
revelations, and interpretations; this direction that speakers 
shall proeeed “ only by two, or at the most by three, and that 
by course ;” this requirement that when something is revealed 
to one sitting by, “the first shall hold his peace;” this direct 
protest that God is not the author of confusion, but of peace 
in all the Churches of the saints; this closing sentence: “ Let 
every thing be done decently and in order” —this state of facts 
reveals sources of disorder and occasions of annoyance which 
loudly called for reproof and suppression, and with reference 
to which the women were ordered back into silence, because 
forward in meaningless utterances and medley demonstrations 
in the Christian Churches. 

Now, in all this there is nothing as yet that appears in the 
text or context which is conclusive of Paul’s intention to dis- 
criminate against women of real culture and Christian propri- 
ety in common with the garrulous crowd, or against Christian 
women of any other age or any other country than that where 
this reform of abuse was in demand, or that women were remand- 
ed to silence in the Churches for any other offense than that al- 
ready described and illustrated. Ptitio principii is not proof ; 
assumption is not even probability. At this point direct issue is 
made with the advocates of the opposite view. The onus pro- 
bandi rests with the aflirmant, to show that the law enforcing 
silence was in intent absolute and universal, as is claimed, and 
so was intended to apply to all women in all countries in all 
time; that the word Aadéw, a key-word to the interpreta- 
tion, does not mean what its radical sense shows, to chatter, 
clamor, or talk, but does mean, in distinction, all manner of 
public address appertaining to Church services; in short, that 
the rule enforcing silence upon women was not related to any 
class of persons, as at Corinth, or to any particular offense 
among them, but referred to public speaking generally, and 
sv in its measure and purpose was absolute, and therefore un- 
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qualifiedly absolute—so that now women of high endowments, 
of beautiful character and culture, and delicate persuasions to 
all that is good, are forever remanded to a suppression of 
speech, to an absolute silence in the service of song; that 
the interdiction of utterance falls with full effect upon all 
such as would render churchly response in the liturgy; that 
women in all Christendom are to-day acting in weekly and 
open violation of this divine command whenever, in our 
churches, they open their lips to repeat the Lord’s prayer, or 
whenever they proceed to teach others in the Sunday-school, 
or whenever they break the silence within church walls by 
Christian salutations, or whenever they express their yearn- 
ings of soul in social services in behalf of themselves or their 
children or friends, or whenever they would individually be 
instructed by their ministers in the church, since the same 
iron law rules absolutely, “If they will learn, let them ask 
their husbands at home ;” and if they have no husbands, or 
if their husbands are as ignorant and degraded as themselves, 
let them go untaught in the Lord by express provision, utter- 
ly interdicting the Lord’s own commission: “Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature ;” much less 
shall any woman be found praying or speaking in public, 
though both had their place in the apostolic Church, as ap- 
pears in this very epistle, and within four chapters of this very 
place, where Paul does not suppress the thing, but only governs 
the manner of its performance, when he says: “ Every woman 
that prayeth or prophesieth with her head uncovered, dishon- 
oreth her head.” 1 Cor. xi, 5. 

To such extremes must the adherents of the opposition go, 
in order to be thoroughly consistent. Extreme as these con- 
clusions are, they are legitimate to the premises assumed by 
the advocates of woman’s absolute silence, as imposed to be 
perpetuated in the Christian Church. For they who cham- 
pion that cause are painfully embarrassed with the inconsist- 
ency of their position. Prominent among these is the Rev. Mr. 
Ross, whose articles on this subject appeared in the “ Bibli- 
otheca Sacra,” as named at the head of this paper. He says :— 


This reason, to which Paul refers, is as Let it be understood that these com- 
permanent and extensive as the race itself. mands are general rules (!) for fully-con- 
... 80 long as man is made male and fe- stituted Churches. They admit of excep- 
male, the reason of the prohibition exists tions in case of weak Churches composed 
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unimpaired, and, of course, the prohibi- almost entirely of women, and female 

tion itself abides in full force. teachers of the ignorant negro and 
The reasons given [for silenceimposed] heathen. It is not only permitted to 

are as extensive as... the human family, women, but it becomes their duty to do, in 

and as permanent as the law of the sewes. such case, what it would be improper for 

. . » Paul secures order. . . by prohib- them to do in well-constituted Churches. 

iting positively, expressly, repeatedly, —P. 756. 

and unqualifiedly, the women from speak- 

ing at all.—P. 340. 

It is interesting, at least, to understand ‘how a prohibi- 
tion pronounced as absolutely “ permanent as the law of the 
sexes,” “prohibiting positively, expressly, repeatedly, and un- 
qualifiedly, the women from speaking at all,” should yet be 
made mere “ general rules ” which “ admit of exceptions” ad 
Uibitum ; and how, “so long as man is made male and female the 
reason of the prohibition exists unimpaired,” and “the prohi- 
bition abides in full force,” yet the inflexible law and its 
reason are so accommodating as to get completely reversed in 
case of “ weak” Churches, or those not “fully constituted,” so 
that what would be improper (#) in well-constituted Church- 
es actually becomes a high Christian “duty” in others! * So 
the great iron rule of the apostle crumbles away in the pres- 
ence of the first case of expediency, and the “ unqualified ” in- 
junction is dissolved wherever “the ignorant negro and hea- 
then” are involved! This doctrine of shifting and shiftless ex- 
pediency is as dangerous as it is injudicious when falling into 
the hands of an expositor who teaches it to be not asin, but 
only “improper,” and not only allowable, but actually a Chris- * 
tian “duty,” for good and gifted women to violate at times 
so plain a law of divine prohibition! This is not only a com- 
plete departure from Paul's “ unqualified” precept, as it is as- 
sumed to be, but it literally relegates the whole subject at last 
to human judgment for decision. For, if exceptions are allow- 
able at all, the rule has ceased beyond recall to be of universal 
application, and the “ prohibition,” which was supposed to be 
‘as permanent as the race itself,” breaks down completely, 
only leaving it to human judgment to determine when wom- 
en may speak and when they shall be suppressed in the godly 
exercise of their Christian gifts in the churches. If, then, Mr. 

*“Tt is not denied that women properly qualified may teach and exhort familiar- 
ly in the household, and in the social circle and Bible class.” But “shall a woman 
in a formally constituted assembly of the Church assume the place and perform the 
office of minister?” —Dr. Duryea. 
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Ross should proceed with self-constituted autocratic authority 
to decide so debatable a question in a given case, what would 
he have to say when others, and women, his equals in judg- 
ment, we will suppose, should choose to differ with all defer- 
ence from his conclusion ? 

Moreover, this “ prohibition” is as absolutely “ permanent 
and extensive as the race itself,” or it is not. If it is, no hu- . 
man power under any pretext can suspend or vacate its appli- 
cation in any case whatever, for its violation were simply sin- 
ful, and the plea of expediency or necessity cannot be allowed. 
Nowhere is Paul himself found referring to admitted “ excep- 
tions in case of weak Churches,” or placés without “a formally 
constituted assembly.” He furnishes no subterfuge for eva- 
sion or escape. His language is simple and unqualified : “ Let 
your women keep silence in the churches.” Let those who in- 
terpret this command as dooming women of noble gifts and 
high culture and Christian grace to an absolute and perpetual 
silence in the Christian Church whenever they worship God, 
stand by the impossible and absurd conclusions to which they 
are forced by the principle of consistency, or surrender a the- 
ory which they cannot prove in the light of historic facts, and 
so accept an interpretation which shows that the apostle’s 
mind was directed against an abuse,* and not a use, of privi- 
lege; against disorderly chatterings of women in the church, 
and not against the Christian women themselves offering services 
with all propriety—as when the court-crier commands “silence 
in court,” it is understood that disorder must cease, that business 
may proceed undisturbed. Now, if Paul really meant, as is as- 
sumed, that his prohibition should be noé universal, but be in- 
operative in a large class of exceptional instances, why did he 
not tell us so himself explicitly? And if he did make its ap- 
plication universal, why are the advocates of women’s silence 
found insisting on exceptions to his ruling? And if he did 
not legislate a prohibition that was permanent for all time, 
and as universal as the race, why do they argue that he did? 
And if he has left the application of the law an open question, 
to be sometimes valid and sometimes vacated, who is to de- 
cide in the absence of divine authority? But what is the mean- 


* ‘This whole fourteenth chapter is devoted to directions,....in order to core 
rect certain abuses in their public worship.” —Mr. Ross, p. 350. 
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ing of this attempt to hold on to “ both horns of the dilemma” 
at the same time; this endeavor to inconsistently interpret a 
given precept as unqualifiedly absolute, and yet as unquali- 
fiedly conditional—as necessarily applicable to the women of 
all Christendom during all time, but with as many exceptions 
in reserve unknown to the Scriptures as the interpreter may 
choose to elect; to muzzle the mouths of all Christian, cult- 
ured women in the direction of good when within Church 
walls, by the forced interpretation of a rule they cannot main- 
tain— unless it be to show by these very embarrassments, 
which complicate the position, that the arguments adduced are 
utterly illogical, and the interpretations made are at war with 
Gospel truth ? 


We conclude, therefore, that the kind Sabbath-schools are not the kind of 
of meeting in which women are com- meetings described or referred to, . 
manded to keep silence is every sort of The word “silence” does not cover sing- 
religious meeting where both sexes are ing, for it was used with express refer- 
present.—Mr. Ross, p. 352. ence to speaking. If we appeal to logic, 

let us be governed by it.—P. 756. 


Well, well! Now give us a new dictionary, that we may be 
instructed how singing is simply another way to “keep si- 


lence!” And does it not seem a little peculiar that the rule 
that applies wnzversally to Church assemblies does not work in 
certain “kinds” of meetings; and that Sabbath-schools have 
to be set aside as impliedly so irreligious in character as to be 
excluded from “ every sort of religious meeting?” This will 
strike the Christian intelligence of the community as a marvel- 
ous diseovery—the more since Paul himself, so tar from having 
“described or referred to” any “kind” of religious meetings 
whatever, did not himself even bint that such a discrimination 
was possible! What he did say was: “ Let your women keep 
silence in the churches.” There is neither classification nor lim- 
itation beyond that. “ Kind of religions meeting ” is an after- 
thought with expositors, but without warrant from Paul. To 
maintain, then, that the rule which probibits speech is at once 
“permanent and extensive as the race itself,” but altogether 
dependent on the kind of religious meetings in each instance 
where it is to apply, is as illogical in reasoning as it is absurd 
in fact. “If we appeal to logic, let us be governed by it,” 
truly! Even Dr. Duryea adopts this indefensible mode of 
statement. He says: “ The phrase ‘keep silence’ stands for a 
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word that excludes all forms of speech. But it is objected: 
‘This leads to absurdity.’ A woman cannot respond in the 
services, or sing in the act of praise! To this is sufficient the 
answer: Teaching involves authority, and so superiority. De- 
votional utterance assumes nothing of the sort.” 

Now, it may be a “sufficient answer” for the purpose had 
in view by Dr. Duryea, but it is, nevertheless, not a sufficient 
answer, unless it be implied that “devotional utterance” and 
“ singing” mean to “keep silence!” The objection is not va- 
cated by the answer. The fallacy of his argument discovers it- 
self in holding to a theory which assumes that the law to be 
universally observed must be universally binding, while yet he 
himself undertakes to discharge that obligation on his own 
responsibility whenever in his judgment its application would 


eventuate in absurdity! To maintain the absoluteness of the . 


law is to surrender the right to discriminate in its applica- 
tions to different kinds of religious meetings. Both cannot 
be true. One other hypothesis frees the situation from all the 
absurdities that unavoidably attach to this: namely, that the 
apostle’s rule designs to suppress the noisy interruptions and 
chatterings incident to Churchly assemblies; aims to suppress 
the abuses, but not to suppress a majority of members in 
Christ’s Church—a view which may be extended to include 
the improper use of the gifts of prophecy and tongues sup- 
pressed by Paul when he protests that “ God is not the author 
of confusion, but of quiet in all the Churches of the saints.” 
Another difficulty confronts those who oppose this right of 
speech within the Christian Church. The advocates of this 
doctrine are manifestly embarrassed at finding themselves at 
cross-purposes with Paul where he merely offers a regulation 
to govern the manner of public address, instead of silencing 
outright all manner of speech by an express injunction. In 
this same epistle, within four chapters of this same place, and 
in respect to some of these same women, Paul said: “ Every 
woman that prayeth or prophesieth with her head uncovered 
dishonoreth her head.” As to the fact of praying and prophe- 
sying in the chureh no remark whatever is made by Paul. In 
the legislative sense there is neither express permission nor 
prohibition. Rather, beth services are assumed to be entirely 
right, as a matter of course. Yet he prescribes how these shalb 
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be conducted before Christian assemblies. Now, this was the 
moment of all others to extinguish forever all female prophecy 
and prayer if he would. It could not have failed in the un- 
derstanding of all Christendom beyond recall had he chosen to 
say just then that the services of womanly prayer and prophe- 
sying should be henceforth discontinued. But did he do it? 
Nothing of the kind. Instead of remanding to silence the 
gifted women thus engaged, he points out simply an impro- 
priety of their manner, giving a reason, and then directing 
how these services shall be conducted thereafter. To govern 
the method implies the continuance of the service. To say 
that Paul undertook in the first instance to regulate the way 
in which public prayer and prophecy were to proceed, and 
then, chapters afterward, returned to the subject and inter- 
dicted the prophecy and prayer themselves, is simply incredi- 
ble in the absence of a necessitating theory. Nor is it Pauline 
thus to take offensive troubles by sections. His directness of 
\W character always goes to the core at once. To suppose that he 
s peremptorily wndid at last, as wrong, what he took in hand, 
allowed by silence, and regulated by a special legislation, at 
% the first, as right, is to deprive the whole procedure of that noble 
judgment and directness which so distinguished the mind of 
this famous apostle. 
~ Paul for the time seems to allow the practice, while he 
+ condemns the manner of its performance. ... He may have al- 
* lowed an existing custom to pass unrebuked while he called 
attention to the indecency of its performance; and, having re- 
buked the indecency, he may in another part of the same Jet- 
ter have forbidden the custom itself.”—Mr. Ross, p. 353. 
“A precept of an apostle may discontinue a previous cus- 
tom.”—Dr. Duryea. 

In point of fuct, Paul does not “seem” to allow the practice, 
but he allows it! Besides, to “ discontinue a custom” is one 
thing, and to discontinue a prophet is quite another. “A precept 

F of an apostle may discontinue a previous ewstom,” but we do not 
e 


nn 
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know that any apostle ever suppressed a Christian. prophetess. 
Nor is it pertinent to suppose what Paul “may” or “méght” 
have done; we are only interested in what he did do as a 
matter of fact. He might have commanded the sun to stand 
*still, but he did not. So far from discontinuing the function of 
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the prophetess, prediction had foretold its place in the Chris- 
tian system, and an apostle proclaimed it the divine will, 
and the Pentecost as the day when women were to be fully 
inaugurated to their prophetical work. We know, therefore, 
that women were appointed to this service, and were divinely 
endued and endowed for its sacred performance; and we have 
no authority for believing that their office was ever abolished, 
in distinction from that of the men, or, indeed, that it was ever 
abolished at all. What, then, was the precise attitude assigned 
to woman in the New Testament in respect to public speak- 
ing? what the divine appointment and purpose as to her right- 
ful prerogative and function in the Church of Jesus? 

Eight hundred years before the birth of Christ a Hebrew 
prophet arose who foretold the dispensation of the Spirit, who 
glorified the advantages of the Gospel, who predicted the func- 
tion of prophecy to be bestowed on women as characteristic of 
the Church of Christianity. When, then, the day of Pentecost 
had come upon the apostles, Peter arose before the multitude, 
himself under the influence of the Spirit, and addressed his 
brethren, naming this prophet of the Hebrews, quoting the 
words of his prophecy, and proclaiming the occasion then 
present as the one of predicted power and fulfillment. He 
said: “ This is that which was spoken by the prophet Joel, 
‘And it shall come to pass in the last days, saith God, I will 
pour out of my Spirit upen all flesh; and your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy ; and your young men shall see vis- 
ions, and your old men shall dream dreams; and on my serv- 
ants and on my handmaidens I will pour out in those days of 
my Spirit, and they shall prophesy.’ ” * 

Now it is werthy of note (1) that the Spirit’s influence was 
bestowed upon men and women without distinction: “I will 
pour out of my Spirit wpon all flesh ;” (2) that the official fune- 
tion was conferred expressly upon men and women without 
distinction: “ Your sons and your daughters ;” and (3) the 
peculiar service imposed is rendered unusually emphatic in the 
sentence by position and repetition: “‘ Sons and daughters... 
servants and Aandmaidens . . . they shall prophesy.” + In the 


* Acts ii, 16-18, quoting Joel ii, 28, 29. 


+ “ Now Ged poured out his Spirit upon all flesh, so that men and women did 


prophesy in the primitive Churches.”—Rev. Mr. Ross, p. 346. 
Fourrn Series, Vor. XXX.—17 
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course of sacred history the prophetical gift in the possession 
of woman was not a new thing. The odes of Deborah and 
Hannah were known to all the Hebrew ages after them, and 
the prophecies of Miriam and Huldah * belonged to the old dis- 
pensation; while in the apostolic period “ there was one Anna, 
a prophetess, the daughter of Phanuel, of the tribe of Aser,” 
(Luke ii, 36,) and also “four daughters” of Philip the evangelist, 
. virgins, which did prophesy.” + Acts xxi, 8,9. This special 
provision made in the Gospel scheme according to the ancient 
prediction, this express revival of the order on the day of Pen- 
tecost formally giving prominence to women, and the perpet- 
uation of such service in the Christian Church, are facts of sig- 
nificance in the expositior of this subject. 

Philologists and writers are silent as regards any distinction 
in the function of prophets in exercise by the two sexes. As 
the Scriptures are also silent, it may be safely assumed that 
none existed. Precisely what its sacred office designated, then, 
must be learned from the etymology of the terms employed to 
convey its character and purpose, from the codrdinates prophet 
and prophetess, and the corresponding ‘verbs, x23 and_ xpoon- 


tevw, which are equivalents in the Hebrew and Greek texts, 
Prophet, mpoonrnc, 5, (x23, vates,) is derived “ from mpé, before, and 


onul, I speak—not 796, according to time, except in a secondary 
and derived sense, but as to place or manner.” t It designates a 
“person gifted for the exposition of divine truth ;”§ “a di- 
vine teacher,” | ‘‘ one who speaks openly, ... who proclaims a 
divine message,” belonging to “a class of instructors or preach- 
ers next in rank to the apostles, and before the diddonadoc ;” ** 
‘an interpreter of scripture, a preacher.” ++ In respect to prophetess, 
mpopijrec, 7}, (7x*23,) authorities indicate the difference by gender, 


* Judges iv, 4; v; 1 Sam. ii, 1; Exod. xv, 20; 2 Kings xxii, 14. 

+“ We can find no instance in the Bible of a woman speaking in public.” —Mr. - 
Ross, p. 746. “Now God poured out his Spirit upon all flesh, so that men and 
women did prophesy in the Primitive Church.”—P. 346. 

“But he that prophesieth speaketh unto men to edification and exhortation and 
comfort. ... But he that prophesieth edifieth the church." —Paul, 1 Gor. xiv, 3, 4. 

“Our Lord commissioned no women among the apostles and evangelists.”—Dr. 
Duryea. We must admire the ingenuity and prudence of this last and carefully- 
worded statement, as the omission of prophets and prophetesses is very significant. 

¢ Dr. Cremer. § T. Sheldon Green’s Lexicon of New Testament Greek. 

| Greenfield. “| Cremer. ** Robinson. tt Liddell and Scott. 
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without a difference of service, designating her as “a gifted 
female teacher,” * “ who has consecrated herself to God.” + Be- 
sides the predictive sense represented in the Hebrew verb x33, it 
means “ to speak, to announce;’’t “to teach the divine will;” 
“to instruct the people ;”§ and its equivalent tpodytedw means 
“to set forth matter of divine teaching ;” | “ proclaiming God’s 
will;” | “to exhort, reprove, threaten, under divine influence, 
as embassadors or interpreters of his will;” ** “to publicly ex- 
pound, to preach.” tt 

Three noteworthy facts are here settled philologically beyond 
questioning on the highest authorities known to criticism, 
namely, 1. That prophetess meant an interpreter of Scripture, 
an expounder, a preacher; 2. That her express vocation was 
to instruct the people, to exhort, to reprove, to preach, as the 
interpreter of Scripture ; and, 3. That her proper place in the 
organization of the Christian Church was “next in rank to the 
apostles, and before the diddoxado.” “The prophets of the New 
Testament were supernaturally illuminated expounders and 
preachers.” tt Yet Mr. Ross says: “Prophecy is never used in 
the New Testament for preaching.” —P. 345. “In no passage 
in the New Testament can either the verb zpopnrevw, or the 
noun tpoitn¢ be proved to refer to, or include, ordinary preach- 
ing.” —Pp. 345, 346. Dr. Van Dykesays: “ We challenge the 
production of one, only one, clear instance of a woman being 
appointed or recognized of God as a preacher.” Dr. Duryea 
says: “In the Apostofic Church it was noé the custom for . 
women to preach. ... There is yet no proof that these inspired 
women exercised the gift im public, promiscuous, constituted 
assemblies of the Church.” To all of which answer may be 
made: 1. That the etymology of the Greek and Hebrew prove 
that in the New Testament sense especially, the prophet was a 
preacher, and prophesying meant preaching. 2. That “ preach- 
ing,” as defined by Webster, means, “ Zo pronownce a public 
discourse,” and this idea, so ingrained in the word in the pub- 
lic understanding, puts the burden of proof upon those who 

* Green. + Greenfield. 

¢ Fuerst’s Hebrew Lexicon. 

§ B. Davidson’s Analytical Hebrew Lexicon. 

| Bagster’s Analytical Lexicon of New Testament. Greek. 

| Cremer. ** Robinson. t+ Liddell and Scott. 

tt Dr. Smith’s Bible Dictionary, Hackett’s edition, 1871. 
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claim that Christian prophetesses were accustomed to preach 
in private. Moreover, it must be proved, not assumed, that 
there was any distinction in the function or in the service as 
exercised by prophetic men and women, in the apostolic times. 
Paul distinetly affirms: “He that prophesieth speaketh unto 
men (dvSperorc) to edification and exhortation and comfort; .. . 
he that prophesieth edifieth the Church.” 

Dr. Duryea remarks: “ If the Spirit chose in sovereignty to 
elect and inspire women with gifts of prophecy, and they could 
show the signs of a prophet, they were fiot forbidden to speak. 
Under the same conditions they would not be forbidden now.” * 
Then women as prophets were not forbidden to speak in 
public at all in the primitive Church, since they certainly 
showed “the signs” when Anna and the “four daughters” of 
Philip were permitted the service by the Church, and “did 
prophesy.” On the historical aspect of the question, at least, 
this is a surrender of the whole ground of controversy. What, 
then, was “not forbidden,” and was comprehended in “ the 
gift of prophecy?” Not only “ to preach,” as has been shown, 
for “he that prophesieth speaketh unto men to edification, 

. edifieth the Church.” But now these women “were 
supernaturally illuminated expounders and preachers.” So 
are all who are entitled to preach Jesus as “called of God,” 
whether women or men. Whoever assumes to preach Christ 
without the divine or supernatural impression of its being his 
personal duty and responsibility, goe® to the sacred work 
“wnealled and unauthorized,” and renders it a perfunctory 
profession. An impression and influence from God upon 
the soul, whereby he realizes, “ Woe is unto me if I preach 
not the Gospel,” are nof natural, but supernatural. Super- 
natural illumination exhibits the seals of divine authority to 
preach as distinctly as the inspiration of God, if, indeed, they 
are not substantially one. The Christian preacher may not be 
inspired in the same measure and to the same purpose as apos- 
tles were when they wrote, or as prophets were when they 
predicted ; but who knows that the impression and influence 
realized from God differ in any important aspect from what 
was experienced by prophets when they “ preached, exhorted, 
edified, and comforted” the ancient Church? The faculty of 

* Dr. Duryea. 
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prophecy, per se, covered both prediction and preaching; the 
supernatural illumination for preaching alone is none the less 
supernatural now that the element of prediction is omitted. 
And if it be claimed that women at present cannot show “ the 
signs” of an ancient prophetess, and so should be excluded 
from participation in public services, what shall we say of the 
men also, who, as successors of the apostles, cannot claim to be 
inspired of God in the same sense? The test, if allowed in one 
case, must not be disallowed in the other. If women are now 
not inspired of God, neither are the men, and so both should be 
excluded from preaching in the Church of Christ. Our reason- 
ing must be argumentum ad judicium, and not mere argumentum 
baculinum. 

Dr. Van Dyke himself takes unwarrantable ground when 
he says: “ The preaching of the Gospel by women is without 
warrant from Scripture ;” and so they are unauthorized “ to 
undertake the work which Christ and his apostles committed 
to men.” He says nothing of the unauthorized abandonment 
of a service once distinctly and supernaturally committed to 
women! In support of his position he quotes Paul to Timothy : 
“The things which thou hast heard of me, the same commit 
thou to faithful men who shall be able to teacheothers also.” 
2 Tim. ii, 2. Dr. Van Dyke is not critical. He has given us 
the English, which is ambiguous at least. Had he consulted 
the Greek text, he must have seen that the very point which 
he emphasizes as decisive for his view is in fact against him. 
The word is not dvjp, man, in sharp contradistinction from 
woman, as he seems to assume, but dvdpwroc, which represents 
both men and women, and go is generally rendered “ an indi- 
vidual, a person, mankind.” The passage then may read with 
strict propriety: “These things do thou commit unto faithful 
persons, who shall also be qualified to instruct others.” 

. The following graceful paragraph will be appreciated, com- 
ing as it does from an eminent biblicist, known wherever the 
English language is spoken :— 

“There is good reason why men should keep well in mind 
the peculiar benediction which rests on godly women, and their 
peculiar aptitude for efficient service under the Gospel. We 
ought to recognize their special capabilities ; we ought to make 
the most of them, and devise methodical plans for that end by 
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the exercise of our best wisdom. No effort could be more in 
harmony with the will of Christ, and the practice of the apos- 
tles. Jesus Christ accepted the ministry of the Galilean 
women; and the apostle of Jesus Christ has messages of spe- 
cial earnestness and significance for ‘women who labored with 
him in the Gospel.’” Phil. iv, 3.* 

In view, then, of the historical degradation common to women 
among the ancient nations, as indicated in the maxims and usages 
of the sage and the orator, the legislator gnd the poet ; in view of 
the manifest distinction of character and service existing between 
the offices of prophetess and teacher in the New Testament, 
to the first of which woman is eligible, while from the latter 
she was debarred on the ground of nature and grace; in view 
of the classical sense of hadto being to chatter, to babble, other- 

wise describing “ inarticulate sounds, without any necessary ref- 
erence to words spoken ”—a sense shown to be common to all 
the branches of the Greek stem; in view of the large prepon- 
derance of probabilities indicating the prevailing usage of this 
word in the New Testament as having reference to some excit- 
ing cause or excitable occasion ; in view of the natural impulse 
to chatter, and customs of noisy demonstrations characteristic 
of “the garrulous commonalty ” of women in public assemblies 
in those countries, as illustrated in the missionary scene de- 
scribed, and a similar state of facts protested against by Chry- 
eostom in the fourth century—-scenes which were, indeed, “a 
shame” and a confusion in any Church of Christ ; in view of 
the self-apparent fact that Paul’s prohibition is directed against 
certain abuses which had sprung up in connection with the 
public services in the Church, as shown in this entire chapter, 
and especially in the verse which precedes the one under con- 
sideration, “ For God is not the author of confusion, but of 
peace, (quietness,) in all Churches of the saints ;” in view of the 
dedication of this epistle “ Unto the Church of God which is at 
Corinth,” whose abuses of privilege Paul is expressly correct- 
ing by the imposition of “silence” and “shame” for unchureh- 
ly behavior of women in their Christian assemblies; in view of 
the fact that the assumption that women universally are to be 
taken as the subject of ovyatwoav, “let them keep silence,” con- 
signs all, including the best gifted and cultured to an unqnali- 
* Dr. John 8. Howson, Dean of Chester, England’ 
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fied and perpetual silence within the Church of God, and sup- 
presses all audible service by response, by prayer, by song, by 
speaking, by conversation, by teaching, in the Sabbath-school, in 
the Christian assembly, in the presence of the other sex, within 
the church walls; in view of the circumstances that womanly 
prophecy was so largely provided for in the Christian system, 
was 80 conspicuously proclaimed in ancient prediction, was so 
formally inaugurated in the Church of Christ on the day of Pen- 
tecost, was so unquestionably practiced in the times of the apos- 
tles; in view of the fact that the prophetical function was con- 
ferred upon men and women in common, without distinction 
or restriction, in the same sense, in the same measure, for the 
same purpose, and with the same warrant; in view of the eon- 
sideration that praying and prophesying by women were a 
part of the public services in full exercise and recognition in 
the Christian assemblies of the Church when Paul’s rules of 
silence were fulminated against the abuse and abusers of the 
Christian right of speech; in view of Paul having personally 
and previously corrected a mere matter of Christian impropri- 
ety pertaining to the manner of conducting this branch of the 
service, while prescribing its proper method of procedure for 
the future, without expressing one word of condemnation 
against the service itself as such, when he said, “ Every 
woman that prayeth or prophesieth with her head uncovered 
dishonoreth her head ;” in view of Paul’s historical relation to 
this question, his subsequent return to the subject in order to 
abolish a service which had been ordained with so much cir- 
cumstantiality at the beginning, and ordained by the same 
sanctions which ordained the apostolate itself, consigning in 
one sentence to an unqualified and perpetual silence and shame 
a whole order of prophetic women in distinction from pro- 
phetic men, without one word of explanation for the under- 
standing of the ages to come—a procedure so violent to our 
intelligence as to seem utterly inconsistent, inconceivable, and 
impossible in the Pauline character ; in view of there being no 
other scriptural ground whatever than these two passages now in 
controversy on which to base a conclusion that prophesying and 
praying in public, in the New Testament sense of these terms, 
were then withdrawn from women ; in view of the fact, which 
is incontrovertible, that, whatever else prophesying and praying 
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in public meant, they did not mean to “keep silence,” but did 
mean “to exhort, reprove, threaten, as embassadors or inter- 
preters of God’s word,” and “to publicly expound, to preach,” 
since “ he that prophesieth speaketh unto men to edification and 
exhortation and comfort,” and “ he that prophesieth edifieth the 
Church ;”—these considerations, taken unitedly, enforce the con- 
clusion that Paul never contemplated for one moment issuing 
a decree of either specific condemnation upon the order of pro- 
phetic women in the Church, or of enforcing a law of universal 
silence upon the Christian women of all the ages, and that he 
never intended to suppress the ministry of a cultured spiritual 
womanly influence and service in the sanctuary where Christ 
is to be glorified ; but that he did mean to put to “shame” and 
“silence” forever all public disorder and “ confusion,” as un- 
becoming as it is profaning to the solemnities and sanctity of 
the Church of Christ. 





Art. IV.—SOME PHASES OF THE CHINESE PROBLEM. 


The Chinese Problem. By L. T. TOwNSEND,D.D. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1876. 


The Chinese in America. By Rev. O. Grsson, A.M. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & 
Walden. 1877. 


THE generation of men now passing away will long be re- 
membered on account of their splendid successes in mastering 
the physical forces, and bringing them under intelligent con- 
trol. The telegraph is their work, both as toits discovery and 
its application to the work of transmitting messages by land 
and sea. The steam-engine was in existence when they came 
on the stage, but it was very imperfect, and had all the uncer- 
tainty ofa half-broken colt. It remained for them to train the 
colt to a trusty horse, and to so add strength to his muscles 
that he is eqnal to a race of a thousand miles across the plains 
and over the mountains, or to a show of marvelous strength 
and endurance in the factory or the press-room. Fulton’s 
steamboat, which made such a sensation on the Hudson River 
seventy years ago, was the idea out of which, under their toil 
and genius, has grown the noble steamship now found on all 
waters. They did a noble work, and have in it an imperish- 
able monument. 
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These victories over physical nature have paved the way to, 
and made inevitable, consequences of the greatest moment to 
our Christianity and civilization. They have practically anni- 
hilated distance, and so brought nations that we regarded as 
most remote to our very door. They have brought into the 
foreground questions that were before of the smallest possible 
importance. A quarter of a century ago the Chinese and Jap- 
anese were almost unknown to the American public. We 
thought of China and Japan as countries on the outskirts of civ- 
ilization, in whose people we had little reason to interest our- 
selves. We ridiculed their customs and usages, so far as they 
were known to us, and made light of their forms of worship. 
But the rapid progress of steam navigation, with the laying of 
the ocean cables, and the consequent diffusion of knowledge 
and the means of easy and rapid transit across the ocean, has 
brought about a complete revolution. Not only do many En- 
glish-speaking people visit or reside in what was once far-off 
Cathay, but the Chinese in numbers now confront us on our 
own shores. Men study the civilization and usages of the Chi- 
nese, not to gratify an idle curiosity, but because they are 
driven to it by the necessity which has brought them in con- 
tact with the Mongolian race. The religions of the Orient 
have acquired a new interest from the fact that their temples 
are set up and their followers abound in our own land. We 
are driven to investigation, because we must know what we 
would successfully oppose. The election of Dr. 8. Wells Will- 
iams to the professorship of the Chinese language in Yale Col- 
lege, and the matriculation of scores of Chinese and Japanese 
youth in our various institutions of learning, are significant of 
occurring changes.* On the other hand, works are being writ- 
ten from the Chinese and Japanese stand-points against Chris- 
tianity, and a learned disciple of Confucius daily expounds-and 
defends the doctrines of his master in San Francisco. 

This altered condition of affairs is not without its disturbing 
element on both sides of the Pacific. The Mongolian finds his 
old ways jostled by a new civilization which is creeping upon 
him, and gives vent to his indignation by an occasional out- 


* The Chinese residents of San Francisco have petitioned the Board of Edu- 
cation of that city for a school for their children, to be conducted after the man- 
ner of other city schools. 
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break of violence among the masses, or in the steady opposi- 
tion of the ruling classes. And on this side the presence of 
the Chinese has awakened a morbid fear, especially among the 
laboring classes of the Pacific coast, which finds vent in Anti- 
Chinese leagues, associations, and mobs; and, moreover, it has 
been deemed of sufficient importance to occupy a considerable 
part of a session of Congress. 

The subject, though a new one, has called out quite a volu- 
minous literature, including the two books which stand at the 
head of this article, each of which deals with a particular 
phase of this many-sided subject. 

Dr. Townsend’s work is an unpretentious little volume of 
eighty-six pages, which, in five successive chapters, treats of 
Chinese Immigration, as related to International Politics, Po 
litical Economy, Education, Morals, and Religion. The im. 
mediate cause of the appearance of the book, as appears from 
the author’s preface, was “the recent hostile demonstrations 
against the Chinese in California,” also “the more recent ef- 
forts in the United States Senate to induce the Government to 
modify the existing treaty with China.” While there might 
be reason to question whether “ being on the Pacific coast dur- 
ing the summer of 1875, and enjoying rare opportunities for 
gaining information,” would furnish sufficient data for a “ crit- 
ical inquiry and study,” yet the merit of the book does not 
depend on the author’s acquaintance with the Chinese people. 
This fact the scope of the book, as given in the opening chap- 
ter, makes evident: 


The position we are compelled to take, however, is this: unless 
there should be such a radical reconstruction of the entire genius 
of our American Republican institutions as to make our national 
policy, if not our entire body politic, essentially and fundamentally 
different from what it has been during the past century, then it is 
simply impossible for our Government to say to any foreign peo- 
ple, “ You are interdicted, and cannot dwell within our borders.” 


The argument in support of the above proposition is equally 
good whether you substitute for the words “foreign people ” 
Chinese, Negroes, Dutch, or Swedes. We commend the book 
to those orators who are declaiming so loudly against Chinese 
immigration, and who are calling on Congress to enact a law 
for its prohibition. 
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The second book, by Rev. O. Gibson, who, since its publi- 
cation, has been made a doctor by Alleghany College, his Alma 
Mater, was evidently written in the heat of the struggle 
which the presence of the Mongolian race has created on the 
Pacific coast, and in which he has borne a noble part, and 
bears throughout a savor of the indignation the writer feels 
at the wrongs inflicted on the Chinese by the venal officials 
and lower classes of San Francisco. It contains a just and 
candid estimate of the Chinese people, and at the same time 
a faithful history of recent events, that might properly be 
bound in the same volume with a history of the Thugs of In- 
dia, or of the first ten years of Spanish intercourse with the na- 
tives of the West Indies. The impression which these outrages 
have made upon the Chinese themselves may be gathered from 
a single sentence taken from an appeal to the citizens of San 
Francisco, wherein the Chinese say: “If these enactments 
are the legitimate offspring of the American civilization and 
the Jesus religion, you can hardly wonder if the Chinese peo- 
ple are somewhat slow to embrace the one or to adopt the 
other.” 

We propose to examine some of the statements of these vol- 
umes, especially of the latter, and also to present some thoughts 
awakened by them on the general subject. We turn first to a 
remark of Dr. Gibson :—‘‘ They have always discouraged emi- 
gration from their own shores, and have been constantly and 
bitterly opposed to every attempt by outside nations to settle 
among them.”—P. 29. 

Dr. Gibson has, we think, been led into error on this point, 
the truth being that the rigid exclusiveness of China is of re- 
cent date, both as respects foreigners and their religions. We 
have records * of a very ancient intercourse between China and 
the nations of Central and Western Asia; also with Rome in 
the days of her pride, and even with Arabia. Caravans passed 
and repassed ; imperial embassies came and went. The Jews 
found a home in China as early at least as 250 B.O. A syna- 
gogue existed until quite recently, and a few of the people yet 
remain who keep the Sabbath, and are known among the Chi- 
nese by the name Tiau-kin-kiau—the sect which plucks out the 
sinew. There are also evidences of the colonization of the Chi- 


* See Hunt’s “ Library of Commerce,” vol. i. 
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nese at aremote period. In the Chow Dynasty, beginning 1000 
L. C., a company of Chinese settled in Borneo, and when the 
Portuguese discovered that island, in A. D. 1526, they were prac- 
tically, though not nominally, the rulers of the island. Several 
other islands off the coast, such as Formosa aud Celebes, have 
been visited by colonies of Chinese, who have been either ex- 
terminated or swallowed up. Buddhism was introduced into 
China in the first century, and, though a foreign religion, was not 
only welcomed, but was first introduced through an embassy 
sent by the Emperor Ming to India, who returned with some 
priests and images of Buddha. In the fourth century, and 
from that time on to the eighth, streams of pilgrims passed over 
the Himalayas to India, the Mecca of Buddhism, and Hindu 
Buddhists were in high favor in China as priests and teachers 
of the new religion. 

We find in the writings of Marco Polo * continued evidences 
of the absence of the exclusive spirit which now characterizes 
the Chinese. During the reign of Kublai and Mongoo Khans 
complete toleration was granted to all religions, and honors 
were impartially bestowed upon men of every faith. Marco 
Polo was himself in high favor, though a foreigner and a Ro- 
man Catholic, and Mohammedans were numerous and freely 
employed. There is evidence that Christianity gained a feeble 
foothold in China more than a thousand years ago, and was 
then more favorably received than now. A stone tablet was 
found by the Jesuits in the seventeenth century showing the 
presence of Nestorian Christians in the country as early as A. D. 
636, and their success in spreading Christianity; and there 
are imperial edicts in its favor of dates between that year and 
A. D. 782, which are still preserved in the archives and histo- 
ries of China. We learn trom the Mohammedan travelers, some 
of whom visited China as early as A. D. 850, that when Canton 
was taken and sacked by a rebel army A. D. 877, as many as 
120,000 Mohammedans, Jews, Christians, and Parsees perished 
in the sack. These facts point to the prevalence of a far more 
liberal spirit than now exists. 

The entire seclusion of the sovereign, and his refusal to re- 
ceive foreign embassadors except on most humiliating condi- 
tions, was not so marked in the past. An embassy sent by 


* See “ Political and Social Condition of China, Tartary, and Thibet.”—Prinsip. 
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Peter the Great, of Russia, in 1692, had an audience with the 
emperor, and partook of a banquet in his presence. The same 
was repeated in 1719. As late as the beginning of the present 
century there is an amusing account of the audience of M. Tit- 
singh and M. Von Broam, Russian embassadors, with the old 
emperor, Kien Loong, who not only ate with them, but him- 
self offered them wine. 

The great wall which stretches along the northern border of 
China, and which is supposed to furnish proof of the existence 
of an exclusive spirit in the remote past, was simply a vast 
military fortification to keep out the wild tribes which were 
a terror to the whole country north of the Yang-tse-kiang. 
Although there may have been a national bias toward an ex- 
clusive policy, born of ignorance and conceit, yet that policy 
was not matured and settled till in modern times. China had 
little intercourse with the rest of the world, because she was 
shut in by natural and almost impassable barriers of mountains 
and deserts. 

It is easy to trace the causes which led to the adoption of an 
exclusive policy. A history of the first two hundred years of 
intercourse between European nations and China is sufficient. 
As a whole, it is a record that for the credit of our modern 
civilization we might wish to leave in obscurity. But though 
we may wish to forget it, the Chinese nation will not. The 
leaders in the scenes of pillage and wanton destruction which 
characterized those days were the Portuguese.* We might 
think the accounts exaggerated did we not know of similar deeds 
in the intercourse of that nation and Spain with the American 
aborigines. A Chinese historian, putting the case very mildly, 
says: “ They arrive in the river with ships of war, which beat 
our navy, sinking and burning many of our ships; they batter 
down our castles, taking our great men prisoners, and demean 
themselves altogether more like devils than men.” 

In 1573 the Chinese, as if to show their loathing of the 
strangers who had taken up their abode at Macao, built a 
barrier wall entirely across the isthmus on which the town 
stands. The Dutch early gained an almost equally unenviable 
reputation among the Chinese. It is a significant fact that the 
first known intercourse between England and China was in 


* See Bowra’s “ History of the Quang Tung Province.” 
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1605, when Sir E. Michelbourne, who had a patent for trading 
in the Eastern seas, met with and plundered several valuable 
Chinese junks. While the early intercourse of the English 
with the Chinese was not marked by such flagrant wrongs as 
characterized the Dutch and Spanish, yet that their deeds will 
not bear investigation is evident from an edict issued by the 
Chinese Government in 1637, strictly prohibiting all trade 
with them, while at the same time trade was allowed with the 
Dutch, provided that in every case they could give satisfac- 
tory assurance that they were not English. Whatever may 
have been the special part which each of these nations took in 
the dark transactions of those days it is certain that their com- 
bined course led directly to the policy of exclusion and non- 
intercourse of which we so much complain. During the last 
quarter of the lastcentury and the first quarter of the present for- 
eigners could not obtain even a temporary residence in China, 
except a few Romish priests, whom not even the fear of death 
could keep out; and, with the exception of a small colony of 
Chinese who left for Singapore, and the migration of perse- 
cuted Christians to Mongolia and Thibet, few Chinese left their 
own land. 

Again we quote from Dr. Gibson, and this time with hearty 
concurrence :—“ Even in these our days the Chinese have en- 
tered into friendly relations with other nations simply because 
they have been compelled to do so.”—-P. 29. 

The incidents of the opium war, which ended in the advance 
on the metropolis, the sacking of the summer palace, and the 
treaty of Tientsin, are familiar to most readers. That treaty 
was ratified by the Chinese Government only when its armies 
were defeated, and every device that diplomacy could suggest 
had been exhausted. Though compelled to enter into a free 
‘intercourse with other nations, the policy of the Government 
has not changed. 

W. H. Medhurst, Her British Majesty’s Consul at Shanghai, 
in a recent work,* says :— 

There have been those who have asserted from high places and 
in authoritative style that the Chinese desire progress, and many 


English and American newspapers have echoed the sentiment ; but 
it is a mistake, and those who initiated the cry too readily allowed 


*“The Foreigner in Far Cathay.” " New York; Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 
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their eyes to be blinded to the fact that it was a mistake. One 
has only to live among the people, to correspond and converse 
with the mandarins, and to study the numerous memorials ad- 
dressed to the throne by leading statesmen, to convince one’s self 
that, however much portions of the trading section of the popula- 
tion would like to see forvign relations extended, the ruling powers 
deprecate progress for its own sake. Even at the slowest rate of 
advance ... the ruling and influential classes still only tolerate 
our presence in the country, and I firmly believe they would hail 
the day when they could see the lastgforeign factory razed to the 
ground, and the last ship dismissed the coast. 


It might be inferred that while the ruling classes continue 
in this spirit no considerable emigration can take place from 
China, Such appears to be the conclusion of Dr. Gibson :—“ Up 
to the present time, then, there certainly seems to be no real 
cause of alarm on account of the extent or rapidity of the 
Chinese immigration. If there is any cause for alarm, and we 
will not deny that there may be, the danger is entirely pro- 
spective and contingent, not present and certain.” —P. 22. 

But the facts will not sustain the inference, the truth being 
that, considering the shortness of time since the Chinese were 
allowed to go abroad, their almost total ignorance of other 
lands, and the settled opposition of the Government and ruling 
classes to any foreign intercourse, the emigration from China 
has already been large. One of the most satisfactory chapters 
in Dr. Gibson’s book is that which treats of the number of 
Chinese in America. The most vague and extravagant notions 
have prevailed on this subject. Alarmists have not failed to 
make use of our ignorance, and have set its numbers at a figure 
which harmonized with their excited fancies. We have to 
thank Mr. Gibson for setting this question at rest. His data are 
drawn from three separate sources, which substantially agree, 
and may, therefore, be pgesumed to be correct. In 1870 Pro- 
fessor Porter was requested by the Bureau of Education at 
Washington to prepare an article on this subject. According 
to his statistics there were at that date less than one hundred 
thousand Chinese in the United States. Adding to this the 
number which, according to Custom-house statistics have since 
arrived, and deducting a fair percentage for deaths and returns 
to China, there remain about one hundred and fifty thousand. 
Again, we have statisties made up entirely from the Custom- 
house Records:— 
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TOTAL ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES FROM 1852 TO 1876. 


Year, Arrived. Departed. . Arrived. Departed. 
1,768 2,295 
4,421 3,111 
2,339 4,475 
3,473 4,210 
3,028 4,895 
1,939 . 4,230 
2,542 3,260 
2,450 4,890 
2,090 6,805 
3,0 7,710 
2,792 6,305 
2,494 1876, first quarter. 5,065 625 
3,910 Total... .214,226 90,089 





number of Chinese in California before this estimate 
began was about ten thousand. Many have since died, and 
about an equal number have landed at other ports, or failed to 
be reported to the Custom-house authorities, which leaves the 
present number less than one hundred and forty thousand. 
Again, we have the records of the Chinese “Six Companies,” 
according to which the number in America up to April 1, 
1876, was as follows: Ning Yung Company, 75,000; Hop 
Wo Company, 34,000; Kong Chow Company, 15,000; Yung 
Wo Company, 12,000; Sam Yup Company, 11,000; Yan Wo 
Company, 4,300; Total, 151,300. These are ull from one cor- 
ner of the empire, and mainly from a single province. 

The limits which the author had set in his book would not 
allow him to speak of the emigration of the Chinese to other 
countries than America. But those who have come to us are 
few compared with the number who have left China during 
the past twenty-five years. There has been a constant stream 
of migration southward, A recent traveler says: “ To the cas- 
ual observer Singapore looks more Chinese than Malayan, and 
really is, so as far as the population is concerned.”* At Penang, 
in the Straits of Malacca, nearly ofle half the population is 
Chinese. They carry on most of the important branches of 
trade, and are the most successful traders and toilers in those 
islands. In Perak the tin mines are entirely in their hands. 
As far as the confines of India, and even in India, the Chinese 
are found, 

They have gone to Australia in considerable numbers, where 
their influence is sensibly felt in the labor market. They are 


*«‘The Land and People of China.” J. Thompson, F.R.G.S. 
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rapidly taking the place of the vanishing Sandwich Islanders, 
and own and carry on some of the largest and most successful 
plantations in the Islands. There are six thousand Chinese 
residents in that little group. They have taken up their abode 
in parts of South America.* The Guano Islands, off the coast 
of Peru, are inhabited, so far as they are occupied at all, by the 
Chinese. In 1870+ there were in the single Island of Cuba 
seventy thousand Chinese. It is probable that the cruelties 
practiced upon them in that unhappy island have reduced the 
number somewhat, but it is still considerable. The emigration 
to these various lands, which in the aggregate is not small, is 
but a tithe of that which has gone northward and westward 
into Thibet, Mongolia, Tartary, and the Russian settlements on 
the Amoor. Taking into account the attitude of the Chinese 
Government, the extreme ignorance of the masses of its people 
concerning other lands, and their marked partiality for their 
own, and, withal, the shortness of time since intercourse with 
modern nations really began, it is surprising that the emigra- 
tion has been so large, and that it has taken so wide a range. 
It is prophetic, also, of the future. 

Dr. Gibson says, though we shall not hold him responsible 
for all the meaning which we put into the passage :—‘‘ The few 
thousands of European and American merchants and missiona- 
ries now in China, and the one hundred and fifty thousand 
Chinese now in America, are but the beginnings of mighty 
changes about to take place in the history of that wonderfully 
strange people.” —P. 28. 

Observant men who have had opportunity to see the inner 
workings of Chinese society have thonght that they discerned 
the presence of influences that are acting among the Chinese 
toward the same end, and in much the same manner as the 
silent forces in the bosom of the glacier, which push the accu- 
mulated snow of centuries down the mountain gorges out into 
the sea. Some of these forces have been a long time at work ; 
others are of more recent origin, while a// are acting with in- 
creased power froin year to year. 

* 197,000 had left China for that eountry up to 1870. 

+ It is difficult to see how this statement can be true, since there are records of 
the shipment of 130,900 Chinese to Cuba. Searcely any are known to have re- 
turned, and it is improbable that so large a number has died. See ‘“‘ Chinese Im- 
migration.” Conwell, p. 92. 
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We propose next to speak of some of the conditions of Chi- 
nese society which point toward a large increase of emigration 
from that country. 

Naturally enough, we consider, first, what must be the ulti- 
mate tendency of the increasing poverty of the Chinese masses. 
It is true, China has always been regarded as a country of 
great wealth. Marco Polo, in his day, brought back most ex- 
travagant tales of the almost unbounded riches of the natives 
of Cathay. The oft-repeated statement that China had at- 
tained to a high degree of perfection in the arts and sciences 
while most other nations were barbarous, has helped to perpet- 
uate the misconception. It is but fair in making up a judg- 
ment of the circumstances of a people to have reference to the 
condition of the masses rather than that of the exceptional few. 
On this basis there can be but one opinion. Oriental lands in 
general are noted for the immense distance in point of wealth 
and station between the higher and lower classes, and China is 
no exception. There are princes in wealth, though their num- 
ber is sraaller than in western lands, while the great masses of 
the people are poor. The traveler who has visited the crowded 
cities of Europe finds on entering a Chinese city a stratum of 
society more pitiable than any he has before seen. He can- 
not but unfavorably contrast the condition of the peasant pop- 
ulation with the same classes in Europe, and this whether he 
consider their homes, dress, food, or social surroundings. An 
expensive and heartless Government joins hands with corrupt 
systems of religion in further impoverishing the people. More- 
over, poverty is on the increase. Of this there is not only 
abundant proof, but satisfactory explanation as to the causes. 

The growing prevalence of the opium habit has had a part 
in the impoverishment of the people. There must be some- 
thing in the constitution of the Chinese or in their climate that 
predisposes them to this habit, for while opium was almost un- 
known in that country one hundred years ago, it is now all but — 
universal. It has been estimated that among Government offi- 
cials forty per cent. are opium smokers, twenty per cent. of the 
merchants, seventy or eighty per.cent. of the attendants of 
mandarins, and fifty per cent. of the fighting soldiery. 

A Jesuit priest, who, in 1856, when opium smoking was less 
common than now, passed from Thibet directly throngh China, 
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said: “ During the whole of the journey we met with but one 
tribunal where opium was not smoked openly and with im- 
punity.” It is asserted that there is an opium shop in the im- 
perial palace at Peking, at the very foot of the Dragon Throne. 
Whatever may be said as to the influence of this habit in the 
direction of health and morals—and there are conflicting opin- 
ions—none can doubt that it is a costly vice. Large cities 
abound in victims of this habit, who have been reduced from 
at least comfortable circumstances to want and beggary. There 
is a single port on the Yang-tse-kiang river where three days 
out of every week there are landed one hundred and thirty chests 
of India opium, each chest valued at about six hundred and 
fifty dollars.* When we consider that this two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars per week must be drawn from men who 
receive on an average fifteen cents for a day’s labor, many of 
whom, having once become victims of the habit, must have 
means for its gratification, at any sacrifice, we can understand 
the misery which follows in the wake of this trade. The Gov- 
ernment derives a large revenue from the duties on opium, 
but it is at the expense of making paupers of many of the 
people. 

Much of the destitution among the people may be traced to 
the series of bloody uprisings and rebellions which have fol- 
lowed one another in rapid succession during the last twenty- 
five years. The history of the Tai-ping rebellion, which, start- 
ing among the mountains of Kwang Tung, in 1850, spread like 
a consuming fire over all the southern and central provinces, 
has yet to be written. Enough is now known to establish the 
fact that it was one of the most sanguinary civil wars of which 
we have any knowledge. The chief theater of the war was 
the valley of the Yang-tse-kiang, which is the heart and garden 
of the empire. The rebel and imperial forces passed up and 
down this beautiful valley like hordes of devouring locusts, 
though, unlike them, destroying what they could not eat, al- 
ways leaving behind them ruined cities, depopulated districts, 
and barren wastes. It is estimated that thirty millions of the 
inhabitants were either slain in battle or perished in the famine 


* This was the case in 1870, since which time there has been a decrease in the 
amount of opium imported on account of the increased cultivation of the poppy 
and enlarged production of opium in the western provinees of China. 
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that followed on the heels of the war. The loss of life was ex- 
ceeded only by the incaiculable destruction of property. 

An English traveler,* passing up the valley some years sub- 
sequent to the close of the war, says of Nankin—and the same 
may be said of scores of other cities :— 

Ten years after this dreadful episode Nankin was yet in ruins, 
Acres upon acres of streets, once busy and teeming with thousands 
of industrious citizens, stretched out within the walls like grass 
mounds, hushed, desolate, and overgrown with rank weeds. Here 
and there faint, as if still pursued by dark memories, the hum of 
reawakening life might be heard, mingled with the fitfal sounds of 
laborers and builders at the task of reconstructing. Outside, the 
deserted plains, where little else but reeds and grass were to be 
seen, testified how completely the region had been depopulated. 
Fresh laborers had begun to pour in, and were settling like squat- 
ters on a new land. 


The same author adds, concerning a city altogether unknown 
to the western world :— 

Another instance of the havoc made by the Tai-ping rebellion is 
afforded by the city of Chung Chow, in the Fukien Province, and 
an instance by no means exceptional, as the ravages of the war 
extended farand wide all over the central provinces, It is stated 
on good authority that when Chung Chow fell into the hands of 
the rebels from six to seven hundred thousand men were killed or 
perished by disease. 

The Tai-ping rebellion, which continued for fifteen years, 
was followed by the Mohammedan uprising in the North-west 
Provinces, which has not yet been quelled. Our information 
on this point is very limited ; but whether the rebel or impe- 
rial forces have the mastery, the people must suffer. Civil 
war has existed in some part of China for thirty years. Some 
provinces are in a chronic state of rebellion, while others are 
infested by, bands of followers of the “lost cause,’ who vent 
their spite by plundering villages and hamlets. 

Many of the people have been shut out from their former 
means of gaining a livelihood, or had their income greatly cur- 
tailed throngh the introduction of foreign machinery and for- 
eign goods. This fact the Chinese themselves state in an appeal 
to the citizens of San Francisco, wherein they say :— 


It is but fair to state that as much friction, if not more, is caused 
in China by the presence of foreigners than the Chinese are cre- 


* J. Thompson, F.R.G.S., in “ Straits of Malacca, Indo-China, and China,” p. 85. 
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ating in this land. The declaimers against us because we sup- 
aye white laborers in this country ought to know, what is well 

nown to all intelligent Chinamen, that the introduction of Amer- 
ican and English steamers upon the rivers and coasts of China has 
thrown out of business a vast fleet of junks, and out of employ- 
ment a whole army of men, larger in number than all the Chinese 
now in America. 

The same is true of the introduction of foreign goods. Sin- 
gle-handed industry can never compete with machinery in either 
the quality of an article or its cost. If a Chinaman can buy 
a beautifully polished knife from the Sheffield works of En- 

-gland cheaper than a rough tool turned out on his neighbor’s 
anvil, ora yard of cloth from English manufactories cheaper 
than from his neighbor, the weaver, he will certainly do so. 
W. H. Seward, in summing up the civilization of China, says: 
*“‘ Chinese industries proscribe invention.” But Chinese thrift 
leads them to buy when it can be done to the best advantage. 
Western nations are taking advantage of this fact to dispose of 
their surplus of manufactured goods. A glance at the trade of 
China for the last twenty years will show that it has largely 
increased in both imports and exports, with this difference, that 
while the exports have been mainiy commodities which do not 
come into competition with industries in the lands to which 
they are sent, the imports are largely of manufactured goods 
which come into competition with local industries. Hence the 
foreign trade is looked upon by many of the Chinese as a 
calamity, and, doubtless, it does result in deprivation and pov- 
erty in many quarters. These and many other causes are in- 
creasing the financial burdens of the people, and as the path 
across the sea becomes more and more known to them, will aid 
in sending Jarge numbers of them abroad. 

Another influence acting toward an increased emigration of 
the Chinese proceeds from the unsatisfactory political condition 
of the country, and the oppressions of the Government. On 
few subjects have such widely different things been written as 
concerning the Government of China. Some have seen in it 
a model Government, and have landed it to the skies ; others 
have been as loud in condemnation of its weakness and oppres- 
sion. Both parties are correct, for one describes the theory 
of the Government as it is on the statute books, the other its 
practice. The theory of the Government and its code of laws 
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are such as to have awakened the admiration of the best states- 
men of both England and America, The Government is pa- 
triarchal, and the laws, on the whole, are humane and just. 
The greatest care seems to have been taken to guard the peo- 
ple from oppression on the part of subordinates. As a stimu- 
dus and token of confidence in the people, the officers of Gov- 
ernment are supposed to be invariably chosen from the gradu- 
ates of the Imperial College, which is open to the poorest. To | 
still further guard against corruption, no officer of rank can 

marry or hold office in his native province, and should not em- 

ploy a relative in any position under him; and a magistrate ° 
is seldom kept in one position more than four years, The 

theory is a most excellent one: it has held the nation to- 

gether and given it a lease of life far beyond that enjoyed by 

any other nation. 

But when we come to the practical workings of the Govern- 
ment we-must bate our admiration not a little. We must re- 
member that it is a country vast as our own, and yet without 
telegraphs, railroads, and, till lately, without steamboats on its 
coast and rivers. The capital is situated in the northern cor- 
ner of the empire, and when the laws get a thousand miles 
away they lose their anthority. The people are practically in 
the hands of subordinate rulers, who, with small salaries, live 
like princes, and, if called to account for their oppressions of 
the people, deperd on their distance from the capital and the 
venality of higher officers to help them out of the difficulty. 
Indeed, official corruption is a sort of recognized and well un- 
derstood fact, arising partly from the inadequate pay of the 
mandarins, and partly from the mode of collecting and admin- 
istering the revenue. A petty officer freely stated to Mr. 
Meadows that, though his legal income was but little more than 
one hundred dollars, yet his position was worth upward of ten 
thousand dollars. A court of justice in China is notoriously 
devoid of even a show of justice. The culprit brought for trial 
appears before the judge on his knees, and, without counsel to 
represent the case, or jury before whom ts be tried, receives 
his sentence. A Chinaman direads a summons before a court 
as he does a fearful sickness, and, whether right or wrong, 
knows that the easiest way out of the difficulty is by bribery. 
The same corruption exists in the administration of the affairs 
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of the Imperial College. Promotion is supposed to be had 
only on the ground of merit, the test of which is the produc- 
tion of a literary composition on the day of examination. Yet 
it is a notorious fact that degrees are now often conferred upon 
those who have not been at the examination, but have bought 
their way to position. 

The history of one of the score or more of Chinese dynasties 
which in turn have ruled the people is the history of them all. 
They began in the direction of integrity and reform, but de- 
clined year by year, ending in corruption and misrule. The 
Tartar Dynasty has run its course, and reached its latter stages.* 
If the emperor be, as he is styled, Father of the People, he is 
a most heartless and unnatural one, or else is pitiably weak. 
In the famines, floods, pestilences, and local disturbances which 
have so frequently occurred among that unhappy people, the 
Government has rendered no substantial aid. One of the rep- 
resentatives of our Church in China, in a recent letter, says :— 

The famine in Shan-tung has destroyed many thousands, and is 
now followed by a pestilential fever that is carrying off thousands 
more. Locusts are devastating portions of Kiang-si, Ho-nan, N gan- 
hwei, and other provinces. Great floods have done immense dam- 


age at Canton. The air in every direction seems heavily laden 
with calamitous tidings. 


The attitude of the Government toward these sufferers is well 
described by Medhurst :— 


The supreme Government and local authorities at such conjunc- 
tures profess great concern for the sufferings of the people, and 
measures are set on foot at times on an extensive scale to organize 
schemes for relief, but inefficiency and corruption nearly always 
interfere to defeat the most beneficent intentions, and little or 
nothing is eventually effected beyond the bestowal, by imperial 
favor, of a new tablet upon a river god, or the offering of a special 
sacrifice to propitiate some deity supposed to be offended. 


No sufficient protection is given the people against the rob- 
bers who, under the cloak of insurrection, infest many of the 


* Traces are every-where to be seen upon the great thoroughfares of the elab- 
orately constructed highways of better days, but they are now mere broken tracks, 
obstructed throughout much of their course by the very stones which once consti- 
tuted the source of utility and beauty. Bridges, too, many of them admirable as 
works of art, and others curious from their rough and massive character, span 
wide and rapid streams, but, like every thing else in China, tell the same sad story 
of past energy and present decay.—Medhurst. 
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provinces. The imperial troops are as mach an object of dread 
to the people as those whom they are sent to oppose. They 
have no sufficient means of support themselves, and must live 
on the people, who, rather than apply for help from that source, 
choose to suffer on in silence. Taking it altogether, we do not 
see how China can evade the charge of being the worst gov- 
erned country in the world.* Oppression has often had a hand 
in scattering a people, as a history of the tyrannies of Europe 
will show, and when the door now closed by ignorance is fairly 
opened to the Chinese, it will not fail to do the sane work there. 
The religious condition of China is such that, though taken 
in itself its influence might be small, yet, when other influences 
take the lead, it will help to swell the number who take refuge 
abroad. Three great religious systems hold the Chinese mind 
in slavery, namely, those of Confucius, Buddha, and Lao-tse. 
With the exception of the literati, who are Confucianists, the 
people are not followers of any one of these religions, but have 
an eclectic system made up of elements from each. From the 
Confucian system they have borrowed that which has grown 
up alongside of it, the worship of ancestors; from the Bud- 
dhist a modified idea of transmigration of soul, and a large 
number of gods, and some humanitarian precepts; and from 
the Tauist most of all that is dark and mysterious in that sys- 
tem. Whatever may be said of these systems, and they each 
contain much that is excellent and true, the religious condition 
of the Chinese masses is most deplorable. As a whole, their 
strange compound of a religion appeals only to the element of 
fear. Their worship is, for the most part, a mere propitiation 
of angry gods and spirits. Superstition has a fair field among 
such a people, and does not fail to do its direful work. The 
result is an uneasy condition of society,+ which inevitably tends 





























* See Williams’ “ Middle Kingdom,” vol. i, p. 396. 

_+ A letter, of which the following is an extract, was written by a Chinaman in 
California in reply to the question why the Chinese went abroad. It is given in 
, the imperfect form in which it was written: “ The difficulty which our king (we 
Hs call him Woongtu in China) has with this part of our people is because they can- 
not understand. They think they have bad time in China, end some Nykoos 
| (nuns) tells them there will come a famine soon time, and they frighten at it and 
say, ‘How can we live? We have much family, and no rice, no fish.’ Then they 
hear that they can come to this country and get pay. Sothey come. They think 
some time business will be better and the famine gone. Then in China they get 
strange ideas that make them uneasy and want to go away. They expect to see 
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to increase the power and importance of whatever movements 
arise among the people. 

J. Thompson, F. R. G.S.,a veteran English traveler, closes 
an exceedingly interesting book on “The Straits of Malacca, 
Indo-China, and China,” with the following sentences :— 

The picture, at best, is a sad one, and though a ray of sunlight 
may brighten it here and there, yet, after all, the darkness that 
broods over the land becomes but the more palpable under the 
struggling, fitful light. Poverty and ignorance we have among 
us in England, but no poverty so wretched, no ignorance so in- 
tense, as is found among the millions of China. 

Such are some of the conditions of Chinese society which 
furnish a basis for the belief in an increase of Chinese emi- 
gration. 

On the supposition that such an exodus is possible, and 
even probable, let us consider the grounds, if any exist, for the 
fear that has taken possession of so many minds lest we should be 
overwhelmed in what may be a second “ Barbarian Irruption.” 

The reasons alleged in justification of the cry against Chinese 
immigration are the numbers of that people, and our inability 
to support large numbers or supply them with labor. Objec- 
tions are also brought against the character of the people as im- 
moral and vicious, and against their civilization as barbarous, 
also against their religions as tending to corrupt our purer Chris- 
tianity. It is obvious that if any valid objections exist, they 
must be either on account of the character of the immigrants or 
their numbers. 

As to the fear that we shall be overwhelmed by mere num- 
bers, it has its origin largely in the imagination. Movements 
among any Oriental people must be necessarily slow. Means 
of communication among the people are very imperfect. Light 
penetrates the masses very tardily. The people as a whole 
know little of their own country out of their native province, 
in China all slaves and no rice at all, which would be sad. They tell me strange 
stories about their seeing Buddha with a great sword from horizon to horizon, and 
that they find blood in the clothes when they wash, and that they see China some- 
times in the sky witha great smoke underit. All much fearful, and so they don’t 
go back when ready. They ask the shang-shang, (god,) and he wont say yes or 
no, so they think he don't want wo tell. You must not think any thing of it, for 
they are poor and not knowing. TI cannot think many of them here came because 


they not liked China. They want money, and a place where they do not fright- 
en.”— Conwell, Chinese Immigration, p. 42. 
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much less of lands beyond the sea, And, unless such a famine 
should visit China as was felt in Ireland in 1846, which so great- 
ly stimulated emigration from that country—a supposition that 
is extremely improbable because of the variety of the resources 
of China—no such overwhelming numbers may be expected. 

But should the expectations of the most fearful be realized, 
the result would still be not an unmixed evil. In that event it 
is probable that the tides of emigration would set toward the 
same lands that have already been occupied by small numbers, 
namely, North and South America, Australia, the Sandwich 
Islands, the East Indies, and the countries bordering on China 
toward the north and west. 

Let us inquire as to the ability of those countries to support 
a larger population than they now contain. 

As to the United States, we quote from Dr. Townsend, who 
refers us to Rev. Joseph Cook as his authority :— 


The extent of the arable soil of the United States transcends 
conception. It is more than that of Europe, Asia, and Africa com- 
bined. It is so immense that should China empty her five hun- 
dred millions of people upon our shores, (of which there is no 
danger,) we could still find room for more; according to the esti- 
mates of those who have given attention to these matters, our 
country has ample capacity for thirty-six hundred millions of hu- 
man beings, a number five times greater than the present popula- 
tion of the globe. Who are we, therefore, that we should block our 
ports, put down fence posts, and interdict immigration to these 
favorite and vast domains? 


The center of this vast area is practically uninhabited. Texas, 
with an area of 237,500 square miles, has a population of a 
million ; Washington Territory, with 70,000 square miles, has 
only one inhabitant to every two square miles, while its vast 
regions are occupied only by the buffalo and the Indian. Most 
of the Western States and Territories have issued at public ex- 
pense works descriptive of the resources of their several sections, 
which need only an industrious population to develop into 
mines of wealth. Many of them have appointed agents to se- 
cure immigration to their respective States. From whence are 
the people to come to cultivate these vast regions? The immi- 
gration from Europe has almost ceased.* Unless there be an 


*The Catholic World, July, 1877, in an article on the European Exodus, says: 
“The great wave of immigration began to rise in 1840, reached its highest point 
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influx of patient toilers from the Orient, the next half century 
will find these resources yet undeveloped. 

South America has an area of 6,600,000 square miles, and a 
population of less than twenty millions of people. Most of that 
vast region is yet virgin soil. The people are not over-industrious, 
and the resources of the country net much more developed than 
they were a quarter of a century ago. There is little reason to 
look for greater progress in the future. We can imagine the 
change that would come over that land should Providence send 
there in large numbers that people whose name is a synonym 
for industry and thrift. 

Australia has an area of three millions of square miles, and a 
population of little more than one million. The interior, for 
the most part, has never even been explored. It lacks but one 
element to insure its becoming a great country and nation, and 
that need is people of industrious habits. 

The Sandwich Islands are too small to be taken into the ac- 
count when speaking of such vast countries as America and 
Australia ; but, small as they are, they seem destined to become 
the future abode of many thousands of Chinese, who are tak- 
ing the place of the vanishing native race. 

Thibet, Tartary, and Mongolia, while not so fertile, are less 

distant, and will continue to furnish homes for hundreds of thou- 
sands of Chinese in the future as they have done in the past. 

No doubt, in the event of a large immigration to any of these 
countries, there would be some friction, and some classes for the 
time being would be inconvenienced and suffer loss ; but, look- 
ing at the subject simply from an industrial stand-point, no loss 
would be sustained by the world in general, or the Anglo-Saxon } 
race in particular. < 

Stronger objections to the immigration of the Chinese are 
supposed to exist on the ground of the evil effects that will en- \3 
sue on the introduction of a large heathen element into any of XS 
these countries. 


in 1869-72, and, notwithstanding some fluctuations, continued to bring to our shores 
a colony 9 day until 1875. In that year it experienced a sudden and serious check, 
and has ever since steadily subsided, until now it has not only sunk to alow water- 
mark, but has seemed to be about to flow the other way. . . . The whole number 
of steerage emigrants from the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
which landed at New York during the year was 20,064, a much smaller number 
than arrived in any previous year since 1840, 
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Dr. John Foster, in his volume of admirable essays, refers to 
the frequency with which men apply epithets to classes of per- 
sons against whom they are prejudiced, epithets of which the 
users would be at a loss to explain the meaning were they 
called upon to do so. He says in the way of illustration :— 


Puritan was doubtless welcomed as a term most luckily invented 
or revived when it began to be applied in contempt to a class of 
men of whom the world was not worthy. Its odd peculiarity 
gave it almost such an advantage as that of a proper name among 
the lumber of common words by which they were described and 
reviled ; while yet it meant any thing, every thing, which the vain 
world disliked in the devout and conscientious character. . . . The 
vain and malignant spirit which had decried the elevated piety of 
the Puritans, sought about for some convenient form in which it 
might again come forth to hiss at zealous Christianity, and in another 
lucky moment fell on the term Methodist. If there is no sense in 
the word as now applied, there seems, however, to be a good deal 
of aptitude and execution. It has the advantage of being compre- 
hensive as a general denomination, and yet opprobrious as a special 
badge for every thing that ignorance and folly may mistake for 
fanaticism or that malice may willfully assign to it. Whenever a 
formalist feels it his duty to sneer at those operations of religion 
on the passions by which he has never been disturbed, he has only 
to call them Methodistical; and though the word be so trite 
and so vague, he feels as if he had uttered a good, pungent 
thing. There is a satirical smartness in the word, though there 
be none in the man. In default of keen faculty in the mind, it is - 
delightful thus to find something that will do as well ready bot- 
tied up in odd terms. 


The same remarks are applicable with reference to the use 
of the word heathen, which means, in the root, one who lives 
in the country, or on the heaths. In somewhat of the same 
spirit of the Jew, who called all except his own people Gen- 
tiles, or the Mohammedan, who applied the epithet infidel, to 
all except followers of the Koran, we have used the term hea- 
then. In the sense of not being acquainted with revealed re- 
ligion, and of accepting very tardily offers of Christian light and 
instruction, the Chinese are certainly heathen. But when the 
word is meant to cover the charge of groveling vice and degra- 
dation, such as would pollute our civilization by its very touch, 
it is a misnomer.* The writer of the introduction to Dr. Gib- 

* Father Huchard, the most prominent Jesuit priest on the Pacific coast, said in 
an address concerning the Chinese: ‘‘ These pagan, these vicious, these immoral 


creatures, that are incapable of rising to the virtue that is inculcated by the relig- 
ion of Jesus Christ, the world’s Redeemer.” 
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son’s book remarks of the author: “I am inclined to think 
that he has drawn the faults of the pagan strangers a little 
more strongly than their virtues.” The same statement may 
be made with reference to the light in which the entire heathen 
world has been portrayed to the nations of Christendom in the 
past. Men have persisted in looking at pagan nations through 
the glass of the first chapter of the Book of Romans. And 
since one can see almost any thing among a people if he sets out 
with a preconceived opinion, and a resolution to preserve it in- 
tact, our missionaries in the past have seen among the heathen 
mainly vices. But juster and more impartial views are begin- 
ning to prevail. We are coming to see in the first chapter of 
Romans a description of every heart by nature.* We are 
coming to admit not only that the heathen have the guide of 
conscience and reason, but also that the Spirit of grace is not 
confined to so-called Christian lands, but “ lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world,” and that it is possible that some 
fruit of the Spirit may be found amid the darkness of heathen- 
ism. We are coming to look with at least a little favor on 
such statements as the following, made by one who was for 
two years a resident at the Court of Siam :— 

I was thankful to find even in this citadel of Buddhism men and, 
above all, women who were lovely in their lives; who amid infinite 
difficulties in the bosom of corrupt society, and enslaved to a ea- 
pricious and often cruel will, yet devoted themselves to an earnest 
search after truth. On the other hand, I have to confess, with sor- 
row and shame, how far we, with all our boasted enlightenment, 
fall short in true nobility and piety of some of our benighted sisters 
of the East. With many of them love, truth, and wisdom are 
not mere synonyms, but living gods, for whom they long, with 
lively ardor, and, when found. embrace with joy.t 

The sooner we disabuse our minds of the impression that in 
dealing with the heathen world we are dealing with a state-of 
society utterly degraded, where moral obligation is nothing, 
and where impurity causes no blush, and awakens no condem- 
nation, the sooner we shall rightly estimate the true condition 
of those to whom our missionaries are sent. It is generally 
the case, when the limits of truth have been exceeded in the 
statement of any subject, in the recoil which ultimately fol- 


* See Introduction to Cocker's “ Christianity in the Greek Philosophy.” 
+ ‘English Governors at the Court of Siam,” by Mrs. Leonowens. 
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lows the bounds of truth are again transgressed, though in 
the opposite direction. We notice such a tendency in current 
estimates of heathen society and civilization. Ethnic religions 
are the objects of special praise in some quarters, and heathen 
civilization is deemed of great excellence. As usual, 2 medio 
tutissimus ibis. The impartial student of pagan religions, as 
well as the unbiased traveler in the lands where they prevail, 
will find much to condemn, and something to praise. In its 
moral and social aspects, heathen society is to many a matter - 
of surprise. We recently asked of one who for the last ten 
years has resided in the heart of one of the largest uf so-called 
heathen cities the following question: “ How does the society 
of the city in which you have lived in its moral aspects com- 
pare with ourown?” His reply, which was given after delibera- 
tion, was as follows: “ Very favorably. There are not so many 
murders or suicides, no more thefts, and those generally on 
a small scale, no drunkenness, and not so much licentiousness, 
in that city as your own.” That judgment, formed not by a 
flying visit, but by years of observation, is the verdict of not a 
few of those who live within the bounds of heathendom. Ex- 
ception may be made as to parts of Africa, Australia, and 
some of the islands of the Pacific; but of India, the Malayan 
Peninsula, China, and Japan, which represent immense territo- 
ries, and more than one half the race, the above statement is 
true. It would be easy to gather testimony from such men as 
the Abbé Huc, Captain Forbes, who resided eleven years in 
Ceylon, Vincent,* author of the Land of the White Elephant, 
as well as a host of cousular agents, merchants, and missiona- 
ries. Consul Medhurst, in a work already referred to, says: 
“ Indeed, were I asked to state candidly in which part of the 
world I thought the effects of vicious indulgences are more out- 
wardly observable, socially speaking, I certainly should not 
name China.” 

Not only has the heathen world improved on a better ac- 
quaintance, but China, in which we are most directly interested, 
is the best part of that world. The institutions of China will 
compare favorably with those of any non-christian country. 

*This author makes the following statement of the city of Bangkok, which has 


a population of 400,000: ‘‘ Thefts are not so frequent here as in England, and 
cases of murder so seldom that for a year sometimes there will not be one.” 
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The Government of China, though now a sorry sight under the 
waning power of the Manchoos, yet as a whole, and especially 
during the past, stands out in marked contrast with those of other 
pagan nations. Religion in China is devoid of those revolting 
features which too often characterize heathen systems. The 
Chinese as a people will compare favorably with either the 
Hindus, Birmese, Siamese, or Japanese. Though not such 
adepts in misty speculation as the first, or so enthusiastic over 
every thing new and foreign as the last, yet, in all the elements 
necessary to make up a steady, sober, and industrious people, 
just such as the vast undeveloped resources of the western 
world need, they excel. Dr. Gibson says :— 


History teaches the impossibility of continuing in statw quo for 
a long period two distinct and often conflicting forms of civiliza- 
tion under one and the same government, in the same country, and 
at thesame time. Constant contact, mutual friction, a better ac- 
quaintance with each other, always modifies the point of differ- 
ence, and tends gradually to pring the two distinct forms of civili- 
zation into one. The tendency of the lower, according to its meas- 
ure of power, is to corrupt, weaken and poison the higher and 
aor ;, while it is the tendency of the higher and better, accord- 

ing to its measure of power, to arouse, vitalize, energize, purify, 
and uplift the lower and decaying.—P. 126. 


We believe that when that day comes, when the paths across 
the ocean are better known to the people of the Orient, and 
thousands more of them escape from the poverty, the bondage 
and tyrannies of those old lands, as fifty years ago men did 
from Europe, Christianity will be found true to herself and 
her past reeord, and, as the “higher and better,” which she 
unquestionably is, will “ arouse, vitalize, energize, purify, and 
uplift the lower and decaying.” 





Art. V.—-THE PROBLEM OF AMERICAN POLITICS. 


THE great nation known as the United States of America was 
originally established by the offspring of rare and cultured 
families, gathered from different parts of Europe, who were im- 
bued with purest principles, and were wise far above their fel- 
lows in political knowledge. The oft-repeated assertion, “ They 
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builded wiser than they knew,” is an exceedingly questionable 
one. In those days the ablest men of the provinces sat in the 
public councils, and their writings and debates prove that they 
had thoroughly studied the science of government, and foresaw 
in an unusnal degree the consequences of their action. In 
Europe society had long groaned under an excess of govern- 
ment; the founders of the new nation resolved to give it as 
little government as possible. All the monarchies of the ages 
had practiced more or less of despotism; all the republics and 
confederations had been so feebly constructed as to tempt an- 
archy, which had proved the ruin of most of them. The mili- 
tary struggles of our Revolutionary fathers were not half.so 
distinguished as their moral achievements in the origination of 
a new and peerless system of national administration. Their 
armies were not great nor their bravery conspicuous. Their 
success in the field sprang from geographical location, the sup- 
port of powerful allies, and a favoring Providence. But while 
the country was poor in military education and equipments, it 
was rich in the principles of human liberty, and in that rare 
wisdom needful to mold them into appropriate legislative and 
administrative forms. The government of the country, as well 
as its settlement, began in the townships, and expanded gradu- 
ally into cities and States, which were at length grouped into 
a federal union. The principles of “State sovereignty ” were 
cultivated legitimately, therefore, before the federal nation ex- 
isted, and they have lived to somewhat disturb the national 
tranquility through its first century. 

The close of the war for independence in 1783 found the 
thirteen colonies impoverished to bankruptcy, and utterly dis- 
jointed and chaotic in government. The federal league, adopted 
in 1778, was an indifferent bond of union during the war, and 
fell hopelessly in pieces on the cessation of hostilities. The 
Continental Congress kept up a kind of existence, but was 
powerless as an agent of government. Its members failed to 
attend, and its acts were inoperative in the States until ap- 
proved by the Legislatures of the States, seven of which must 
concur before any of its measures were valid. When the pub- 
lic danger was removed by the withdrawal of the British troops, 
the revenues were withheld by the States, and the dwindling 
Congress, as a central government, was paralyzed. It had 
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and could secure no income to liquidate the public debt, or pay 
its interest. Its securities depreciated to less than a tenth of 
their nominal value, and its soldiers were unpaid. America 
was at last free, but she had neither respect abroad nor tran- 
quillity at home. Great Britain intercepted her lucrative trade 
with the West Indies, Spain resisted her right to navigate the 
Mississippi, while in the Mediterranean and adjacent waters 
her ships were plundered by the pirates of Algiers. Indian 
depredations were common along her frontiers. Jealousies 
between the States, lack of confidence attending the financial 
prostration, and widespread dissatisfaction, culminating in 
Shay’s rebellion, aroused the statesmanship of the country. 
To organize for internal and external protection became an im- 
perative necessity. The several colonies were invited by the 
Legislature of Virginia to send representatives to a general 
convention, and in May, 1787, the fifty-five chosen delegates 
convened in Philadelphia, where they continued until Septem- 
ber in secret session, with George Washington as President, and 
matured what has since been known as the “ Constitution of the 
United States of America.” This Constitution, adopted by the 
States in 1789, has since received fifteen amendments. 

The newly organized American Government began its mod- 
est career under the eyes of friendly and hostile critics, who 
uttered nearly every variety of hope and prediction concerning 
it. Hamilton, one of the chief agents in its formation, a great 
statesman, and a friend of a strong Government, thought the 
present form too weak, but as he could carry the country no 
further he accepted it, with misgivings. Jefferson, the great- 
est and best Democrat of the century, thought the system 
adopted too strong, and lived in continual horror of an incom- 
ing monarchy. For many years the factions in the nation fol- 
lowed substantially the lead of these two men. Washington 
was inaugurated President on April 30, 1789, on the balcony 
of the old City Hall, New York, near which he took up his 
modest residence, and proceeded to cautiously organize and ad- | 
minister the Government. Hamilton was appointed Secretary of 
the Treasury ; Jefferson, Secretary of State; Knox, Secretary 
of War; Edmund Randolph, Attorney General; and John Jay, 
Chief-Justice of the United States. Every thing was new, and 
the greatest discretion was required to introduce, without fric- 

Fourtn Series, Vor, XXX.—19 
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tion, the principles and machinery of a strong central authori- 
ty. The first Congress, which convened in January, 1790, 
found it incumbent to provide for national defense ; to facilitate 
intercourse and commerce with foreign nations; to adopt a sys- 
tem of weights and measures, and a postal system ; to encourage 
manufactures, agriculture, and “education ; to establish a curren- 
cy; and last, though not least, to provide for the maintenance 
of the public credit. To this last measure, which most embar- 
rassed the country, and was most difficult to handle, Washing- 
ton had pledged his administration previous to his election. 
The Continental Congress had enjoyed the power of contract- 
ing debts, but held no control of the resources of the country 
to liquidate them. At the close of the Revolution the war 
debt amounted to forty-two millions, but this, through arrears 
of interest, etc., had increased to upward of fifty-four millions. 
Of this amount, eight millions were dne to France, between 
three and four millions to private capitalists in Holland, two 
hundred and fifty thousand to some Spanish gentlemen, mak- 
ing about twelve millions due abroad. Forty-two millions were 
due at home to officers and privates of the army, and to farmers, 
manufacturers, and capitalists, who had patriotically risked life 
and fortune in the struggle for independence. Besides this 
general indebtedness, about twenty-five millions more were 
owed by the States, (half of that amount having been incurred 
by Massachusetts, Virginia, and South Carolina,) expended also 
in the common defense. Hamilton proposed that the Federal 
Government assume the entire war debt, and provide for its 
interest and liquidation. This very reasonable and only feasi- 
ble method produced an intense political uproar, shaking the 
national fabric for an entire year, and threatening the dismember- 
ment of the newly formed Union, and was the first great strain 
on our governmental system. After much debate and threat- 
ening, (the latter greatly mortifying Washington,) the measure 
passed by asmall majority, under a compromise for the removal 


_ of the capital southward. The conclusion reached in that early 


crisis lifted the Federal Government into great prominence, 
and settled forever its competency to provide for national 
indebtedness, and to regulate finance. The funding of the war 
debt was the chief feature of Washington’s first term. His 
second term brought its chapters of anxiety and mortification, 
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even greater than the first. He had been re-elected by the 
unanimous vote of the Electoral College, and felt not a lit- 
tle flattered by his continued popularity. The Revolution in 
France was already in progress; every mail brought an ac- 
count of the fall of towns and the murder of citizens. The 
. intelligence of the decapitation of Louis XVI. and of a 
declaration of war with England brought popular excitement 
in America to its highest pitch. Multitudes were ready to 
rush into war with England in the interests of France. Wash- 
ington clearly perceived that in a foreign war America had 
nothing to gain, but much to lose. He, therefore, hastily con- 
vened his cabinet, and arranged a proclamation which he 
accompanied with measures of strict neutrality. But a few 
weeks after his second inauguration “ Citizen Genet,” the 
young Jacobin from the French Republic, landed at Charles- 
ton with three hundred blank commissions for privateers, 
which he began to distribute clandestinely to adventurous sea- 
men. He was tardy in presenting his credentials to the 
Government, and, notwithstanding its proclamation, continued 
to send out vessels of war. He organized Jacobin clubs, sought 
to incite war between the people of the Southern States and 
the Spaniards of Louisiana, and, when remonstrated with by 
cabinet officials for these examples of misdemeanor, denounced 
the policy of the Government, and threatened to appeal from 
the President to the people. On Washington’s demand the 
French Government promptly recalled him. But the populace 
here sided with Genet during that entire summer, to the infi- 
nite mortification of the President, who, in one of his cabinet 
meetings, lost all self-control, and declared that he would rather 
be in his grave than in his present position, adding that he had 
never repented but once his re-election, and that had been every 
moment since he consented to continue in office. 

A'treaty formed with Great Britain during this term also 
excited the wildest opposition, subjecting the President to 
nearly as great popular obloquy as any of his successors has 
ever been compelled to encounter. His national fame and 
great firmness held the warring factions together until the 
hour of reason returned. With a President less famous or 
practical the Republic would have stranded. 

The administration of John Adams was a stormy one, grow- 
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ing out of the disturbed state of Europe, and of political jeal- 
ousies at home, but it was not in any large sense an educating 
period to the American people. The seat of the National 
Government was removed to Washington, and the whole 
Federal party went into a hopeless decline, and virtually ex- 
pired with his official term. The Democratic or State Rights 
party, headed by Jefferson, assumed control of the country on 
the elevation of their chief to the Presidency. Washington 
expired near the close of Adams’s administration, and Hamilton 
was killed in a duel during Jefferson’s first term, depriving 
the Federal party of its chief advisers and ornaments. Jeffer- 
son, while out of office, had lived in horror of the executive 
authority, and it is amusing to see how marvelously his views 
were modified when he came to administer the government. 
The abstract theories of individual and State rights he had so 
long advocated he appeared to find utterly untenable in prac- 
tice. Instead. of leaving Burr to.the legal tribunal, he threw 
his entire official influence against him in his trial, and even 
counseled the indictment of his legal adviser as an accom- 
plice. Jefferson’s purchase of Louisiana was a magnificent 
stroke for the rising nation. The territory thus acquired for 
fifteen millions amounted to over nine hundred and thirty 
thousand square. miles, and more than doubled the area of what 
was then the United States. But he had no authority as the 
Executive to make the purchase, and would have been appalled 
at such a stretch of power in other hands. The political 
education of the nation was, however, much advanced under 
Jefferson. The trial of Burr was a wholesome and far-reaching 
lesson to political chieftains; and the growing sentiment 
against the iniquitous African slave-trade crystallized into 
appropriate legislation for its suppression. 

During the administration. of President Madison came the 
short war with Algiers, and the second war with Great 
Britain, which latter cost the country thirty thousand lives, 
and one hundred millions of money ; but, besides establishing 
our equality on the ocean, it did more for the military education 
of the nation than all the campaigns of the Revolution. The 
internal advantages to the American people growing out of 
that war were also of far greater importance than the conces- 
sions obtained from surrounding nations. Suspension of inter- 
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course with Europe stimulated domestic manufactures, and be- 
queathed to America the immense mill power of New En- 
gland. That period settled also, as never before, the war pow- 
er of the Federal Government. President Madison was not a 
soldier, and, as the country was destitute of both army and 
navy, he leaned to pacific measures, and hesitated long under 
British encroachments before deciding on armed resistance. 
War at length became inevitable. The country was large and 
feebly defended, and portions of it soon fell a prey to the ene- 
my. New England, particularly, suffered in the destruction 
of her commerce and fisheries, and the wide-spread inroads 
upon her territory. Her people, too, were generally Federalists, 
and regarded the war as an ill-advised and unwarranted party 
measure of the Democrats. This led to the famous Hartford 
Convention of 1814, which arraigned the general Government 
for usurpation, in that it claimed power over the militia of the 
country, and the right to fill the ranks of the regular army by 
conscription, and in that it employed the revenue gathered in 
New England for the defense of other portions of the country. 
News concerning the negotiations for peace at Ghent reached 
the country soon after the adjournment of the Convention, 
and ended the practical discussion of these questions for that 
time. The Hartford Convention and its adherents fell into 
national disrepute, (its members being almost wholly excluded 
from political preferment,) and the war power of the Federal 
Government has never since been seriously questioned. 

A new chapter in American politics opened about the year 
1820. The long wars of the French Revolution, and the war with 
England, just mentioned, cutting off for years all free communi- 
cation with Europe, gave rise to extensive manufactories in the 
Northern States. When peace was concluded the channels of 
international commerce were re-opened, and the fabrics of 
Europe sought the American market. To protect the incipient 
manufactures of the States, and also to provide revenue for 
the liquidation of the national indebtedness, a system of im- 
port duties was established by the Federal Government. This 
important measure, considered thoroughly statesmanlike at 
the North, was stoutly resisted at the South, which was de- 
voted exclusively to agricultural pursuits. As early as 1820 
South Carolina, in a petition to Congress, declared that the 
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tariff was “unconstitutional, oppressive, and unjust,” and at 
subsequent periods North Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Georgia, and Virginia, joined in the remonstrance. During 
the summer of 1828 John C. Calhoun, of South Carolina, then 
Vice-President of the United States, propounded the doetrine 
of Vullification, namely, the right of each State to prevent 
the execution within its limits of such acts of Congress as it 
might deem unconstitutional. In a speech in the United 
States Senate, in 1833, Mr. Calhoun uttered the following, 
which briefly presents the foundation for his entire theory: 
“ The Constitution is a compact to which the States were par- 
ties in their sovereign capacity : now, whenever a contract is 
entered into by parties which acknowledge no tribunal above 
their authority to decide in the last resort, each of them has a 
right to judge for itself in relation to the nature, extent, and 
obligations of the instrument.” This was substantially the 
principle of the old confederations, that had ruined so many 
republics, and which the framers of the Constitution had 
so carefully shunned in organizing the new nation. The 
Democratic party, save the South Carolina wing headed by 
Calhoun, supported President Jackson and the protective tar- 
iff. In 1832 the Legislature of South Carolina resolved to 
carry out its theory of nullification; to this end it armed the 
wilitia, and prepared for war. Jackson issued a proclamation 
declaring his purpose to collect the revenues in that State, 
and called upon Congress for some special legislation in the 
case. The storm was averted by the compromise bill intro- 
duced by Mr. Clay, which provided for the gradual reduction 
of the revenue, and the abandonment of the protective sys- 
tem at the end of ten years. The surrender on the part of the 
Federal Government in this instance was far too marked, and: 
only flattered that spirit of State arrogance that burst forth 
thirty years later in a bloody civil war. The remarkable dis- 
cussion on the subject, however, in the United States Senate, 
between Mr. Calhoun and Daniel Webster, the two profound- 
est men of the time, and the most remarkable representatives of 
Northern and Southern statesmanship, laying open every prin- 
ciple of our government, and exhausting every thread of argu- 
ment, constitutes one of the most brilliant chapters in Ameri- 
ean politics. The lapse of nearly fifty years has not dimmed 
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the radiance of that period. The firmness of President Jack- 
son, also, has ever been commended, and the authority of the 
Federal Government on all matters of tariff every-where ac- 
knowledged. 

The doctrine of State Rights never took deep root in the 
Northern section of the Union, but continued popular in the 
South, cultivating in that section the spirit of disunion which 
finally culminated in the slaveholders’ rebellion. The great 
battle covering the last half century of American history, tax- 
ing the intellect, the heart, and finally the purse, of the entire 
people, has been between the adherents of slave and of free 
labor. Slavery was here before the organization of the Gov- 
ernments of the States, and at the period of the Revolution the 
antislavery sentiment prevailed quite as generally at the South 
asin the North. The ordinance of 1787, excluding the institu- 
tion from the North-Western territory, was chiefly supported 
by Southern men, and in 1798 Georgia prohibited the importa- 
tion of slaves into the State. Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
Patrick Henry, and, indeed, most of the leading statesmen at 
the formation of the Government, looked to the early emanci- 
pation of the slaves. After the organization of the Government 
the work of emancipation proceeded briskly in the Eastern 
and Middle States. Vermont abolished the system before en- 
tering the Union. Massachusetts (which then included Maine) 
did the same in 1780, as did also Pennsylvania by gradual 
emancipation, Connecticut and Rhode Island taking similar 
action. In 1804 New Jersey passed laws for the gradual re- 
lease of her twelve thousand bondmen, and in 1827, the period 
of gradual emancipation adopted by New York, set free the 
last of her twenty thousand. That the spirit of emancipation 
did not prevail in the South is to be attributed to a variety of 
causes, but principally to the nature of its soil, climate, and 
productions, which soon rendered slave labor lucrative, and 
also to the Southern ideal of social life, which was reckoned 
genteel, chivalric, baronial. 

The cotton plant was indigenous to the South. Cotton had 
been cultivated and manufactured'in Mexico and Peru before the 
arrival of Columbus, but the labor of preparing it for market 
was so enormous that it made no perceptible addition to the 
world’s commerce until after the American Revolution. Two 
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great inventions about that period were destined to bring this 
commodity into world-wide use, and to largely revolutionize the 


industry and commerce of the nations. The labor 


of separat- 


ing the cotton from the seed was so difficult that not more than 
one pound per day could be prepared by a laborer; but in 
1793 Eli Whitney, a New England inventor, produced the 
cotton gin, by which a laborer could prepare for market three 
hundred pounds per diem. The combined genius of Har- 
graves, Arkwright, and Crompton, in Old England, had just 
produced the improved spinning-jenny, making one operator, 


who had hitherto toiled with wheel and distaff, 


master of 


twenty-two hundred rapid spindles. Cotton at once became, 
in Southern parlance, “king,” and this New England inven- 
tion rendered it the most lucrative production of the Southern 


States, the volume of annual business in this single 


article ris- 


ing in half a century to two hundred millions of dollars. The 
Southern intellect early conceived that a system of perpetual, 
menial, unrequited servitude, based on color inferiority, was in- 
dispensable to the prosperity of that portion of the Union, and 


to the culture and development of the white classes. 
resentatives of free labor in the North and those of 


The rep- 
slave labor 


in the South soon towered into stalwart political organizations, 


vigilant and sensitive. To keep up the equilibriu 


m between 


these diverse interests in the general Government became the 
study of statesmen, and, when possible, States representing the 
two interests were admitted into the Union simultaneously, 


and -when this could not be done some compensat 


ing legisla- 


tion, called a “compromise,” was frequently sought. In 1820 
the United States Senate was so evenly balanced between 
these interests that it became an absorbing question whether 


Missouri should reinforce the one or the other. 


The South 


prevailed, forcing upon the North a “compromise” providing 
that slavery should never be permitted north of the parallel of 


36° 30’. As the territory lying north of that line 


comprised 


most of the nation’s unoccupied domain, the theater of future 
States, it was soon discovered that that “compromise” had 
doomed the supremacy of the slave power. Tosave itself, the 
slave interest secured the annexation of Texas, a Mexican dis- 
trict, largely settled by planters from the cotton-growing States. 


The war with Mexico which followed ended with 


a large in- 
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crease of Free territory, which the South sought to grasp for 
slavery. The passage of the Fugitive Slave Act, the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise, and the obsequious favor of the Su- 
preme Court, failed to satisfy the South, or to perpetuate its 
supremacy in the national Congress. In the election of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, in 1860, it lost the Federal control it had held 
uninterruptedly for more than forty years, and immediately 
plunged into disunion. 

The oft-repeated threat of South Carolina to secede from the 
Union was carried out, and her unfortunate example was fol- 
lowed by many of her sister States. Then came a four years’ 
devastating civil war, in which two millions six hundred and 
seventy-five thousand troops were marshaled by the North 
alone, more than six hundred battles fought, half a million of 
lives sacrificed, and six thousand millions of treasure expend- 
ed. The unsuccessful South suffered losses nearly as great, 
leaving it utterly bankrupt and prostrate. The North 
emerged from this prolonged encounter with little show of 
exhaustion. The tables of the Provost Marshal General showed 
that, in addition to the more than a million armed warriors 
in the field at the close of the strife, there remained at home in 
the loyal States, subject to military duty, 2,254,063 men, 
from whom large armies could still have been drawn. Their 
commercial and productive interests also remained unimpaired. 
During the few years that have elapsed since the close of 
the struggle, the Government, drawing most of its revenue 
from the North, has canceled vast floating and miscellaneous 
claims, contributed to internal improvements, paid regularly 
its pensions and governmental expenses, met its gold interest, 
and reduced its funded indebtedness to nearly two thousand 
millions. With peace and good government, the national 
debt will no longer be felt as a burden, two thirds of the war 
expenditures having been already paid. 

This gigantic civil war in a nation of enlightened freemen 
in the middle of the nineteenth century presents one of the 
most melancholy chapters in all history. Besides the dissi- 
pation and brutality of the period, like all great wars, it has 
cultivated a love of treachery, vandalism, and blood, from 
which this generation will scarcely recover. Still, it has not 
been without its political advantages. The great inquiry, Are 
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we a nation? it has affirmatively settled. May we not believe 
that the illusion that the Union is a group of “sovereign ” 
States, loosely united, as by a rope of sand, and which may be 
parted at any time by the caprice of one to the ruin of all, has 
given place to the conviction that the Union is a compact na- 
tion, consisting indeed of States with local and domestic author- 
ity, bat with a Federal Government supreme over them all, 
and charged with every thing distinctively national, and that 
this Union is in its plan indissoluble? If this has been settled, 
the war has not been in vain. Another advantage of the war 
is the rooting up of the iniquitous system of American slavery, 
the foulest blot on our national fame, to the perpetuation of 
which a powerful class had become so wedded that no smaller 
convulsion could have destroyed it. 

It has thus taken a century to find the subordinate position 
of the individual States, and to define and develop the powers 
of the Federal Government. May its maturity be more peace- 
ful and illustrious than its youth! The Union began with 
815,615 square miles of territory, but by the acquisition of 
Louisiana, Florida, Texas, Oregon, California, Nevada, Arizo- 
na, Utah, New Mexico, and Alaska, it has grown to 3,678,392 
square miles, an increase since the adoption of the Constitution 
of more than threefold. Its population of three millions has 
increased to forty-five millions, (with space for five times that 
number,) and its accumulated wealth has advanced in still 
greater proportion. About half the railroad track of the 
world is in the United States. The nation has grown up 
quickly to stalwart proportions, and is contributing its quota 
to the triumph of man in the world. American manufactures 
compete at last with those of the old nations. Our steam- 
engines, sewing machines, and musical instruments are in 
demand every-where. The great newspapers of England are 
printed on American presses. The watch-makers of Gen- 
eva and the diamond cutters of Amsterdam are startled by the 
genius of American artisans. Gold and silver have lost their 
former values, because of the productions of American mines. 
America could thrive though separated from the nations, but 
her neighbors need her surplus. The operatives of Europe 
are hungering for her cereals, and her pork, beef, butter and 
fruits are being exported in considerable quantities. Even 
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her petroleum, that drips through her coal beds, is exported 
to all civilized countries, and is found in the lantern of the 
wild Arab of the desert. American colleges, libraries, and art 
collections are taking high rank, and the discoveries of her as- 
tronomers and naturalists are quoted by the savants of Europe. 
But this paper would be entirely incomplete if it did not 
glance at a few of the disturbing elements still rife in 
American politics, and which threaten danger to the republic. 
Despite the criticisms and evil predictions of its fves, the 
nation has passed proudly through its first century and com- 
menced the second. The patriot, after reviewing the past, 
finds himself instinctively peering into thie uncertain haze of 
the future, as if prompted to exclaim, ‘“‘ Watchman, what of the 
night?” or what of the second century of American history ? 
It cannot be denied that the enormous use of intoxicating 
drinks in the United States is a source of great disaster and 
danger to the republic. The liquor interest is the bane and 
sorrow of the community every-where. It is a large and un- 
scrupulous factor in the politics of every considerable town in 
the land, which all good men are perpetually forced to resist. 
The waste of the nation from this evil is not easily calcu- 
Jated. It has recently been ascertained that the State of 
Pennsylvania spends eight millions per annum on schools, and 
eighty millions on intoxicating drinks. New York City has 
489 churches, or one to every 2,045 of the population, costing 
annually about five millions; but it has 8,000 drinking dens, 
or one to every 125 of the population, on which it expends 
sixty millions. The city government receives annually about 
$300,000 from the Excise Bureau, but it expends a million in 
charities and corrections, and six millions on its police and its 
courts, while the citizens, through private charities, disburse 
four millions more ; and eight tenths of all this is legitimately 
chargeable to drink. About seventy thousand churches are 
found in the United States, but the temples of Bacchus number 
fully a quarter of a million. While there are less than eighty- 
five thousand clergymen teaching righteousness, there are at 
least half a million of men dealing out guid damnation. The 
amount consumed annually in strong drink is more than double 
the entire provision bill of the nation, and, according to the 
sworn testimony of the liquor dealers, equals fifteen hundred 
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millions of dollars, with other entailed expenditures and losses 
which are very great. The spectacle of a hundred and forty- 
three thousand persons annually licensed by Government to 
deal out weakness and woe in an enlightened Christian nation, 
wasting in one year sufficient to cancel our entire national 
debt, besides the pauperism, ignorance, and crime it involves, 
is an enormity too appalling to be long perpetuated in this age 
of reform. Moral suasion, during the last half century, has 
wrought wonders, causing the greatness of this evil to be 
every-where recognized, and legal suasion cannot long be 
delayed. It is certain to be a troublesome element in our 
political caldron during the next quarter of a century. The 
Government of the United States cannot be perpetuated by 
untaught paupers, dram dealers, or criminals; and the wise 
dealings of the sober classes cannot too soon be turned to the 
proper handling of this grave subject. 

The encroachments of Rumanism comprise another factor 
that has long disturbed the sea of American politics, and is 
likely to produce even greater agitation in the future. No 
finer examples of Christian fraternity ever appeared on the 
globe than are now found among Protestant denominations in 
the United States. They are all vigorous, and devoted to the 
best interests of the nation and the race. But Romanism is 
essentially out of harmony with all our notions of civil liberty, 
free schools, free thought, and freedom of religious worship. 
Its mission here is not to enjoy and perpetuate our freedom, 
but to subvert it. For more than one hundred years North 
Anierica has been regarded as the nursery of those liberal ideas 
that have extended through many countries, and shaken in 
pieces so hopelessly much of the despotism of Europe. To 
gain the moral control of the United States has, therefore, been 
one of the leading schemes of the Papacy. In 1828 the 
St. Leopold Foundation was organized in Vienna, in Austria, 
under royal patronage, and with a grant of papal indulgence, 
for the purpose of promoting “the greater activity of Catholic 
missions in the United States.” Another powerful organiza- 
tion for the Propagation of the Faith was established many 
years ago at Lyons in France. As early as 1832 this society 


» began to send money to the bishops of this country, and since 
S that time it has furnished them millions. This society claimed 
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that by the discoveries and the early settlements of the French 
and the Spanish all America was essentially Roman Catholic 
territory, and, though occupied by the Puritans and their pos- 
terity, that the Catholic Church could never abandon the in- 
vaded territory. To complete this general scheme the English 
Romanists formed an Emigration Society, to establish colonies 
of Romanists, under the guidance of their priests, in various 
parts of the United States. The early conquest of this country 
by Catholicism has long been predicted by. both foreign and 
American Romanists. O. A. Brownson, an American papist, 
said many years ago: “ A new day is dawning on this chosen 
land; a new chapter is about to open in our history, and the 
Church to assume her rightful position and influence. Our 
hills and valleys shall yet echo to the convent bell. No matter 
who writes, who declaims, who intrigues, who is alarmed, or 
what leagues are formed, this is to be a Catholie country, and 
from Maine to Georgia, from the broad Atlantic to the broader 
Pacific, the sacrifice is to be offered daily for the quick and the 
dead.” Other and later predictions might be given. These 
united agencies, coupled with the superior advantages of the 
American soil, have brought millions of Romish subjects to 
these shores, and millions of money to establish the institutions 
and fasten on us the despotism of the Papacy. Jesuits were 
long trained at Vienna expressly for American work, and with 
their recent banishment from some European countries they 
have come in large numbers to our land. They are closely 
watching all our ecclesiastical, educational, and legislative 
movements. Political organizations in support of this faith 
were rife in the days of Andrew Jackson, and date back to a 
much earlier period. There is not a gathering of importance in 
which the visage of one or more Jesuit is not seen. Through all 
their history they have had no platform, no schemes, no interest, 
but Rome. They are always in the market watching for the 
highest bidder, and they have invariably supported the vilest 
candidates. Thirty years ago the Archbishop of New York 
nominated openly one of his adherents for the Legislature, who 
on the day of his election was a criminal in the Zombs. Pope 
Pius IX. gave his benediction to the disunionists of 1861. 
The true American, let it be understood, has no pique against 
people of foreign birth. Indeed, many of our adopted citizens 
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take rank at once with the very best of the land. The Jews 
of America, coming as they do from all points of the compass, 
are devoted to their purposes of gain, and are entirely harmless. 
The French, the Italian, the Spanish, and the Japanese have 
made but slight impression on American manners. The Chi- 
nese are feared only on the Pacific coast. The Germans, as a 
whole, are a valuable class, industrious, frugal, and thrifty. Of 
the ten thousand paupers now begging through our streets, not 
one in a hundred is of Germanic origin. They have not been 
educated to our notions of the Sabbath, but they are patriotic, 
and cannot be called disorderly or riotous. Even the Papists 
among them are not bigoted. Like their fathers in the days 
of Melanchthon, they are ready to read, and are open to convic- 
tion. The Irish Catholic element is the most troublesome in 
the nation, and, if it were sufficiently numerous, would be dan- 
gerous. Its strongest foothold is in the State of New York, 
where it amounts to about one seventh of the population, and 
the city of New York contains over two hundred thousand per- 
sons born in Ireland. The politicians of New York city have 
for many years pursued a most execrable and suicidal policy. 
Many of them have been Romanists, and others, to secure the 
suffrage of these masses, have granted these Romish leaders 
every public advantage. Block after block of valuable real 
estate belonging to the city has been given to the Romish hier- 
archy, while millions of money, drawn from the tax-payers, have 
been paid for the support of their institutions, conferring upon the 
adherents of this system an unfair and an unwarrantable influ- 
ence in municipal affairs. This treacherous policy still con- 
tinues. The officials that have favored Rome have been invaria- 
bly promoted. John T. Hoffman was city judge during the riot 
of 1863, and was promptly promoted to the mayoralty and to 
the gubernatorial chair. A. Oakey Hall was district attorney 
during the riot, and rose in due time to the mayoralty. John 
R. Brady and M’Cunn were then judges in the lower courts, 
but were each advanced to the Superior Court. There are 
sixty thousand persons in New York city unable to read or 
write, residents chiefly of the first, second, fourth, sixth, 
eleventh, seventeenth, and twentieth wards. These localities 
have been for years the political stronghold of Tammany 
Hall, furnishing the repeaters and “shoulder hitters” of the 
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city; and in November, 1876, with the aid of a few wards 
in Brooklyn, they swelled the majority for Mr. Tilden to about 
seventy thousand in these cities, thus neutralizing the voice 
of most of the intelligent business men and the yeomanry of 
the State. But the Irish Catholic vote alone can never be 
sufficiently large to be dangerous in America. The annual 
increase from immigration is vastly smaller than formerly, 
and if the entire population of Ireland should be imported 
into these States during the next five years, it would be 
absorbed without any great shock to our governmental ma- 
chinery. They can only hope for some occasional local sue- 
cesses, but can gain no general ones while Americans are true 
to their high mission. The Catholic Directory for 1877 reports 
5,292 churches, 5,297 priests, and estimates the Roman Catho- 
lic population of the country to be 6,200,000. Their tables 
of adherents are usually greatly overestimated ; but if correct 
in this instance, they number less than one seventh of the 
population, and claim no more than adhere to some single 
denominations of Protestants. They are, however, vigilant 
and taciturn, compactly organized, advancing or retiring along 
the whole line at given signals—defiant or courteous, open or 
secret, on definite system—and deserve the closest watching by 
all lovers of true liberty. Though they will test the wisdom 
and strength of American statesmanship, and gain temporary 
local advantages, the march of free inquiry and of liberal ideas 
in the world, and the widespread turning away of their children 
of the third generation from their system, prove that it is 
DOOMED, and can never become supreme in the United States. 

Another danger to American institutions lies in our national 
system of universal suffrage. The average American boasts that 
in this land every man may be an elector, and wield his full 
meed of power in the control of the country. Granting that 
superior advantages are thus afforded the enlightened and virtu- 
ous citizen, it cannot be denied that it is a perilous experiment to 
place the ballot in the hand of every male who attains his ma- 
jority, and of every foreigner who applies for naturalization. 
In the earlier days of the Republic the franchise was in most 
of the States limited to sundry qualifications. In Maryland and 
South Carolina an elector must own fifty acres of land. In 
Mississippi, Georgia, Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Delaware, 
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and New York, he must pay taxes or perform military service. 


- In some States men were disqualified by pauperism, in others 


by their faith, and in still others by their color. The march 
of party politics has at length swept away nearly all these re- 
strictions. The naturalization of so many foreigners, chiefly 
in the interest of the Democrats, led their opponents in the 
Northern States to seek the removal of the property and color 
disqualifications from native-born citizens; and finally the bal- 
lot was given to the freedman to counterbalance that of the 
disloyal white in the South. The only serious popular move- ° 
ment of any magnitude to restrict the use of the ballot was 
that of the Native American party, (the “ Know Nothings,”) 
made about 1854; and, as I am not a politician, I am free to 
say that in a modified form its principles should have pre- 
vailed. A more perilous policy is scarcely conceivable than 
this wholesale enfranchisement of untried foreigners, many of 
whom have been the malcontents,of other countries, and have 
fled from the armies, the banditti, or the prisons of those lands. 
Unworthy of our protection, we cod{mit to them our most vital 
interests. Before they are able to read our laws or speak our 
language they are clothed with the high prerogatives of citi- 
zenship, and encouraged to cast the ballot which in this land 
contains all the potency of the scepter and the throne. The 
New York riot of 1863, and numerous other riots and political 
disturbances all over the country, the organizations of liquor 
dealers, and the war on our free schools, are some of the first 
bitter fruit of this mistaken policy. No one of these move- 
ments could have assumed such formidable aspects but for the 
enfranchisement of vicious foreigners, on whom these plotting 
leaders know they can rely. 

The enfranchisement of the Southern Negro was another 
experiment of great hazard, though a more pardonable meas- 
ure, as an ignorant loyal citizen may be of greater service to 
his nation than an educated rebel. Though unschooled and 
totally unused to the exercise of government, he is not specially 
vicious or dangerous. At the period of the emancipation of 
these Southern Negroes a magnificent opportunity was afforded 
the ruling party to move for the wise restriction of the ballot 
in the whole country. By withholding it from the untaught 
colored man a strong argument would have been made for its 
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withdrawal from all other ignorant citizens, in whatever sec- 
tion and of whatever blood. It was, however, urged that an 
exigency in the nation’s history, such as had never demanded 
the enfranchisement of the foreign-born, made that of the Negro 
a necessity. The gift to him of power has brought its chapters 
of triumph and defeat. The sullen indifference of the defeated 
whites has left him, in some instances, to misrule and ruin 
where their presence and counsels could easily have averted 
disaster. What is to be the destiny of the American Negro 
is one of the unknown problems of our times. The people 
who are speaking, writing, and legislating for him are careful 
not to get very near himgand most of his professed friends are 
chiefly anxious to secure his influence. One thing appears 
certain, he will not dwindle like the American savage. The 
death rate among people of color all over the country, it has 
recently been ascertained, greatly exceeds that of their white 
neighbors. But when we remember that most of our colored 
people have just emerged into freedom, with little knowledge 
of hygiene, medicine, and the abuses of liberty, this unusual 
mortality is not surprising. The colored man belongs to a 
fruitful progeny, so that, despite the wastes of war and the 
starving transitions through which he has passed, his race is 
more numerous in these States than in 1860. He will not 
emigrate. Long residence on this continent has made him as 
thoroughly American as any in the land, and he is not dis- 
posed to change countries. Whether he will finally concen- 
trate in certain sections of the Union, pressing out the other 
races, or the color line gradually fade away by amalgamation, 
or whether the cultivated ebony shall rise up, the proud, per- 
manent peer of every other race, (as the Irishman has done 
whom the English reckoned inferior two hundred years ago,) 
are questions we cannot now determine. The ballot has, how- 
ever, been placed in his hand, and from his numerical strength 
he is destined henceforth to be a powerful factor in American 
history. Already the politician wants him, the Papist is set- 
ting his net, and the Protestant, though too tardily and inade- 
quately, is seeking his cultivation. It is unfortunate both for 
him and for the nation that in his crude state unrestricted enfran- 
chisement has been thrust upon him. It exposes him to the 
relentless cruelty of his proud political enemies, from whom the 
Fourtn Series, Vor. XXX.—20 
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Federal Government cannot defend him, and leaves him an 
unsuspecting prey to artful and unscrupulons leaders and 
teachers who are hastening for his capture. It also imperils 
the nation. I urge deliberately these three points against uni- 
versal suffrage: 1. In the present uncultivated state of general 
society it grants ignorance an unwarrantable control in the 
affairs of a country. The instincts and wishes of the un- 
schooled may sometimes be right, (though they are often quite 
wrong,) still, a degree of culture is essential to enable them 
to discern wise methods of procedure, and to fit them for 
the exercise of the functions of government. Intelligent suf- 
frage is indispensable to the security of a Republic, and no 
man should in this land be allowed to wield a ballot he cannot 
read. 2. It elevates to office moderate men, and too frequent- 
ly the vilest men. A comparison of the two houses of our na- 
tional Congress will well illustrate this point. The House of 
Representatives chosen by universal suffrage has been largely 
filled for a quarter of a century with third-rate village lawyers, 
while the Senate chamber, whose members are chosen by se- 
lected bodies, has been thronged with the’ most cultured and 
able men of the nation. Men in New York city have been 
repeatedly elected to Congress and to the Judiciary whom no 
executive would dare to appoint and whom no Legislature 
would choose. 3. My final objection is, that it places the wealth 
of the country at the mercy of the poor, who are always in the 
majority. Common equity demands that capital should have 
(at least in some guarded sense) the control of taxation. The 
security, therefore, both of national and of individual interests 
in this Republic demands some greater restrictions of the fran- 
chise, and movements in that direction will, doubtless, occur 
before we advance far into this century. When they do occur, 
let all good citizens unite for its judicious enactment. We 

_ have swung from the aristocracy of the Old World and of the 
slave-holder to the opposite extreme, and must soon or late feel 
our way back to middle ground. 
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Methodist Statistics. 


Art. VI.—METHODIST STATISTICS.* 


IN the earliest period of Methodism it was a part of the method 
of its founder to write down for the information of all inquirers 
every fact of importance connected with the rise and progress 
of his Societies. “ Minutes of Conversations” between Mr. 
Wesley and his ministers in their yearly Conferences were care- 
fully printed, showing not only the doctrines and polity of the 
new movement which he supervised, and which was justly ex- 
citing public attention, but also noting its successes or failures 
in every department of its economy. This rigid system of 
statement in detail has given to Methodism a statistical history 
far superior in variety, extent and correctness to that of any 
other religious denomination. 

That portion of the British Wesleyan Conference Minutes 
commencing with the Annual Conference of 1744, and closing 
with that of 1860, fills fourteen large octavo volumes, with an 
aggregate of 8,299 pages. The Minutes of the Annual Ses- 
sions of Conference since 1860 fill seventeen volumes 12mo., 
with a total of 6,800 additional pages. The last volume, that 
of 1877, contains 444 pages, many of them in small type, of 
which a considerable portion is made up of carefully tabulated 
statistics. This grand total of thirty-one volumes includes the 
returns for one hundred and thirty-four years. 

The General Minutes of the Conferences of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church thus far issued cover the period from 1773 
to 1877 inclusive. These Minutes make sixteen volumes, ag- 
gregating 9,923 pages. The gradual and ever increasing exten- 
sion of the records of the annual returns marks the constant 
growth of the Church in all departments of her work. Begin- 
ning with a Conference when the whole of American Meth- 
odism embraced only ten preachers, and five pastoral charges, 
with 1,160 lay members, the first Minutes were circumscribed 
in scope, and were correspondingly brief in extent. The whole 
records for the first fifty-six years, covering the period from 


1773 to 1828, inclusive, are included in the first volume, of 


* The ‘‘ Methodist Almanac” for 1878, British Wesleyan Conference Minutes, 
Minutes of Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church,.and of branches of the 
Methodist family, for 1877. 
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574 pages. The second volume includes the Minutes of eleven 
years; the third, seven years; the fourth, six years; the fifth, 
four years. Beginning with the sixth volume, and with the 
year 1856, each volume is filled with the records of only two 
years, and recently, in order to include two yearly records 
within the proper compass of a single volume, the type has 
been largely reduced in size. The last volume (for 1876 and 
and 1877) contains 804 super-royal octavo pages, and of these 
192 are filled with tabulated figures closely arranged, and in 
type so small that a single page contains three times as much 
matter as a page of the “ Quarterly Review.” 

In addition to these volumes of “ Minutes” are the Journals 
of the General Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
These fill eight octavo volumes, and furnish, in their reports 
and other records, a vast amount of connectional statistical in- 
formation not contained in the Minutes of the Annual Con- 
ferences. To all these must be added the printed reports of 
the Missionary Society, the Sunday-School Union, the Tract So- 
ciety, the Board of Church Extension, and the Freedmen’s Aid 
Society, embracing in the several departments a total of many 
volumes of statistical facts. Other branches of Methodism, 
inheriting the usage from the parent Church, are also charac- 
terized severally by an ample statistical history. As already 
indicated, no denomination outside of the Methodist family 
furnishes statistical information approaching this, either in the 
scope of the topics, or in the regularity, extent, and fullness of 
the current statistical returns. 

In correctness, as well as in scope and fullness, our statistics 
are also far in advance of those of other denominations in this 
country. While being far from perfect, (so that there is a desire 
in all directions among us for improvement,) they are so incompa- 
rably more reliable than those of other leading Churches, as to 
have secured the highest praise from the best statisticians of 
the age. Mr. Francis A. Walker, Superintendent of the last 
United States Census, in his official report of the same to the 
Secretary of the Interior, (and by the latter communicated to 
Congress, and by that body ordered published,*) says :— 

Some of the larger religious denominations, either in conse- 
quence of their peculiar organization, or by reason of special 
* See “ Ninth Census of the United States,” 1870. 
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efforts, maintain a careful system of reports and returns, and the 
statistics of such denominations are accordingly entitled to great 
consideration. 

Foremost among these is the Methodist Church, which, by rea- 
son of its episcopal form of government and its scheme of chang- 
ing periodically the pastors of Churches, is always in possession, 
as nearly as it would be possible to effect, of the true condition 
of its organization in all parts of the country to a late date. Dead 
Churches are not allowed to encumber its rolls, and consequently 
the lists of its several branches present their exact strength “ for 
duty.” This denomination, therefore, affords a high test of the 
accuracy of the returns of the Census; and, notwithstanding that 
it presents as much difficulty in enumeration as any other, the 
— correspondence between the statements embodied in the 

inutes of the Annual Conferences of the principal branches of the 
Charch, after making allowance for the known strength of certain 
minor branches which do not publish official returns, and the 
statistics of the denomination as given in the Census, is, taking all 
the States of the Union together, very decided. The slight differ- 
ences that exist are sufficiently explained by differences between 
the dates of the returns and by the different rules of construction 
and classification which would naturally be adopted in doubtful 
cases by parties acting independently of each other. 

There are other denominations, one or two, notably the Baptists, 
of great importance, in -which an absence of central control in the 
government of the Churches and the want of a thorough system 
of reports and returns, deprive Church statistics of value, It is in 
respect of these, as a whole, that the discrepancies between the 
claims of the denomination and the results of the Census are great- 
est. In all such cases full and searching inquiry has been made; 
the recognized authorities of the Churches interested have been 
consulted, and assistant marshals have been called on to explain 
the discrepancy, and to review their own statements. Hundreds 
of letters have been written from the Census Office on the subject ; 
thousands of Churches have been inquired for; and where difter- 
ences, after all has been done, still exist, it only remains to be said 
that if this or that denomination has as many churches as it claims, 
the agents of the Census have not been able to find them. 


Mr. Walker’s official report, after furnishing this high testi- 
mony to the correctness of our Methodist statistics, proceeds 
to show remarkable discrepancies between the Census re- 
turns and those made by several of the other denominations. 
The Baptists, he says, report for the year 1870 a total of 17,535 
churches, while the Census gives them only 14,084, a difference 
of 3,061. Another denomination claims 3,121 churches; the 
Census allows enly 2,887; and another claims 3,753, while 
the Census allows only 1,445! In unanswerable argument 
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Mr. Walker proceeds to show that in each of the cases the dis- 
parity arises chiefly, if not wholly, from the incorrectness of 
the returns made by the Church compilers. 

My own inguiries, made with as much thoroughness as 
possible, assure me of the general correctness of Mr. Walker’s 
conclusions on the subject referred to. I have now before me 
two Almanacs of the Protestant Episcopal Church for 1878. 
Both seem to be the work of competent compilers, and each, 
in the absence of the other, being issued by a well-known 
and respectable publishing house of that denomination, would 
be regarded as officially correct. And yet in the reports of 
members, as given in the Almanacs, there is a discrepancy 
of over twenty thousand. Which is correct? The troubled 
inquirer is left to conjecture. The annual register‘of another 
denomination, issued since January 1, 1878, and giving the 
latest statistical summaries, contains two widely different “ offi- 
cial statements” concerning members, the discrepancy being 
nearly 30,000. The statistician in search of correct figures is 
confounded by such a showing, and retires from the investiga- 
tion in despair. 

In the Methodist Episcopal Church every pastor is required 
to report each year to the conference secretaries, over his own 
signature, the statistics of his charge, revised to date; and in 
case of his decease or absence the Presiding Elder is held re- 
sponsible for such reports. The reports are immediately col- 
lected in duplicate, one of the copies being forwarded by the 
Presiding Bishop to New York for insertion in the “ General 
Minutes,” and the other printed in the local conference min- 
utes, for home circulation. This method of reporting and 
publishing each year, supplementing the system in each pastor- 
al charge of keeping the register of members by classes, and 
of revising the lists yearly, (and in many charges, quarterly, 
and even monthly,) secures a very remarkable, degree of ac- 
euracy in the annual returns of the Church. While there are 
oecasional and even unpardonable mistakes in the reports of 
the pastors, and in some instances in those of the conference 
secretaries, (made chiefly in transcribing them,) they are much 
less frequent than some of our preachers have supposed. In- 
deed, the more careful and extensive the examination by any 
competent statistician, the more assuring will be the conclu- 
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sion that our statistics are comparatively a marvel of general 
accuracy and excellence. 

The statistical summaries of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church for 1877, officially reported in the Almanac for 1878, 
and those in the “ General Minutes,” (though both series of 
tables were prepared by the same hand,) vary in some of the 
items, the difference arising from the fact that the former went 
to press before the holding of three or four of the South-west- 
ern Conferences, while the latter was not issued until the com- 
plete official returns for the year had been received. In the 
subjoined tables the latest figures are given, and in each case 
compared with those closing the two previous decades : 

ANNUAL CONFERENCES.—The number at close of 1877 was 
ninty-one; in 1867, sixty-eight ; and in 1857, forty-seven. The 
gain during the former decade was twenty-one; during the 
latter twenty-three—a gain during two decades of forty-four 
Annual Conferences, or 93 6-10 per cent. In 1857 there were 
only two foreign Conferences, namely: Germany and Liberia ; 
in 1877 the foreign Conferences were Germany, Liberia, Nor- 
way, Sweden, North India, and South India. Since the com- 
mencement of 1878, (and up to this writing, March 12,) two 
additional Conferences have been organized, namely: Little 
Rock, (colored,) by Bishop Harris, January 17; and Foochow, 
(Chinese,) by Bishop Wiley, January 20. The present number 
of Annual Conferences is, therefore, ninety-three. 

BisHops.—The present number is eleven; in 1857 it was 
seven, and in 1867, ten. Thus far, covering the whole history 
of American Methodism, (111 years to Oet., 1877,) there have 
been in the Methodist Episcopal Church thirty-one Bishops, 
of whom twenty have passed from labor to reward. The first 
Bishops, Coke and Asbury, were elected in 1784, at which time 
the number of itinerant preachers was 83, and the lay-members, 
14,986. The Episcopal ratio, omitting fractions, was one Bishop 
to 41 preachers, and to 7,493 lay-members. In 1787 the ra- 
tio was one Bishop to 66 preachers and to 12,921 members ; 
in 1797, one Bishop to 131 preachers and to 29,331 members ; 
in 1807, one Bishop to 258 preachers and to 72,295 members ; 
in 1817, one Bishop to 238 preachers and to 74,951 members ; 
in 1827, one Bishop to 325 preachers and to 127,332 members ; 
in 1837, one Bishop to 449 preachers and to 94,081 members ; 
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in 1847, one Bishop to 728 preachers and 127,294 members ; in 
1857, one Bishop to 876 preachers and 117,217 members; in 
1867, one Bishop to 800 preachers and 114,608 members ; and 
in 1877, one Bishop to 1,024 preachers and 151,964 members. 
In each case in these calculations the members on probation 
are properly counted with those in full connection. 

ITINERANT PREACHERS.—The number of Itinerant Preach- 
ers returned in the Minutes of 1877 was 11,269, a gain during 
the year of 197. Of these 10,204 were in full connection, and 
1,065 “on trial.” The number of preachers received on trial 
in 1877 was 461; admitted into full connection, 401; located, 
137; returned withdrawn, 40; expelled, 16; died, 118. The 
last four items give a total of 311, and show the loss to the 
itinerancy for the year. 

The number received by transfer was 157 ; by re-admission, 
20; and on credentials from other religious denominations, 18. 
Of those included in the last item there were received from 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 3; Methodist Prot- 
estant Church, 3; African Methodist Episcopal Church, 3; 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, 2; Methodist 
Church of Canada, 2; Primitive Methodist Church in Can- 
ada, 1; United Methodist Free Church, 1; American Wes- 
leyan, 1; Reformed Episcopal, 1; and Baptist, 1. The total 
number of accessions to the itinerancy during the year, on 
trial, by re-admission, and from other denominations, was 508. 
Deducting from this gain the loss, 311, we have 197, the net 
gain of preachers referred to above. 

The following table, carefully compiled from the many vol- 
umes of Annual Minutes, shows the totals in the items named 
(so far as reported) from the organization of the Church until 
the close of 1877 :— 


To and in- For Dee- For Dec- 

IrtvERANT PREACHERS. cluding ade end- ade end- Grand 

1857. ing 1867. ing 1877. Total. 

OOTOE OR WIRE 605 nc cen cccreve 15,146 4.695 6,438 26,279 
Admitted into full connection..... 10,606 3,256 4,962 18,824 
ee Ee ere es ay Ye 4,201 1,039 1,002 6,242 
bo PRET EE Ee eee 222 257 244 723 
Er ae eee ee 87 86 118 381 
i Achseh état rehatsabpdce ess 1,277 736 1,079 3,092 





A comparison of the first two items shows an apparent 
loss of 7,455 ministerial “ probationers.” In accounting for 
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this falling out, it should be noted: 1. That of this number 
1,065 were still “on trial,” their term of two years’ probation 
not having expired, or having been extended. 2. That during 
the 104 years covered by these summaries a very large num- 
ber fell out of the itinerant ranks by personal or family sick- 
ness or some other disability, or by death, during their two or 
more years of probationary service. 3. That in the earlier 
years of our Church history a very large number of persons 
entered the itinerancy as a temporary arrangement, in order to 
aid our meeting at once the imperative demand for preachers 
in the rapidly developing work. 4. That the severities of the 
itinerancy were then incomparably greater than now, in re- 
spect of fatiguing journeys, long absences from families, inade- 
quate salaries, lack of privileges of education and of prepara- 
tion for the full itinerant ministry. 5. That in retiring from 
the itinerant ranks, either before or at the close of their proba- 
tion, the preachers did not retire from the Church, nor from 
her cherished ministry; they only re-entered another and 
honored, as well as useful, department of the Gospel service. 
6. That of the number (6,242) who located after their admis- 
sion into “ full connection,” a large proportion did so within 
a comparatively brief period from the date of their admission. 
The same “ causes” would be more powerfully operative be- 
fore admission as full itinerants than afterward. 

Ministeriat Service.—The official ministerial appoint- 
ments of the 11,269 preachers, returned in the Minutes of 
1877, are indicated in the following table. As suggestive of 
the range of figures in the several departments of service, those 
for 1877 are collated with thuse of 1871 and 1867 :— 


OrFio1aL APPOINTMENTS. 1877. 1871. 1867. 
Presiding Elders of Districts 419 337 
Presiding Elders who are also Stationed Pastors. . 26 7 21 
Presiding Elders with other Appointments 
Agents of Book Concerns and Depositories 6 5 
Presidents and Principals of Educational Institu- 
88 95 
Professors of Colleges and Seminaries 59 72 
Superintendents of other Institutions 4 "4 
Chaplains by appointment of U. S. Government .. 6 8 
Other Chaplains 23 21 
Missionary and other Church Secretaries 16 9 
Editors by episcopal appointment 20 17 
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OrrictaL APPOINTMENTS. 187. 


Agents of Educational Institutions 21 24 

Secretaries and Agents of Bible Societies 18 27 24 
Secretaries and Agents of Temperance Societies... 1] 8 8 
Other Agents 20 11 
Conference and City Missionaries and Evangelists. Ws 3 
Itinerants appointed to Foreign Missions oi 17 
Supernumeraries 548 461 
Superannuated 971 854 
Itinerant Stationed Pastors 7,452 6,036 


In addition to the itinerant stationed pastors named in the 
last item above, there were 1,335 preachers (chiefly local preach- 
ers) appointed by Presiding Elders and Bishops to pastoral 
charges left at the Conference sessions “to be supplied.” 

Loca PreacHers.—The annual returns in the General 
Minutes do not give the number of Local Preachers until 
after the General Conference of 1836. The returns for 1837 
show a total of 4,954. In 1844, the year of the separation of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, the number had in- 
creased to 8,087. It is estimated that nearly 4,000 local 
preachers went with that Church. In 1847 the number re- 
ported in our Church was 4,913; in 1857 there were 7,169, a 
net increase for the decade of 2,256; in 1867 there were 
9,469, an increase of 2,300; and in 1877 there were 12,537, an 
increase of 3,068 ; making a total net increase for the last thirty 
years of 7,624, or over one hundred and fifty-five per cent. 

Since 1773 local preachers have contributed to the lists of 
itinerant ministers “ received on trial” about 26,279 names. 
The number returned to the local ranks from the “ full connec- 
tion” department of the itinerancy is 6,217; the number re- 
turned from the list of itinerant probationers and the num- 
ber “ re-admitted ” into full connection, the number who have 
died, and the losses from other causes, have not been recorded. 
In 1877, 1,335 pastoral charges were left “to be supplied ;” 
and a large proportion of them were supplied by local preach- 
ers appointed by the Presiding Elders. A similar record would 
be true of other years. 

Lay Mempers.—The total number of lay members reported 
in 1877 was 1,671,608, of whom 1,471,777 were members in 
full connection, and 199,831 were members on probation. 
The losses by death during the year aggregated 19,816. The 
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losses from other causes (by certificates of membership in tran- 
situ, withdrawals, suspensions, expulsions, etc.) are not re- 
corded in the General Minutes. The total net gain of full 
members during the year was 46,783; decrease of members 
on probation, (chiefly by reception into full connection,) 
26,687; net increase in lay membership for the year, 20,096. 
Eleven decades and one year have passed since the organ- 
ization of the first Methodist Society in this country. Count- 
ing in the first year, when the membership was very small, 
with the first subsequent decade, and taking the lay member- 
ship at intervals of ten years; we have the following table :— 


Lay Gain during La: Gain during 
YEARS. Members. Decade, 4 Members. Decade. 


6,968 ‘aianditaal 658,574 276,577 
25,842 18,874 | 1 636,471 
58,863 33,021 | 18% 820,519 
144,590 85,727 | 186 1,146,081 
224,853 80,263 1,671,608 
381,997 157,144 

These figures speak eloquently and conclusively in answer 
to the question whether Methodism is losing its power as an 
aggressive force among the masses of the people. Here is a 
net gain in members (embracing good and true Christian men 
and women from all departments of society) of over half a mill- 
ion during the last decade of our history ! 

Losses By Deatu.—The utterance of Wesley, “ Our people 
die well,” has passed into a familiar proverb in Methodist 
homes in every part of the world. The method of preserving 
memoirs of deceased preachers was early adopted in England 
and America, and has given invaluable contributions to our 
Church history as well as our Church life. It is peculiar to 
Methodism. 

Our General Minutes for 1877 include memoirs of 97 of 
the 118 preachers whose deaths are reported in that year. 
The British Wesleyan Minutes furnish memoirs of 42 of the 48 
ministers deceased during the year, and state in a note that the 
remaining memoir, not having been received in time for present 
insertiun, will be printed in the volume for 1878. In respect 
of length, the memoirs in our Minutes for 1877 average 
about 555 words each, and those in the British Conference 
Minutes average about 521 words each. 

No deaths of preachers were reported in our General Minutes 
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until 1784, a period of eleven years. For the next forty years 
the number per year ranged from one to ten, the yearly aver- 
age being only four; from 1824 to 1857, a period of thirty-two 
years, the average was 33, with a total of 1,053. Beginning 
with the year 1857, when the deaths of lay members were first 
officially reported, we have the following record :— 


Deaths of Deaths of Deaths of Deaths of 








YEAR, Preachers. Members. YEAR. Preachers. Members. 
Sra” 46 EN TSO in cia 6 namhek wn 84 12,772 
ER reir 52 Pee RU ba kk hens a v8 82 13,554 
Bee biseiw chide che 53 9,845 | 1870........ eee 92 14,244 
See theedacacbas 66 | 5) | Sere 84 15,682 
DE aa 5eud 0-4 5t0b Gos 64 DU STE. cs 65.3 n'64 6s ante 101 17,048 
See eee 73 BOWE TOTO ccc cvccsvscscs 136 18,900 
A 600 iste seheb me 91 i & FE. .) Sea 104 18,105 
RR RS 88 PO ae 135 19,591 
Saree 4 86 ei at) | ame ee 143 19,010 
Eh b 6 Wis <gaaaie 80 Ree S SOUS die x dss 2:50 babes 118 19,816 
SR eee 83 12,575 Total for 21 years. 1,861 291,737 





As stated on a previous page of this article, the total num- 
ber of deaths of preachers up to the close of 1877 was 3,092. 
In order to approximate the number of deaths in the lay mem- 
bership previous to 1857, a calculation may be made for each 
previous period of twenty-one years back to 1793, based upon 
the ratio of the yearly average of members to the yearly aver- 
age of deaths, during the last period of twenty-one years. For 
the remaining double decade from 1773 (the first Conference) 
a small allowance must also be added. Combining the several 
numerical items thus obtained with the total of the official sum- 
maries in the table above, we have a grand total of 605,504. 
The ratio of increase in the ministerial death list for the last 
period of twenty-one years is 156;5%), and in that of lay mem- 
bers 134,,4. At this rate the death list for the year 1898 will 
be 302 preachers and 46,403 lay members, and in the year 
1900 a death list of 320 preachers, and about 49,000 lay 


-members. ‘These figures will indicate to the reader the large 


influx of new ministers and members required to meet the 


‘ numerical waste from the single item of “deaths.” Last year 


the average weekly mortality in the membership of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church was three hundred and eighty-three, 
and a daily average of about fifty-five / 

Our CotorED Worx.—The Methodist Episcopal Church 
has from the beginning welcomed colored persons into its 
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membership. The first class in the old John-street Society 
had one colored member, and the historic fact is well attested 
that there has never been a time since when the membership 
of that Church did not include one or more colored persons. 
Other “ white” Churches in the North have colored members, 
and some of the “colored” charges in the South have white 
members. In the spring of 1864 Philadelphia Conference re- 
ported, in a total membership of 59,498, colored members to 
the number of 6,894. Most of these were organized with others 
during the same year into the Delaware Conference. 

In the South, and in the “ Border States,” the white and 
colored work has been, to a large extent, arranged into sepa- 
rate Conferences. Those Annual Conferences which are either 
wholly or chiefly “colored” are the following: Liberia, Dela- 
ware, Washington, North Carolina, South Carolina, Savannah, 
Florida, Central Alabama, Lexington, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas, West Texas, and Little Rock. 

By carefully collating the statistics of those Conferences 
exclusively colored, with the statistics of the colored Churches 
in the various mixed Conferences, we have the following sum- 
maries for 1877 :— 
Itinerant Preachers Total Baptisms for the year. . 18,872 
Local Preachers Church Edifices. .......... 1,442 
Total Preachers............ Value of Church Edifices. ..$1,562,501 
Lay Members in Full Con- Parsonages .........eseeee 143 

nection Value of Parsonages....... $77,675 
Lay Members on Probation.. 21,325 | Total Val. Ch’s and Parson’s. $1,640,176 
Total Lay Members 148,651 | Sunday-schools 1,731 
Deaths of Members for year 2,674 | 8. 8. Officers and Teachers. . 8,513 


Baptisms of Children Sunday-school Scholars..... 80,950 
Baptisms of Adults. Total Teachers and Scholars. 89,463 





GerMAN MetuopisM.—The German work in the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church began in Cincinnati in 1835, when Dr. 
William Nast collected together a half dozen Germans in a 
small hired house in that city. The class there formed was 
the “little one which became a thousand.” At the session of 
the Ohio Conference, held at Springfield, Ohio, August 19, 
1835, William Nast was received on trial, and appointed Ger- 
man missionary for Cincinnati. In 1838 he was. appointed 
German editor of the “ Christian Apologist.” The first Ger- 
man Conference was organized in the autumn, and reported in 
the Minutes of that year 22 members. The first German 
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Methodist Episcopal Church was built in Wheeling, West Va., 
in 1840. In 1844 the work was separated into German Dis- 
tricts, and in 1864 the first German Conference was formed. 
The mission work in Germany opened in Bremen under the 
late Dr. L. S. Jacoby, December 23, 1849. The English Wes- 
leyan Methodists had previously entered upon mission work in 
Southern Germany. Our German work in Europe was organ- 
ized into a Mission Conference in 1856, with a membership of 
9 itinerant preachers, 7 local preachers, and 527 lay members. 
The present strength of the Methodist Episcopal German 
work is indicated by the following summaries for 1877 :— 


Increase Gain 


GrrMAN MeTHODISM. A 1877. in Ten per 
Years, cent. 


Annual Conferences 7 2 40. 
Traveling Preachers 542 201 58.9 
Local Preachers 465 138 

Total Preachers 1,007 

Lay Members : 52,216 

Adult Baptisms 62 

Infant Baptisms 4,240 Plats 
Church Edifices 667 51.2 
Value of Church Edifices.... $1,214,466 $3,679,860 $2,465,394 203. 
Parsonages 175 316 141 80.5 
Value of Parsonages $175,985 $343,450 $163,465 90.8 
Sunday-schools 621 1,042 421 67.7 
Officers and Teachers 5,148 8,771 3,623 70.3 
Sunday-school Scholars 28,279 52,753 24,474 87.2 


Our English Wesleyan brethren have one district in Ger- 
many, embracing (in March, 1877) 21 German pastoral charges, 
with a total of 22 traveling preachers and 2,356 lay members. 

Our Work IN THE Soutu.—The following gives the totals, 
in the items named, for the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
1877 :— 


Annual Conferences Church Edifices 

Itinerant Preachers Value of Church Edifices. .. $1,486,606 
* Local Preachers Parsonages 232 
Total Preachers 36 | Value of Parsonages $157,440 
Total Lay Members Tot. Val. Ch’sand Parsonages.$1,644,046 
Deaths of Memb’s during year 2,906 | Sunday-schools 2,664 
Baptisms of Children......... 10,816}. S. Officers and Teachers... 14,624 
Baptisms of Adults 12,131 | Sunday-school Scholars 124,925 
Total Baptisms for the year... 22,947 | Total Teachers and Scholars.. 139,549 





In the compilation of the above table the summaries 
of the following Conferences are embraced: North Carolina, 
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South Carolina, Florida, Georgia, Savannah, Alabama, Cen- 
tral Alabama, Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Holston, Tennessee, Central Tennessee, Mississippi, Lit- 
tle Rock, Arkansas, Louisiana, Southern German, Austin, 
Texas, and West Texas. One of these (Little Rock) was or- 
ganized since the commencement of 1878. Delaware, Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, South Kansas, St. Louis, Missouri, Southern 
California, and South-west German are counted with the North. 
Those who desire to class any of the latter with the South will 
only need to select the proper figures in the General Minutes, 
and combine them with those above. 

GROWTH OF WHOLE LAY MEMBERSHIP COMPARED WITH 
THAT OF PopULATION.—Here, also, the figures show largely to 
the advantage of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Instituting 
a comparison by taking the decades corresponding with those of 
the U. 8. Census reports, we have this interesting table :— 


Gain perct. Gain per ct. 
bmaar shtuntoak in Population. in M. E. Ch. 
3,929,827 


5,305,937 1,376,110 35.02 12.60 
7,239,814 1,933,887 36.45 168.96 
9,638,191 2,398,377 33.12 48,87 
12,866,020 3,227,829 33.49 83,21 
17,069,453 4,203,433 32.67 68.38 
23,191,876 6,122,423 35.87 nite 
31,443,321 8,297,685 35.78 44.20 
38,558,371 7,115,050 22.62 37.47 


The figures showing the progress of the Church for the 
decade ending with 1850 are omitted, because, as previously 
noted, during that decade nearly half a million of members fell 
out of our count by the separation and organization of the 
Southern Church. It will be seen that the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church has led the population in every decade from the 
beginning except one. Taking all the decades except the one 
‘in which the Southern separation was effected, the average 
increase in population for each decade was 32.73, while that 
of our Church Lay-membership has been 66.24, or more than 
double that of the population ! 

STRENGTH OF THE MerHopist EpiscopaL CHURCH, BY 
States.—The space assigned to this paper will not permit a 
discussion of this question. As an indication, however, of a class 
of facts which would appear by carefully tabulated statistics in 
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many of the States, the reader is referred to the annexed table, 
compiled from the “ Census of the State of New York for 1875,” 
recently issued by the State authorities in Albany :— 





Edi. Member. es tn 

Organ- 4 e ‘ 

Denomtnations 1n State. |i sting! fices. Sittings. ship. Ch’ch Tots "| “— Real 
tate. 





with Lots. 








619.882} 180,783} $14,566,897) $2,428,475 
3.261 274,800 16,400 

1l1 00 500 
Calvinistic Methodist. ... / 1,090 . 8,050 
Evangelical Association. . 60 B 5,786 49,650 
Independent Methodist. . 175 5 1,000 50 
Methodist Protestant.... 884 8,245 
Primitive Methodist. .... 2 900 205 8,000 
Reformed Methodist 217 j 1,700 
United Brethren in Christ 8 130 400 1,500 
.68 8,716 34, 27,700 
13,175} 2,718 148,300 15,850} 17,464 


700,678| 195,900] $15,845,657] $2,561,120] $1,255,016 


Baptist. 813,653; 100,886) $8,871,800 $630,391 
Freewill Baptist 29,350 6.051 284,600 t 38,190 
Seventh-Day Baptist 26 8,305 8,835 76,150 5,475 10,173 


$51,808} 109,972| $8,732,550]  $697,075| $678,759 


838,442} 111,660) $16,590,300) $2,523,870) $950,770 
55 24,970 9,015 564,100 86,625 61,710 
Reformed Presbyterian .. 9,250 8,028 356,700 9,075 28, 


Total Presbyterian .... 872,662} 128,698) $17,511,100] $2,619,570) $1,041,130 


10,650} 1,588 846,100 14,850 
6.750 987 68.650 
11,705] 2,894 221,200 14,900 


29,105 4,964 $635,950 


Protestant Episcopal .... 78,515) 21,616,750 810,872 
Congregational . 210, . 265,045 
Refo'ed(Dut.) Ch. in U.S. , X 168, 801,240 
Evangelical Lutheran. ... A 453,360 186,658 
Union ¥ . , 87,796 
d , 65 96,280 
Christian Connection .... ) 84,991 
Campbellites ‘ 00 
Second Adventists 
United Evangelical Ch’ch 
Reformed Church in U.S. 

















True Reformed Dutch Ch, 
New Jerusalem Church. . 
Shakers 
Independent 
Seventh-Day Adventists. 
Mennonites 
Advent Chris. Association 
Roman Catholic 

; h 


CO mt RO 8 BD CO HT od 
OD sti enmendien 


53 4,500 
* 518,714] 18,301,590 
25,446, 5,775] 8,536,500 


Grand total in New York: 6,820! 6,243! 2,537,470 1,177,470! $101,105,765| $16,491,885 


2 





























A glance at the preceding table will show that in the State 
of New York the Methodist Episcopal Church leads all the 
other denominations in all the items given in the Census except 
that of Church property. 

* The Roman Catholic Church counts in its membership the whole population. 
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Procress IN CHURCH PROPERTY AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
Work.—The General Minutes do not furnish a yearly record 
of the number of Churches and parsonages, with their esti- 
mated value, and of the number of Sunday-schools, with their 
officers and teachers, until 1857. By collating the returns from 
and including that date, we have a table furnishing at once a 
most lucid, instructive, and gratifying exhibit of the progress 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in these departments of 
Christian effort during the last two decades :— ange 


Churches. Value. Parsonages. Value. Sunday-schools. Teachers. Scholars. 
8,335 $15,781,310 2,174 $2,126,874 114,791 591,468 
9,068 17,560,494 2,407 2,350,992 129,368 677,217 
9,305 18, 822.640 2,427,168 189 299 732,592 
9,754 19,552,054 A 2,663,318 248 146,130 793,181 
9,922 20,069,580 76: . 146,910 800,266 
9,860 20,605,981 19% x 8,15 146,379 805,050 
9,430 20,830,554 S58 790, é 146,967 834,176 

10,015 25,781.510 t \ i 148,475 859.700 

10,041 26,750,502 5 AE: 158,699 931,724 

10,462 29,594,004 . 420,95 162,191 980,622 

35,885,439 i 861, 1,081,891 

41,693.922 A bs 1,145,167 

5 1,179,984 

1,221,898 

1,267,742 

1,278,559 

. A 1,818,603 

69,2-8,815 x 604, 8,62 402 1,368,876 

71,358,234 5,017 2 . a 1,406,168 

* 71,760,771 f 1,453,088 

16,200 70,239,441 5,855 9,175,480 t 1,493,718 

Increase former dec. 2,786 20,104,129 «1,896 "8,284,421 4,575 60,154 490,423 
latter “ 5,079 84,354,002 1,785 8,814,185 4,524 41,957 411,827 


7,865 54,458,181 3,181 7,048,606 9,099 «102,111. 902,250 
The above figures show a net gain during the last twenty 
years as follows: In number of ehurch edifices, 94,%8, per cent. ; 
value of church edifices, 3453, per cent.; parsonages, 146,34, 
er cent.; value of parsonages, 331,4% per cent.; Sunday- 
schools, 84,5,°, per cent. ; Sunday-school officers and teachers, 
89,'8; per cent. ; and in scholars, 153,35 per cent. 
COMPARISON WITH OTHER CHURCHES.—The last United 
States Census, 1870, shows that in that year the relative 
strength of the six leading denominations was as follows :— 


Organizations,  Edifices, Sittin Pro’ 4 
DENOMINATIONS. 1870. 1870. 1st. 1870." 


Total Methodists. ... 27,538 22,915 7,455,937 $73,975,581 
Baptists (all kinds). . 15,829 13,962 4,360,135 41,608,198 
Total Presbyterians. . 7,824 7,071 2,698,244 53,265,256 
Congregational 2,887 2,715 1,117,212 25,069,698 
Protestant Episcopal. 2,835 2,601 991,051 36,514,549 
Roman Catholic 4,127 3,806 1,900,514 60,985,566 


The Roman Catholics now claim in the United States about 


5,000 bishops and priests, 7,000 churehes, chapels, and stations, 
* Decrease caused by lowering old estimates so as to conform to changed market. 
Fourtn Series, Vor. XX X.—21 
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and a total population of about 6,000,000 ; and this entire popu- 
lation is incorrectly counted in the membership ! 

The other large denominations, in their later numerical 
summaries, furnish the following figures :— 

Ministers. Members. Ministers. Members. 
14,596 2,024,224 | Congregationalists. 3,333 350,658 
Presbyterians .. 6,631 670,224 | Protestant Epis... 2,900 281,977 

The figures which go to make up the Baptist total in this 
table are in many cases largely “estimated ;” (see ‘“ Baptist 
Year Book for 1878;”) but assuming them to be correct, we 
are confronted with the fact that in obtaining them the returns 
are taken of all “ Baptist” congregations, without respect of 
ecclesiastical or denominational affiliations. Over half of the 
ministers and over two thirds of the Churches and members 
are in the South, and there is no connectional bond between 
them and those in the North. They are as widely separated 
in any denominational fellowship as are the Northern and 
Southern Presbyterians, or the different branches of the Meth- 
odist family. 

In any fair comparison, therefore, with the “ Baptists,” s¢m- 
lar totals must be taken from the other denominations. In the 
first of the following tables the Presbyterian total embraces 
those. reported by the General Assemblies, North and South, 
and the “ Methodist” totals those reported by the branches 
which are episcopal in their connectional administration. In 
the second, the latest official returns of a// Methodist, Baptist, 
Presbyterian, Congregational, and Protestant Episcopal denom-. 
inations in the United States are properly grouped together. 


First Table. Ministers. Members. Second Table. Ministers, Members. 
Methodists 20,708 3,120,068 | Total Methodists. 22,718 3,293,469 
Baptists, N.andS. 14,596 2,024,224; “ Baptists .. 16,384 2,147,411 
Presbyte’s,N.&5S. 6,631 670,224] “ Presbyte’n 7,908 857,858 
Congregat’nalists 3,333 350,658 “  Congrega’s 3,333 350,658 
Protestant Epis.. 3,216 281,977| “ Prot, Epis. 3,216 281,977 

(The grouping ia this table includes the Baptists, (“‘ Regular,’’) Anti-Mission Baptists, Free-Will Baptists, Seventh- 
Day Baptists, and Six-Principle Baptists; also the Presbyterian, Southern Presbyterian, Cumberland Presbyterian, 
Reformed Presbyterian, and United Presbyterian Churches. For a complete list of Methodist Churches, whose sta- 
tisties are included, see Methodist Almanac for 1878, page 40. In the total of Methodist ministers the local preachers 
(26,443) are not included, although many of them are ordained, and have been engaged in pastora) work.] 


The remarkable relative success of Methodism thus far in 
this and in other countries imposes upon her ministers and 
members corresponding obligations of continued loyalty to her 
“ doctrines,” “ polity,” and “ usages.” His signis wincemus. 
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Art. VII.—SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES AND OTHERS OF 
THE HIGHER PERIODICALS. 


American Quarterly Reviews. 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC QUARTERLY REVIEW, January, 1878. (Philadelphia.)— 
1..How Exclusive Ownership in Property First Originated: Communism. 
2. Actual Situation of the Church in Countries Outside of European Sway. 
3. The Metaphysics of Insanity: A Psychological Research, 4. The Aryan 
Language and Literature. 5. The Survival of Ireland. 6. The Bible in Amer- 
ican History. 7. The Mercersburg Movement: An Attempt to Find Ground 
on which Protestantism and Catholicity might Unite. 

BiBLIOTHECA SacRA, January, 1878. (Andover.)—1l. Women Keeping Silence 
in Churehes. 2. The Bearing of Recent Scientific Thought upon Theology. 
3. Horae Samaritanae. 4. A Century of War and its Lesson. 5. Theories of 
Atonement. 6. The Star of the East. 

LUTHERAN QUARTERLY, January, 1878. (Gettysburg.}—1. The Allentown Church 
Case. 2. Relation of American Colleges to Christianity. 3. The Augsburg Con- 
fession and the Thirty-Nine Articles of the Anglican Church. 4. Prayer-Cures. 
5. Use and Abuse of Denominationalism. 6. Interpretation of Philippians ii, 6, 7. 

New-EnGianpd HistoricaAL AND GENEALOGICAL REGISTER, January, 1878. (Bos- 
ton.)—1. Biographical Sketch of William B. Towne, A.M., Founder of the ** Towne 
Memorial Fund.” 2. Births, Marriages, and Deaths in Dartmouth. 3, Penhal- 
low Papers. 4. Genealogy of the Penhallow Family. 5. Autobiography of 
William Rotch. 6. Prison Ships and Old Mill Prison, Plymouth, England. 

"4. Record of the Boston Committee of Correspondence, Inspection, and Satety. 
8. Deaths in Stratham, N. H. 9. Will of Nowell Hilton, 1687. 10. Deed to 
Thomas Cammock from Gorges and Mason, 1684. 11. John Grenaway. 
12. Letter of Paul Richard to Jacob Wendell. 13. Record Book of the First 
Church in Charlestown, Mass. 14. Longmeadow, Mass., Families. 15. A Yan- 
kee Privateersman in Prison, 1777-79. Diary of Timothy Connor. 16. Papers 
relating to the Solart Kstate, Wenham. 17. Voyages of Gosnold and Pring to 
New England, 1602-3. 18. Taxes under Governor Andros. 19. Births, Mar- 
riages, aud Deaths in Lyme, Conn. 

SouTHERN Review, January, 1878. (Baltimore.)—1. Edwards on the Will. 2. Mrs. 
Browning. 3. The Papacy and the Civil Power of the Empire. 4. The Gospel 
according to St. John. 5. The Homeric Poems. 

THEOLOGICAL MepiumM, A Cumberland Presbyterian Quarterly, January, 1878. 
(Nashville, Tenn.)—1. Theories of the Pentatench. 2. The Bible, and its In- 
fluence upon Modern Literature and Art. 3. A Critie Reviewed. 4. Sources 
and Sketches of Cumberland Presbyterian History,— No. XII. 

New Ey@ianper, January, 1878. (New Haven.)—l. New-Fangled Congrega- 
tionalism, 2. Aphorisms concerning the Inspiration of the Scriptures. 3. The 
Philosophy of the Unconscious in Court. 4, Review of President Seelye’s’ In- 
augural Address on the Relations of Learning and Religion, at Amherst Col- 
lege. 5. Professor Tyndall’s Last Deliverance. 6. Review of Dr. Dale’s Lect- 
ures on Preaching, recently delivered at Yale College. 17. Review of Rev, 
Newman Smyth’s Work on the “ Religious Feeling.” 8. The Political Outlook. 
9. Review of Principal Shairp’s Work “On Poetical Interpretation of Nature.” 
10. Review of Rev. Joseph Cook’s Lectures on Biology. 


New ENGLANDER, March, 1878.—1. New England Secessionists. 2. Talk on 
Art, 3. The Doctgjne of Future Punishment. 4, A Review of “ Transcend- 
entalism.” 65. Victor Emanuel; the First King of Italy. 6. Schliemann’s Ex- 
plorations. 


With the present volume this review changes from a Quar- 
terly to a Bimonthly, in the hope of an earlier discussion of 
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topics of public interest. The freshly revived debate on the 
duration of future punishment furnishes the occasion of a 
triple article, consisting of three essays by prominent Congre- 
gational ministers. The first, by Professor Fisher, is an ex. 
cellent “Sketch of the History of the Doctrine,” showing that 
through the first six centuries of the Church, its patristic period, 
the prevalent opinion was that future punishment is endless, 
though Origen, Clement, and a few others thought otherwise. 
Then came the doctrine of Purgatory, with its notion of re- 
forming and purifying of sonls after death, founded on a sug- 
gestion of Augustine; and this was the common. belief when 
the Reformers arose. The opinions of later German and En- 
glish theologians receive appropriate mention, but the course of 
thought in this country is not traced. Professor Fisher makes 
the fullowing important statement: “ As a historical fact, be- 
lief in restoration and kindred doctrines is seen to spring up, 
in different quarters, in the wake of the mitigated form of 
theology to which we have referred,” namely, “ modified Cal- 
vinism.” 

The*second and third essays, written independently of each 
other, and on the same subject, “The Teaching of Christ re- 
specting the Duration of Future Punishment,” are furnished 
by Rev. J. M. Whiton and Professor W.8. Tyler. They may 
be taken as representing the two phases of thought which 
seem to exist among our Congregational brethren. The former 
examines three questions, namely: “1. Did Christ teach that 
future punishment ends in purification and restoration? 2. Did 
he teach. that it ends in extinction of being? 3. Did he teach 
that it is endless?” The conclusion reached by Mr. Whiton 
we give in his own words: “It does not appear that the teach- 
ings of Christ pronounce upon the duration of future punish- 


-ment. They affirm no hope of restoration, they foretell no ul- 


timate extinction, they enforce no belief in an endless con- 
sciousness of misery. So far as an unbiased criticism can ar- 
rive at the exact meaning of language, Christ's language is so 
indecisive as to the duration of future punishment, that any 
one of these three alternatives may be the real fact, although 
they may not seem equally probable.” 

Professor Tyler, whose scholarly eminence is every where 
acknowledged, enters upon a thorough examination of aléy and 
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alévoc, words that, as he observes, “have their root in the 
adverb -dei or alei, which, both in etymology and in meaning, 
is the exact equivalent of the English aye and ever, of the Ger- 
man ewig, the Gothic aivs, the Latin aevwm, ete.,—it is, in 
fact, the same word appearing under various forms, but with 
the same signification, in these and other branches of the Indo- 
European family of languages. It is in its essence a time word, 
and means not any time, but every time; not once or at some 
time, (that in Greek is 7oré,) but all the time, or at all times, 
always, forever.” The classical use of the words is shown by 
passages from Hesiod, Homer, Plato, Plutarch, Aristotle, 
Diodorus Siculus, and other Greek writers, by whom they are 
employed whenever they desire to speak of duration without 
end. On their use in the Septuagint and the New Testament, 
we have the following :— 


Whatever may have been the original or etymological signiti- 
cation of the word olam, there can be no doubt of its use in the 
Hebrew Scriptures. It is the word usually employed by the sa- 
cred writers to express the longest duration of which they had any 
conception—duration without limit or end. And this word in its 
various forms is in all ordinary cases rendered by the Seventy 
into the Greek aioy and its derivatives. Thus it is employed in 
the second verse of the Ninetieth Psalm to express in the strongest 
language the Psalmist’s conception of the eternity of the divine 
existence : “ Before the mountains were brought forth or ever 
thou hadst formed the earth and the world, even from everlasting 
to everlasting thou art God,” in the Septuagint version, dd Tov 
al@voc we tov al@voc, in Gesenius’ Lexicon ab aeternitate ad aeter- 
nitatem. This verse in its connection with the preceding verse 
shows that the Hebrew olam is not less, but more, definite in its 
meaning than the Greek alay, Aimy in classic Greek sometimes 
means a life-time; o/am always means at least a world-time, and 
in the Scriptures it means eternity more frequently than any thing 
else. In the conception of the Psalmist God’s existence endures 
not only generation after generation through all the generations of 
men, év yeveg kai yeved, Heb. be-dor-va-dor, but age after age 
through all the ages that preceded and will follow the creation of 
the world. So Psa. ciii, 17: the mercy of the Lord is from ever- 
lasting to everlasting, a6 tov al@voc kal Ewe tov alwvoc. Psa. cvi, 10, 
et passim: his mercy endureth forever, el¢ tov ai@va, Exod. xv, 
18; The Lord reigneth forever and ever, rv aldva kai én’ aladva., 
Dan. iv, 3: His kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, ai@viog; v. 34: 
whose dominion is an everlasting dominion, al@vioc, Psa. xxvi, 4: 
Trust ye in the Lord forever, foc tov ai@voc; in the Lord Jeho- 
vah is everlasting strength, more literally, as in the margin, the 
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rock of ages, Sept. alovioc, But it is needless to multiply ex- 
amples. ‘These will show not only a frequent, but the prevailing, 
usage in regard to these words in the Septuagint. They are for 
the most part employed to express the duration of the divine ex- 
istence, of the attributes of God, of his government and kingdom, 
and of the worship, honor, praise, and glory that are due to his 
name, which are, of course, beyond all question everlasting, without 
end, And in other passages they mean everlasting in the popular 
sense in which we speak of the everlasting mountains, everlasting 
or, more frequently and less strongly, endless disputes—forms of 
expression which are common in all languages, and which do not 
change the proper signification of the words everlasting and 
endless, but limit their meaning in certain connections. Forever, 
everlasting, etc., are the proper and only proper renderings for 
them. The Hebrew olam, the Greek ai@y and al@vioc, and the 
English forever and everlasting are substantially equivalent ; they 
are the strongest words these languages have to express the long- 
est duration of which the people had any conception; they are 
the proper words to express the eternity of God and his attributes ; 
and yet no one can misunderstand them when, in a popular and 
secondary sense, they are predicated of things of shorter duration. 
Passing now to the New Testament we find, as we should ex- 
pect, the same Greek words employed in much the same way as in 
the Septuagint. In the great majority of instances ai@y and 
aljvio¢ are used to express the duration of the happiness of the 
righteous, or of the existence of God, or Christ, and the glory due 
to his name. A little more detail and illustration will enable our 
readers to judge for themselves. Of the ninety-five instances in 
which the word ai@v occurs, leaving out disputed readings, in six- 
teen it is used in ascriptions of praise to God and Christ ; in five, 
it is applied to the existence of God or Christ who liveth forever ; 
in four it is predicated of the kingdom or dominion of Christ; in 
one, of the word of God; in eighteen it is used in the sense of 
ever, With a negative never, and in a great majority of these cases 
it is applied to something which Christ is or does; in seven it ex- 
resses an indefinite period in ages past, ages long ago; in nine it 
is applied to the future happiness of the righteous ; and in five to the 
unishment of the wicked. In the remaining passages it is used 
in the sense of age or world (properly world-time) either present 
or future, Jewish or Christian. It is not used in the sense of life- 
time or generation; the Greek of the New Testament, like that of 
‘the Septuagint, uses other words (jAcxia and yeved) to express the 
age or period of men’s lives. 
Of the sixty-six undisputed passages in which al@vio¢ is em- 
plored in the Greek Testament, fifty-one are used in relation to the 
ife and happiness of the righteous in such expressions as eternal 
life, Swijv alwvov, everlasting habitations, rac alwviove oxnvac or 
olxiay alwviov, eternal salvation, owrnpiac aloviov, eternal inherit- 
ance, ulwviov KAnpovouiac, the everlasting kingdom, ele ri 
alaviov Baotreiav, his own (God's) eternal glory, ele tiv aloviov 
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abrov dégar, etc., etc.; two have respect to God, rod alwviov Yeov, 
or his honor or glory, @ t1u7) Kai Keadroc aloviov; three or four to 
the gospel, the covenant, the Spirit, (of Christ or of (sod,) and the 
things which are not seen; three to past ages long since or eternal, 
xedvore alwviow, or 7d xoovwy alwviwy; seven relate to future 
punishment ; and in one the word is used to express the duration 
of the period, through time and through eternity, during which 
Philemon would have and enjoy Onesimus in contrast with the 
temporary separation which preceded it, éywpiodn medc¢ deav iva 
aléviov abrov dnéync, separated for a season that you may have 
him back forever, not as a servant but a brother beloved and in 
the Lord. 

This synopsis, in which I have taken the counting of Professor 
Stuart, (On Future Punishment,) withouttaking the pains to verify 
it, only revising his classification so that I am willing to be respon- 
sible for its substantial correctness, shows beyond dispute that the 
words under consideration are the words by which the writers of 
the New Testament were accustomed to express their strongest 
conceptions of eternity; that if the idea of duration without end is 
to be found anywhere in the Greek Scriptures, it is expressed in 
these words ; and, furthermore, that if the idea is not expressed in 
these words, it cannot be expressed by any other words in the 
Greek language. Especially with those pluralities and reduplica- 
tions which seem to grow with the growth of the Scriptures and 
the Church, and to reach their culmination in the concluding book 
of the sacred canon, the el¢ tod¢e alwvac tov ailmver which is used 
over and over again to express the duration of the torment of the 
worshipers of the beast and the false prophet, of the worship and 
service of the saints and their reign with Christ, and of the glory 
and honor and dominion and power of Him that liveth and reign- 
eth forever and ever,—in such passages we cannot but feel that 
language has reached its utmost limit in the vivid expression of 
the “ forever evermore, the ages of ages, worlds of worlds, eterni- 
ties of eternities,” which after all do not measure that immeasur- 
able duration, 

Now these are the words which our Lord employs, with more 
calmness, but with no less clearness and certainty, to express the 
duration of the punishment of the wicked. And in view of the 
usages of the translators of the Old Testament and the writers of 
the New, when He wuo 1s TO BE THE JUDGE, in describing ‘the 
scenes of the last judgment, uses such language as this, (Matt. xxv, 
41:) “Then shall he say also unto them on the left hand, Depart 
from me, ye accursed, into the fire, the everlasting fire, that has 
been prepared for the devil and his angels,” rd vp 76 al@vov rd 
hrowacuévov T@ diaBAw Kai Toic ayyéAote avtov,—the same thing 
manifestly, under another image, with “ the everlasting chains un- 
der darkness,” deopoi¢ didiowe bd Gépov, in which the angels that 
kept not their first estate are “reserved unto the judgment of the 
great day,” (Jude 6,) and when he concludes his description of the 
grand and awful scene by saying: “These shall go away into 
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punishment everlasting, xéAaotv aléviov, but the righteous into life 
everlasting,” Gwjv alovoy, must he not have meant, must he not 
have been understood by all who heard him to mean, that as long as 
the soul shall exist, as long as the blessedness of the righteous shall 
continue, as long as God shall live and reign, as long as his character 
shall remain unchanged and his purposes stand fast, as long as he 
shall be worshiped and enjoyed by the saintsand angelsin heaven, so 
long shall the wicked be punished with the devil and his angels? And 
is not the plain teaching of this text confirmed and established by 
the unquenchable fire, the undying worm, the impassable gulf, 
the unpardonable sin, the everlasting sin, aléviov dyapriyaroc, 
which is now the most approved reading of Mark iii, 29, and there- 
fore inevitable everlasting misery, the wrath of God abiding on 
unbelievers, their death im sin wherein there is no life in them, 
and they shall not see life, in other words, eternal death, answering 
to the eternal sim and inseparable from it, as effect from cause, 
which, as we have seen, run parallel in all Christ’s teachings, with 
the eternal life and blessedness of the righteous? What an im- 
peachment of his honesty and inteyrity, as well as his wisdom and 
goodness, to suppose that He, the Judge, could have used*such 
language as this, so certain to be understood as teaching the end- 
less punishment of the wicked, if it was not really to be endless! 
—Pp. 223-228. 


No topic of theology is at the present hour so prominently 
in the public mind as this. In November last, in a small 
Massachusetts village, a Congregational Council assembled for 
the purpose of installing a pastor. It was found that the 
candidate, a gentleman of unimpeachable purity of life, held 
the question of the eternity of future punishment to be an open 
one, and that he must so teach if he taught any thing on the 
subject. The Council declined to install him, and, as we think, 
very properly. The question was not one of recognition of 
Christian character, but rather of credentials of correctness as 
a Christian teacher on a point of faith historically held im- 
portant in the denomination. It could not consistently have 
done otherwise than it did. Our own Church admits to 
membership on the very broad platform of the Twenty-five 
Articles, on which, with the exception of a single clause, per- 
haps all evangelical Christendom might stand; yet they whom 
she sends forth as her accredited teachers are first tested by the 
more rigid Wesleyan-Arminian standard. Our Universalist 
friends would readily permit a Trinitarian, and a believer in 
eternal punishment, in the pew, but would they install him in 
their pastorate ¢ 
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The action of the Council, by the aid of the telegraph and 
the secular press, was given a sudden and wide publicity, and 
became the occasion of a simultaneous assault all along the 
line. A large class of newspaper writers are unfriendly to 
evangelical religion, and would gladly make out that hell is a 
fiction. Much of the popular literature of the day is permeated 
with the sentimentalism that arrays a fatherly sympathy against 
the justice of God as a moral Governor. The Universalism 
of forty years ago, that denied all punishment after death, and 
opened heaven with its glories to a Paine and an Ingersoll 
reeking with blasphemies, has been compelled to change its 
face, and proclaim for impenitent sinners a punishment beyond 
the grave. It may be of athousand years’ duration; it may be 
a million: but somewhere in the ages of eternity it will come | 
toanend. If it can be made clear that there is a certainty ot 
getting out of hell, even at the end of a million of years, the 
getting in is to multitudes seemingly a matter of small moment. 
“ My friend,” once said the venerable Frederic Upham, “I ree- 
ommend you if hell does not last but a fortnight, to keep out 
of it.” 

The plan and purpose of God were most certainly the ulti- 
mate salvation of the whole race, which only the perverseness 
of the race itself could defeat. That perverseness is continually 
manifest, in spite of all the appliances of infinite love, and 
there is no known reason why it may not continue the same 
forever. We carry with us beyond the grave the characters 
with which we come to our final hour of earth. In so far 
as any change thereafter is a question of the power of God, 
the case is not changed at all by the passage into eternity, 
for omnipotence can no more trespass upon or force moral 
freedom there than it can here. It is, then, a false putting of the 
case to say that God can stop men’s sinning if he will. He 
can, indeed, stop it, as he did in Noah’s time by the sweeping 
destruction of the flood; but destruction is not salvation. 
And who shall say that some men in the exercise of their free- 
dom and indulgence of their hate will not forever choose sin, 
and determinedly refuse any and all terms of reconciliation 
with God, even were reconciliation possible after death ? 

We may be sure that God will be forever true both to him- 
self and to man, and he will, therefore, whatever may be the 
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outcome, deal with man in accordance with the laws of the 
nature which he has given him. One of those laws is the per- 
manence of character. We commonly expect him whose 
character is formed to continue what he has become. The 
apostasy from Christ of John Wesley or Jonathan Edwards 
in old age would have shocked the world: it had become 
a moral impossibility; and it is well known that the con- 
version of an aged sinner is seldom witnessed. Character 
hardens and solidifies with the passing years, and opposing 
motives and appeals steadily lose their power. This law men 
carry with them into the future world, both the saint into 
paradise, and the wicked into perdition; and character will 
abide and go on hardening and solidifying. ‘“ Can the Ethi- 
opian change his skin, or the leopard his spots? then may ye 
also do good, that are accustomed to do evil.” Put with this 
the law of superinduced inability. Closing the eyes to the 
light, and refusing to hear and obey the truth, weaken and 
sometimes destroy the power to see and hear and obey. Willful 
and long persistence in sin results in inability to repent. Some 
of the Jews in our Saviour’s time furnish a sad illustration: 
“Though he had done so many miracles before them, yet they 
believed not on him, ... therefore they could not believe.” 
They did not—then, they could not. Now, if a continued re- 
fusal or neglect of the Gospel may thus ingrain the character 
and induce increasing diminution of power to repent in this 
world, and the soul carries its laws with it into eternity, how 
shall he repent there who has here utterly squandered and de- 
stroyed his soul’s power of repentance # 

But repentance is not the prescribed condition of salvation. 
The rich man in torment repented, but it availed him noth- 
ing. It is too often forgotten by debaters on this subject that 
the moral government under which we are living is one of 
recovery of fallen and lost men through a redemptive scheme. 
“The wrath of God abideth ” on all those who refuse accept- 
ance of Christ as a Saviour, while no one who comes to him is 
or will be rejected. Repentance blots out no sin: faith in 
Jesus blots out all sin. The proclamation of mercy is to all 
who will take him as their mediator, and the dying sinner of 
a hundred years, believing, finds merey, while the sinner of a 
day, unbelieving, finds none. The point of test is in their 
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treatment of Christ. And, as here the crowning sin is in re- 
jection of him, the chief element in the final condemnation 
will be, not the number, or greatness, or long continuance of 
sin committed, but the neglect of the salvation offered and the 
failure to love Christ. “If any man love not the Lord Jesus 
Christ, let him be anathema:” and from this lies no appeal. 
Now, we have “one Mediator, the nan Christ Jesus,” the cru- 
cified Saviour, the living Intercessor, the final Judge. The 
period is coming when his work of mediation will cease ; when, 
immediately following the final judgment, “he shall have de- 
livered up the kingdom to God, even the Father; when he 
shall have put down all rule, and all authority and power.” 
* No man cometh unto the Father but by me,” said Jesus; 
and his work of intercession will then be forever done. If, 
then, salvation is attainable only by faith in him, and his re- 
demptive work ceases with this delivering up of the mediato- 
rial kingdom, deliverance for the unsaved is thenceforth im- 
possible. : 

There is coming a day of judgment. At that time there 
will be two classes of men, the righteous and the wicked, 
standing before the Son of Man, their final Judge. The de- 
cisions of that day will be judicial decisions; its awards will be 
judicial awards; and both must stand until they are judicially 
reversed. Any other principle would make an earthly govern- 
ment a fluctuation and a’sham, full of uncertainty and insta- 
bility ; and God will expose his government to no such possibil- 
ities or imputations. Among men, if new testimony is found, 
it the law has been misinterpreted, or if injustice has been 
done, a remedy is found in a new trial or an appeal to a higher 
court; nevertheless, the decree stands until it is reversed. But 
in that great day the Judge will know the law, and will make 
no mistake in its interpretation, and the whole testimony will 
be before him. His awards will be judicial awards. There is 
no higher court; there can be no new trial ; there is no reassem- 
bling of the tribunal; there will be no suspension of the pro- 
nounced doom. The awards of that day must siund forever, 
without possibility or hope of reversal. Thesentence, “ Depart 
from me, ye cursed,” will be irrevocable. Pardon on repentance 
is not the divine plan now, and it cannot be then. Pardon in 
the exercise of sovereignty, in abrogation of the decree of the 
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great tribunal, would be a contradiction of himself which God 
will not perform. And if to any this seems severe and shock- 
ing, let him remember the infinite love which gave the Son of 
God to prevent it, the tears and pleadings of Jesus over lost 
men, the agonies of Gethsemane, the shed blood of Calvary, 
the warnings and invitations of the Gospel, and the movings 
of the blessed Spirit, and that, in spite of all God can do, 
men refuse to be saved. It ds shocking; but if men will be 
eternally damned, how can God prevent it ? 

Nortu American REVIEW, January—February, 1878. (New York.)—1. Charles 
Sumner. 2. A Crumb for the “ Modern Symposium.” 3, The Art of Dramatic 
Compositicn. Part I. 4. General Amuesty. 5. The English Aristocracy. 
6. Reminiscences of the Civil War. 7. The Origin of the Italian Language. 
8. Ephesus, Cyprus, and Mycene. 9. Capture of Kars, and Fall of Plevna. 


10. Currency Quacks, and the Silver Bill. 
Norra AMERICAN REVIEW, March-April, 1878. (New York.)—1. The Army 


of the United States. Part I. With Letters of Generals Sherman and Hancock. 
2. English and American Universities Compared. 3. Stonewall Jackson and 
the Valley Campaign. 4. The Death-Struggle of the Republican Party. 5. The 
Position of the Jews in America. 6. The Political Alliance of the South and the 
West. 7. The Doctrine of Eternal Punishment. 
This Review is well fulfilling its promise of the discussion of 
living topics of the day. The special article of this number 
is the last, covering thirty-five pages, and furnished by six 
different writers, President Porter opening and closing the 
discussion. Congregationalist, Roman Catholic, Unitarian, 
Baptist, and Universalist, are represented, while Mr. Frothing- 
ham speaks for himself with little thought and sufficient sneer 
and coarseness to incite the query whether even Mr. Ingersoll 
could have done that part more gracelessly. Dr. Bellows 
very thoughtfully remarks: “ We confess that our philosophy 
of man’s perfect moral freedom casts very solemn and threaten- 
ing shadows upon the future of willful and impenitent trans- 
gressors. We do not see how men can be made holy against 
their wills, or be less than miserable, so long as they will not 


be holy ; and our observation and experience of human willful- 


ness in this world does not encourage us to hope that it may 
not continue for indefinite and practically dateless periods in 
new states of being. Fools alone make a mock at sin.” Sadly 
true; and why “it may not continue” forever, who can tell, 
however much he may “hope?” 
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UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY, January, 1878. (Boston.)—1. Origen and Universal- 
ism. 2. The Primary Source of Religious Evidence. 3. Universalist Conven- 
tions and Creeds. 4. Moral Freedom and Moral Evil. 5. Johnson’s China. 
6. The Vulgate Version and the Catholic Church, 7. Henry Ward Beecher on 
Future Punishment and the Future Life. 8. The General Convention. 


The article on “ Moral Freedom and Moral Evil” contains some 
very forcible utterances on the question of the impreventability 
of sin in a free moral being, which have, at the present time, 
a more than usual interest, because of their bearing on current 
discussions. The position taken is the familiar one that it is 
impossible for God to work contradictions. But the graveling 
query spontaneously arises: How can the omnipotence which 
cannot prevent sinning in this world prevent it or stop it in 
the future world ? 





English Reviews. 


CONTEMPORARY REview. Thirteenth year. January, 1878. (London.)—1. “ Dis- 
establishment.” 2. John Stuart Mill’s Philosophy Tested. 3. The Little 
Health of Ladies. 4. On the Teaching of Natural Philosophy. 5. China, En- 
gland, and Opium: The Chiefoo Convention. 6. Government Education: Thirty 
Years Past and Thirty Years toCome. 17. The Discoveries at Mycene and Cy- 
prus. 8. The County Franchise. 9. Dog-Poison in Man. 


February, 1878.—1. On the Origin of Reason. 2. The Stability of our Indian 
Empire. 3. Forest and Field Myths. 4. France before the Outbreak of the 
Revolution. 5. The New Star which Faded into Star-Mist. 6. What is in 
Store for Europe. 7. The Three Conflicting Theories of Church and State. 
8. Madonna Dinya. 9. England’s Abandonment of the Protectorate of Turkey. 


EpinsureH Review, January, 1878. (New York.)—1. The Cromartie Papers. 
2. Harvey and Cesalpino. 3. The French in Indo-China. 4. Correspondence 
of Charles Sumner, 5. Titian. 6. Third Volume of the Life of the Prince 
Consort. 1. Stanley’s Discoveries and the Future of Africa. 8. The Military 
Power of Russia. 9. Dr. Schliemann’s Exploration of Mycenz. 10. The 
Coming Conclave. 11. Principles and Prospects of the Liberal Party. 


LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, January, 1878. (London.)—1. Assyriology. 2. In- 
dian Famines. 3. Atheism, Evolution, and Theology. 4. The Eternal Life in 
the Gospel of St. John. 5. Van Laun’s History of French Literature. 6. The 
Pope, the Kings, and the People. 1%. Catechization. 


LonpON QUARTERLY REVIEW, January, 1878. (New York.)—1. The Renaissance 
in Italy andin England. 2. Scientific Lectures: their Useand Abuse. 3. Schilie- 
mann’s Mycenez. 4. March of an English Generation through Life. 5. Sir 
Erskine May’s Democracy in Europe. 6. A French Critic on Goethe. 7. Rail- 
way Accidents. 8. Lord Melbourne. 9. The House of Commons and the Ob- 
structive Party. 10. The Meeting of Parliament. 


Westminster Review, January, 1878. (New York.)—1. Democracy in Europe. 
2. Charlotte Bronté. 3. The Education of Girls: their Admissibility to Univer- 
sities. 4. Lessing: His Life and Writings. 5. The Indian Famine: How dealt 
with in Western India. 6. Charles Sumner. 17. The Telephone. 8. India and 
our Colonial Empire. 
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BRITISH QUARTERLY Review, January, 1878, (London.)—1. The Mikado’s Empire. 
2. The Americans in Turkey. 3. Savings and Savings Banks. 4. Precious 
Stones. 5. Capital and Labor: The Principles and Facts on Both Sides. 6, Com- 
prehension. 7. Parody and Parodists. 8. Professor Henry Rogers. 


The article on “ The Americans in Turkey” is highly compli- 
mentary to our country, and especially to the missionaries of 
the American Board, but is only a just recognition of the actual 
facts. The religious reformation is purposely left out of the 
account, and attention is confined to some of the incidental and 
secular results of the labors of the last half century. The ex- 
plorations of Fisk, Parsons, King, Goodell, Smith, and Dwight, 
in Asia Minor, Cappadocia, Armenia, and Persia, followed by 
Robinson in Palestine, together with Thomson’s “The Land 
and the Book,” and Van Lennep’s “ Bible Lands,” are noticed 
at length. The travels of the missionaries were mostly con 
nected with the furtherance of their great work; yet, as men 
of culture, they noted numberless facts, and gave them to the 
world. Nor is the value of their labors any the less, because 
travelers and exploration societies, stimulated by what they 
have done, have since been crowding in their footsteps, and tri- 
angulating and mapping out the country. The contrast between 
the American and the Oriental is thus vividly described :— 


No one can fail to notice, at the outset, the sharp contrast be- 
tween the American and the Oriental. The Oriental is sluggish 
almost to indifference ; he dreads change, he easily submits to the 
decrees of fate; he has a profound regard for authority, and is dis- 

osed to allow all things to take their own course. To him time 
is of little vetue, success is not essential. Abundance of sleep, 
plenty of food, pipes, coffee, narcotics, long stories, formality, dig- 
nity, all these enter largely into the daily life of the dweller in the 
East. How strangely different the American. Nervous, im- 
atient, short and sharp in speech, always in a hurry, despising 
ormality, careless of his dress, unwilling to sleep til exhausted 
by overwork, ready to put his dissecting knife into everything, 
_determined to make every undertaking a success, self-confident, 
filled with the conviction that American ideas are destined to lead 
the world, working always for definite results, and adapting his 
means to the end in a most positive way, who can predict the re- 
sult of bringing this restless New Englander face to face with the 
slow and dignified Oriental? Strange as it may seem, we believe 
that the very sharpness of this contrast has been one of the main 
elements in the success of the Americans in dealing with the people 
of Turkey. The Oriental needed something bold and positive to 
arouse him, and this he has found in the Americans; for it must 
be confessed that whatever may be the short-comings of the citi- 
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zens of the great Republic, a want of positiveness and self-con- 
fidence is not one of them.—Pp. 382, 33. 


The literary work done is immense. School books of all 
grades, books, tracts, and newspapers are published in different 
languages: Arabic, Armenian, Greek, Bulgarian, Hebrew, 
Spanish, Turkish, and Kirdish, besides the European. Some 
of these books are published in several languages, notably, the 
Bible, which is issued in Turkish, with Arabic, Armenian, and 
Greek characters, as prepared by Drs. Van Dyck, Goodell, and 
Schauffler. The amount of printing done from the first at 
Constantinople and Beirut reaches the enormous amount of 
four hundred and fifty million pages. Education, as well as the 
press, is made an auxiliary in the work of evangelization. 
About three hundred common schools have been established ; 
fifteen girls’ boarding schools; a number of high schools for 
young men; seven theological schools, and three colleges, at 
Constantinople, Beirut, and Aintab, with a fourth projected, 
Armenia College, at Kharpoot. Robert College, to which the 
founder, Mr. Christopher R. Robert, of New York, has given 
the sum of two hundred thousand dollars, had at the beginning 
of the war two hundred and twenty-five students, from fourteen 
different nationalities. We would be glad to notice the work 
of American physicians, but have space only for the following 
on the improved condition of woman :— 

When the Americans arrived in Turkey they found the women 
of the country in a degraded condition. There was no public 
sentiment, either among Moslems or Christians, in favor of the 
education of women. The general opinion seemed to be that the 
female sex has almost no intellectual capacity. The first efforts 
of the Americans to make the women sharers in intellectual prog- 
ress and refinement were met with opposition and often with 
derisive laughter. Let us ask, then, What have the Americans 
accomplished in Turkey in respect to the improvement of women ? 
We answer, They have created a new public sentiment in favor of 
the education of women. 

That such a sentiment now exists to’a large extent is shown in 
a variety of ways. Several thousands of adult women have been 
taught to read, and this fact attracts a great deal of attention 
among all classes ef the people. The husbands and relations of 
these female readers are proud of them. “My wife knows how 
to read,” is a remark now often made with evident satisfaction. 
True, these women have not gone beyond simple reading, but that 
alone is a great boon: it opens to them a new world. 
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This new public sentiment is shown by the interest taken in the 
schools that have been established by the Americars, especially 
for the education of girls. Annual examinations of these schools 
are held, and it is on these occasions that the public sympathy 
manifests itself. Pashas, civil and military officers of high rank, 
the ecclesiastics and wealthy men of all the different nationalities, 
are reported as attending their examinations, and as expressing 
their hearty approval of the efforts that are made by the Americans 
for improving the condition of the women of Turkey. The American 
ladies who have had charge of these schools have made great use of 
the press in enlightening the community on this subject. . . . One 
fact has struck our attention most forcibly on examining this sub- 
ject, which is, that those in Turkey who have been quick to avail 
themselves of the advantages placed before them by the Ameri- 
cans belong uniformly to the Christian and not to the Moham- 
medan races, Greeks, Copts, Armenians, and Bulgarians, not 
Kurds, Turcomans, Turks, or Arabs.—Pp. 57-58. 





BrRiTIsh AND FOREIGN EVANGELICAL REVIEW. January, 1878. (London.)—1l. Old 
Testament Morality. 2. Agnosticism and Dogmatism, from a Puritan Point of 
View. 3. The Parables of Christ, with Special Reference to their Place in his 
Teachings. 4. Biographies of 1876: Kingsley, Campbell, Martineau, Arnot. 
5. The Book of Deuteronomy. 6. The Philosophy of Punishment. 17. African 
Explorations and Missions. 8. Opportunity the Authoritative Guide of the 
Church. 


Recent criticism disputes the account which the Book of 
Deuteronomy gives of itself, and ascribes to it a later author- 
ship. Dr. Murphy, the commentator, after examining the sev- 
eral difficulties alleged, strikes out another line of argument 
showing some of the difficulties the critics must encounter. 
After showing that inspiration involves at least two things— 
first, the truth, and next the higher than human scope of the 
inspired writing, he remarks :— 


The only point, however, which is to our present purpose, is 
the adaptation of the revelation to the present emergency. An 
inspired book enunciates principles of truth, and modes of applying 
them to the condition of man. A principle is always the same, but 
the mode of its application varies with the occasion. Hence, an 
addition to the volume of inspiration involves, if not new princi- 
ples, at all events new modes of applying old principles to the new 
situation of affairs, This is what may be called the development 
of the truth in Scripture, 

The advocates of the late composition of Deuteronomy make 
much of this law of development. On the fancied ground of the 
anachronisms already discussed, they have brought down the book 
to the age of Samuel or Jeremiah or Ezra, This result, however, only 
involves them in a sea of perplexities. First of all, the few traces 
of later events alleged to be found in the book turn out to be, 
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not mistakes of the writer, but hasty misconceptions of the critic. 
And when these have been discounted, the book itself proves to be 
composed entirely of instances of that precise stage of development 
which was needed at the close of the ministry of Moses. It is 
found to reveal new principles and new modes of applying the old, 
to provide for new needs of the coming era, and thus to exhibit a 
process of development adapted only to the time in which the 
author states it to have been written. 

1, Among the principles and modes of application are the fol- 
lowing: The great law of love is here laid down. This principle 
of morality is implied, indeed, in the ten commandments, and af- 
firmed in its minor application to the creature in Ley. xix, 18, but 
here only explicitly announced in its major application to the Cre- 
ator. This is finely suited to be a last word of the great lawgiver. 
A mode of its application is the year of release, by which forbear- 
ance toward our dependent brother is learned and practiced. This 
institution comes in properly on the eve of the settlement. An- 
other principle is, that “ man doth not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord.” 
Deut, vii, 8. Man is a moral and accountable being, and his life, 
therefore, depends, not on eating bread only, but on believing and 
obeying the revealed will of God. This was drawn from the 
experience of the wilderness. Another is, that the moral law is 
the test of prophetic teaching, Ifa prophet say, “ Let us go after 
other gods,” reject him and his teachings, even though it be sup- 
ported by a sign or a wonder. (Deut, xii.) This was suitable after 
the experience of Egypt, and before entering Canaan. It is a 
rs ag that man, especially when fallen, needs the teaching of his 

aker. Hence the advantage of a written revelation. (Deut. xxx.) 
This is seasonable, when the first grand installment of the Scripture 
was handed over to the leaders of the people. All these principles 
were more suitable for the final addresses of Moses than for any 
other occasion. 

2. Numerous are the provisions which this book makes for the 
new needs arising at the conquest of the promised land. It intro- 
duces in fifteen chapters (xii-xxvi) a whole series of alterations in 
the institutions of the theocracy adapted to the new state of 
things. The grand change was the choice of a place where the 
priest would offer the propitiatory sacrifice, and make intercession 
with God for the people, and where the passover and other annual 
feasts should for the future be celebrated. A higher court consist- 
ing of the priests and elders of the people is instituted for the 
trial of more difficult cases, (Deut. xvii. Directions are given for 
the renewal of the covenant between God and bis people, All 
these arrangements were adapted to the closing scene of the wil- 
derness life, and to no other time before or after. 

3. The whole tenor of the book, therefore, exhibits the devel- 
opment of doctrine requisite for the pause of the people of God on 
the banks of the Jordan, And when the candid reader calls to 
mind the vast array of passages in Exodus, Leviticus, and Num- 
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bers that plainly precede Deuteronomy, and the transactions in 
the books of Joshua and Judges, which as plainly follow it, he can- 
not fail to be convinced that this book is the link necessary to con- 
nect the law with the history of the chosen people-—Pp, 122-125. 










German Reviews. 









THEOLOGISCHE STUDIEN UND KRITIKEN. (Theological Essays and Reviews.) Edited 
by Dr. Riehm and Dr. Késtlin. Second Number. 1878. Essays: 1. KATren- 
BuscH, Critical Studies on Symbolics, (Second Article.) 2. Braun, The Relig- 
ious and Moral Views of: Adam Smith. Thoughts and Remarks: 1. DoEpEs, 
A Mandate of Jesus Christ, by Nicholas Herman. 2. SeipEMANN, Spengler’s 
Correspondence. 3. KorniG, The Rules of Pachemius. Reviews; 1. MEzGeR, 
History of the German Translations of the Bible in the Reformed Chureh of 
Switzerland, reviewed by Srrack. 2. Frensporrr, The Massora Magna, re- 
viewed by Strack. 


Adam Smith’s famous work, “Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of the Wealth of Nations,” was published in 1776. It 
was the first complete and systematic statement of the prin- 
ciples of political economy, and has had an extraordinary in- 
fluence upon the development of this science. Though the 
author of the above article on Adain Smith cannot consent to 
Buckle’s opinion, who calls Smith’s book “ probably the most 
important work which has ever been written,” he also con- 
tends that perhaps the influence of no other work has been “so 
immediately practical.” ‘What Smith wrote down in his 
quiet study,” he says, “‘ has been taken up and realized by the 
men of action and of industry ; by the statesmen and the repre- 
sentative assemblies. Its fruit we behold in the economical 
development of the last century ; in the economical and social 
condition of the present age, with its sunny and shady sides. 
Certainly this condition demands the earnest consideration of 
theologians, who have to test and to comprehend all depart- 
ments of life from a moral and Christian stand-point. For is 
not the economical life of a nation closely connected with its 
moral and religious condition? If we take, for instance, two of 
the most striking and the most abnormal economical phe- 
nomena of the present day—the swindling stock companies and 
socialism—which sustain to Smith’s system the relation of 
necessary consequences, they reveal a frightful wreck of moral 
and religious life. Is Smith in any way responsible for them ? 
At all events, it is of interest to look into his moral and re- 
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ligious views, and to examine their eventual connection with 
his economical theories. This is the object of our essay.” 
Accordingly, the author briefly recapitulates the fundamental 
principles of Smith’s economical system, and then gives a full 
statement of his views on religion and morality. The result 
at which he arrives is stated by him as follows: “ Smith’s 
fault lies not in an irreligious materialism or atomistic egotism, 
which have been falsely attributed to him, but in his moral 
and economical optimism. He does not know sin, the radical 
evil in man and the radical evil in the world. Against this 
evil in the world, and for an approximate realization of a gen- 
eral well-being, there is no other remedy than the struggle 
against the sin of egotism. As long as any moral duties are 
assigned to the State, there can be no doubt that the State has 
the right and the task to keep down the sinful egotism of in- 
dividuals for the benefit of others, and for their own moral 
benefit. This should be done by laws which limit the absolute 
economical freedom, and thus make their abuse impossible. 
But as long as the State does not fulfill this duty, exertions 
should be made to oppose the principle of egotism by means 
of free associations, and to reduce as much as possible the ex- 
isting misery.” 

In a postscript to his article the author briefly refers to a 
new work by Dr. Oncken, a well-known German historian, on 
“Adam Smith and Immanuel Kant: The Harmony and the 
Mutual Relation of their Views on Ethics, State, and Economy,” 
(Adam Sinith und Immanuel Kant: der Einklang und das 
Wechselverhiiliniss ihrer Lehren, ete. Vol.I. Leipsic. 1877.) 
He enumerates the points in which he agrees and in which he 
disagrees with Oncken. 





Methodist Quarterly Review. 


French Reviews. 


Revue Curetienne, (Christian Review.) September, 1877.—1. Sranzey, Spiritual 
Religion; Translation of a Sermon of Dean Stanley, of Westminster. 2, Ga- 
BEREL, Five Years in Russian America. 3. Goprt, A Commentary on the New 
Testament. 4. Srarrer, Some Notes on the Reform of Worship. 5. Spcreran, 
The Philosophy of Liberty. 

October.—1. Barpovx, American Moralists, (Channing and Parker.) 2. GABERET,, 
Five Years in Russian America, (Second Article.) 3. Pressensé, A Manifesto 
of Ecclesiastical Reaction ia the Reformed Church. 4. LicHTENBERGER, The 
Festivals of Upsala. 


November.—1. Pressensé, The Evangelical Preparation at the time of the Pa- 
riarchs, 2. Cap&énE, Coligny. 3. Rurret, The Gospel and Liberty. 4. Scnar- 
FER, Insanity. 

December.—1. PresseNs#, The Evangelical Preparation at the Time of the 
Patriarchs. 2. GaNnriEes, The Project of Transferring the Theological Faculty 
of the Reformed Church from Montauban to Paris. 3. ScHarreR, Insanity, 
(Second Article.) 

January, 1878.—EpovaRD NAVILLE, Moral Liberty. 2. Starrer, The Christianity 
of the First Centuries. 3. MILLARD, Catholic Theology and Worship. 

February.—t. Epovarp NAvILts, The Israelites in Egypt. 2. SucHarp, Darwin- 
ism. 3. Irma S&S, The Curé and the Pastor. 

The author of the article, The Israelites in Egypt, undertakes 

to show how much the interesting discoveries which have been 

made in Egypt enlarge the knowledge which hitherto had 
been derived on this subject from the Bible. The range of 
his discussion is, however, wider than the title of the article 
seems to indicate, for it really traces the entire history of the 

Semites in Egypt. The first immigration of people of this race 

into Egypt, according to him, took place during the reign of the 

Twelfth Dynasty. In a tomb of an officer of the Twelfth 

Dywasty we see a picture representing a Semitic family of a 

nation called the Amso, or shepherds, which had just settled in 

the country, to the number of thirty-seven persons, and which 
an overseer presents to the officers. These strangers, of a type 
very much resembling the Israelites, carrying with them their 
arms and musical instruments. The women are wearing long 
variegated dresses ; the children are sitting on donkeys, and 
the chief, Abesha, which recalls the biblical name Abishai, 
offers to the officers two wild goats. It has sometimes been 
supposed that these strangers must have belonged to the 
family of Jacob; but the Twelfth. Dynasty long preceded the 
time of Abraham, and many centuries had yet to pass before 
the Israelites entered the valley of the Nile. The first Semitic ° 
immigrants settled in the Delta; they were employed to tend 
2 
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the cattle, and gradually they became so firmly settled that, 
notwithstanding the great wars which followed, they were 
never wholly expelled from the country, and even at the 
present day the population which resides around Lake Men- 
zaleh preserves the Semitic type. Thus, gradually, during the 
reign of the Pharaohs of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Dynas- 
ties, lower Egypt became densely peopled by Semites, who un- 
doubtedly remained in connection with the nations of the same 
race which lived on the eastern border of Egypt. About two 
thousand years before our era a people coming from Mesopo- 
tamia, and driven thence by the trouble which character- 
ized the foundation of the first Chaldean empire, advanced to- 
ward Egypt. Perhaps they were called, and undoubtedly they 
were aided, by their co-nationalists, and settled in the Delta. 
At all events, they conquered Egypt. These were the famous 
Hyksos. Herodotus, Diodorus, and Josephus ca]l them bar- 
barians, and say that they devastated the country with fire 
and sword. They especially destroyed what was dearest to the 
Egyptians, their religious monuments. Our present knowl- 
edge of the ancient history of Egypt does not suffice to explain 
why the flourishing kingdom of Egypt was unable to offer a 
more successful resistance to this invasion. While the Hyksos 
ruled the Delta, descendants of the Pharaohs, being to a 
greater or lesser extent vassals of the Hyksos, maintained 
themselves at Thebes. It was during the reign of the Hyksos 
that Abraham, then Joseph, and then Jacob and his family, 
arrived in Egypt. Of course, the Hyksos were detested by the 
Egyptians, and the Egyptian monuments, therefore, refer but 
rarely to them. Still they furnish some information. Their 
capital was neither Memphis nor Thebes, which latter city 
they probably never occupied, but Tanis, now San, on one of 
the eastern branches of the Nile, in the center of the Semitic 
population which were their most faithful adherents. Like 
all barbarous conquerors of civilized countries, the Hyksos 
were in many ways affected by the superior civilization of the 
Egyptians ; they adopted the language of the country, and 
though they preserved the worship of their national god, Set, 
(or Baal,) they erected to him temples resembling those erected 
to the Egyptian gods. Only a few years ago, M. Mariette, one 
of the most successful discoverers of Egyptian antiquities, found 
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at San sphinxes dating from Aphophis, the last king of the 
Hyksos, which had been placed at the entrance of the great 
temple of that city, and which bear hieroglyphic inscriptions 
of the same character and in the same language as those of the 
Pharaohs. According to the Christian writer Syncellus, it 
was this king Aphophis who made Joseph his prime minister, 
and during whose reign Jacob and his family settled in Egypt. 
This, of course, accords very well with the account of the Seript- 
ures. A Hyksos or Semite king had strong reasons to be fa- 
vorable to the kindred Israelites, and to favor their settlement 
in Egypt. Professor Brugsch, or as he calls himself since he 
has entered the service of the Khedive, Brugsch Bey, believes 
himself to have discovered in the Egyptian monuments a 
direct reference to Joseph. In the tomb of an officer who 
must have lived under the last kings of the Hyksos, though he 
was in the service of one of the native princes who revolted 
against them, we read: “I have collected corn, for I am a 
friend of the god of the harvest; I have been vigilant at the 
time of the sowing, and when there was a famine for several 
years, I have furnished wheat to the city.” Brugsch thinks 
these words must refer to the famine at the time of Joseph. To 
theend of the rule of the Hyksos the book of Exodus refers only 
by this brief statement, that a new king arose up over Egypt 
who knew not Joseph. From the Egyptian annals we receive a 
detailed account of this interesting turning-point in Egyptian 
history. A native prince, Rasgenen, who was governor of 
Thebes, under the sovereignty of Aphophis, believing the time 
to have come for shaking off the yoke of the detested foreign- 
ers, provoked a war by a religious revolt. He declared bold- 
ly that he would never worship any other god but Amun- 
Ra, the national deity of Thebes, and this declaration quick- 
Jy led to the war which ended in the overthrow of the Hyk- 
sos. For one hundred and fifty years the Egyptians fought 
for the recovery of their national independence ; then Avaris, 
the last stronghold of the Hyksos fell, and, instead of being the 
masters, they became the subjects of the Egyptian Pharaohs. 
Of course, the new rulers of the native dynasties “knew not 
Joseph,” but probably did every thing they could to destroy 
every reminiscence of him. From the researches of Lepsius it 
results that the king who particularly oppressed the Israelites 
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was Rameses II., second king of the Nineteenth Dynasty, and 
it is quite generally assumed that the king during whose reign 
the exodus took place was Manephthah I., the son of Rameses 
II. The place where the Israelites passed the Red Sea is at 
present the subject of an interesting controversy between the 
Egyptologists; it is believed to have been a little more to 
the north than has been heretofore assumed. 


- 





Art. VIIL.—FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
MOHAMMEDANISM. 


Ata time when the whole Mohammedan world has suffered a terrible 
blow by the defeat of Turkey, it is of great interest to cast a glance at 
the condition of the Mohammedans under the two greatest Christian 
Governments—the British and the Russian. It is a remarkable fact that 
the Queen of England rules over a larger number of Mohammedans than 
any Mohammedan prince, and that by far the best institutions of learn- 
ing for Mohammedans are now found in the dominions of Russia and 
England. A distinguisiied German traveler and ethnological writer, 
E. von Schlagintweit, has recently published a very interesting article 
on the Mohammedans of the Russian and British empires, the substance 
of which we give in the following lines:— 

In European Russia the Mohammedans number 2,359,372, or three and 
a third per cent. of the total population. Of this number 710,905 are in 
the Province of Ufa, 451,786 in Kazan, 250,802 in Orenburg, and 116,206 
in Taurida, inclusive of the Crimea. In Asiatic Russia there are 1,960,000 
(or ninety-three per cent. of the total population) Mohammedans in the 
Caucasus; 61,803, or barely two per cent. in Siberia; 1,200,000, or sev- 
enty per cent., in the Kirghiz Steppe; and 2,350,000, or ninety per 
cent., in Turkestan. Assuming the total population of Russia to be 
86,177,906, we find that the Mohammedans form 9.1 per cent. of the 
total population, These 8,000,000 Mohammedans are, with the excep- 
tion of a very few, Sunnites, who regard themselves as the only true 
descendants of the prophet, and who regard the Sultan of Turkey as the 
head of their Church. The relation of Mohammedanism to the State 
Church is determined by article 40, e¢ seg., of the first volume of the 
Russian law, as follows: ‘‘ The ruling faith in the Russian empire is the 
Christian Orthodox Eastern Catholic declaration of faith. Religious 
liberty is not only assured to Christians of other denominations, but also 
to Jews, Mohammedans, and Pagans, so that all people living in Russia 
may worship God ‘according to the laws and faith of their ancestors.” 
This law, however, is interpreted in such a manner as to mean that relig- 
ious liberty is assured only so long as a member of an unorthodox Church 
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adheres to the faith in which he was born; but all unorthodox Churches 
are forbidden to receive as members proselytes from other Churches. A 
severe penalty is imposed on any one who leaves a Christian for a non- 
Christian religion. Lutherans and Roman Catholics are forbidden to 
convert to Christianity a Mohammedan who is a Russian subject, while a 
non-Russian Mohammedan may be received in any of the Christian 
Churches permitted in the empire. These laws have been very strictly 
executed. On several occasions Tartars, who had embraced Christianity, 
and had afterward returned to their criginal faith, were punished by 
imprisonment, while no attention was paid to the excuse that the relapse 
had been occasioned by an unbearable pressure exercised by orthodox 
priests, as well as by their avariciousness, On the other hand, the Gov- 
ernment aids the orthodox clergy in every possible manner in their efforts 
to convert the unfaithful. In Kazan, one of the principal seats of the 
Mohammedan population of European Russia, the brotherhood of St. 
Gurij was formed in 1870 for the purpose of converting the Moham- 
medans and Pagans on the Volga. This brotherhood had established 
up to 1874 115 schools, with their own means, which were attended by 
1,992 male and 339 female Tartars, besides members of other nation- 
alities. 

The civil rights of the Mohammedans are like those of the Jews, lim- 
ited by special laws. They are, indeed, eligible to municipal and gov- 
ernment offices under the same conditions as Christians; but in city 
councils, ¢. g., the non-Christian members must not exceed one third of 
the total number of members, while the office of mayor is entirely closed 
to them. The criminal statistics are particularly interesting. Among 
all the inhabitants of the empire the Mohammedans occupy the lowest 
rank with regard to the more serious crimes, there being but one convic- 
tion among 5,779 Mohammedans against 2,710 orthodox Christians. 
With regard to the less serious offenses, the Mohammedans occupy the 
fifth rank ; but even this unfavorable relation is caused by the numerous 
convictions for evasion of military duty. Theft, however, is also of 
common occurrence among them. The Mohammedans are generally 
very prompt in observing their duties to the State, with the exception of 
those arising from the general liability to militaryservice. The service in 
the regular army is to this day so unpopular among the Tartars of the 
Crimea, that in 1876 the Government was forced to take severe measures 
to prevent a wholesale emigration to Turkey, An official report states 
that the Tartars feared above all things that they would be forced to fight 
against their co-religiouists, the Turks, and that they would be forced 
to eat pork, which is to them worse than death. But even before the 
declaration of war against Turkey, and during this war, the excitement 
was said to have subsided, and they were, with very few exceptions, 
loyal. The same was the case with the Mohammedans in Asiatic Russia. 

In matters pertaining to their religion, the Mohammedans are granted 
complete liberty, although the Government takes care to be informed on 
the entire personnel of the clergy, their actions, etc. The highest ecclesi- 
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astical body in the Eastern governments of European Russia is the ‘‘ Mo- 
hammedan Ecclesiastical College of Ufa.” This College is elected, and 
fills all offices under its jurisdiction without the necessity of obtaining 
the consent of the Government. For the Mohammedan clergy of Central 
Asia the cities of Bokhara and Samarkand are to this day centers of learn- 
ing; and the heads of the institutions of learning at these places are re- 
garded as the preservers of the true faith. The colleges for theology 
and Mohammedan law (Madrasa or Medresseh) number several hundred. 
(In European Russia there are two hundred and fifty, of which several 
are attended by hundreds of students.) In these colleges Mohammedan 
science flourishes, without having ever been touched by so much asa 
breath of Western culture. The Government does not interfere in any 
manner in the inner affairs of these schools; does not oppose a journey 
to Mecca, and even permits priests, (Mollahs,) who have finished their 
education in Constantinople, Arabia, or Egypt, to hold a position upon 
their return to Russia. It was found that the Ulemas (the learned men) 
connected with the mosques or schools readily submit to any govern- 
ment, as this alone could secure to them the use of their legacies, (Vakuf,) 
their main source of income. Those brethren, however, who have had 
themselves declared saints, have become, in all Mohammedan countries, a 
perfect nuisance, and the sworn enemies of a well-regulated Government. 
The title of saint (Ishan) is easily obtained. The motives to obtain it 
are, however, very frequently the most dishonorable, while the saints 
themselves in many cases bear a very poor reputation. In Central Asia 
the majority of robberies are committed by the saints, and they are, there- 
fore, avoided by the stationary population. The nomads, on the other 
hand, receive them with open arms, and here, among the roving sons of 
the Steppe, they find their true home. The Russian Government at first 
did not oppose them. The decrees of {781 and 1785, on the contrary, 
opened to them the newly acquired Kirghiz Steppes. Their influence 
here was a very pernicious.one. The Government, however, treats them 
at present more strictly. In 1873 a case occurred in Orenburg, where 
such a saint was banished to a government having no Mohammedan in- 
habitants. In the same manner the Russian Government proceeded 
against the saints in the Caucasus, while in Turkestan it watches the 
fanatical order of Nakshbandi very closely. 

The popular school system among the Mohammedans was entirely re- 
organized by an Imperial decree of November 20, 1874. This decree 
placed the schools of the Tartars, the Bashkirs, and Kirghiz under the 
Imperial Ministry of Education, which informed its subordinates of this 
Act as follows: ‘The subordination of the Tartar non-Russian schools 
under this ministry is not only important in an educational, but also in a 
political, point of view. The Mussulmans’ schools have been, up to this 
time, without any Government supervision, and, therefore, promoted 
among the people an anti-Russian sentiment, and a fanaticism which 
prevented the assimilation of the Tartar, etc., with the other inhabitants 
of Russia.” According to Mohammedan views, every Mollah (priest) 
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is at the same time a teacher, while the school is near the mosque. 
Through these schools the Mollahs endeavor to bring their community 
under their influence, and to keep them away from their Russian neigh- 
bors. They are also decidedly opposed to any government supervision 
of these schools. The Government at first tried to establish teachers’ 
seminaries for the education of teachers in these schools; and the decree 
of 1870, which ordered the establishment of these seminaries, provided, 
in order to do away with all prejudices, that the teachers of the Rus- 
sian language should be, as far as possible. Mohammedans, and the 
Mollahs be permitted to attend all the lessons, so that they may convince 
themselves that nothing objectionable is taught. Even now the teachers 
in the Madrasas of the principal cities, like Kazan, speak Russian fluently, 
although they are all Mohammedans. The authorities are also actively 
engaged in the preparation of reading-books containing, besides tales and 
fables, incidents from Russian history, as well as facts from geography 
and natural history. This is a decided improvement, as, according to all 
authorities, like Shaw, Lerch and Vambery, the entire Turkish-Tartaric 
literature breathes “a spirit of religious mysticism, rose-colored sensual 
love, and reckless bravery emanating from the most bitter hate of the 
unbelievers.” Even such old libraries as that of Kazan are completely 
wanting in works on the history and geography of Mohammedan coun- 
tries; but it is expected that this want will be relieved in time by the 
Mohammedan students in the Russian high and secondary schools. In 
1871 the Oriental faculty of the University of St. Petersburg was attended 
by thirty-six students. In the same year there were ninety-two Mo- 
hammedan students in the Russian gymnasia, of which the educational 
district of Kazan, with its forty-three per cent. of the total Mohammed- 
an population, had forty-seven. 

In East India 40,750,000 Mohammedans are British subjects, and about 
7,000,000 Mohammedans are ruled by native princes. Of this number, 
36,000,000 are distributed over Northern India. They predominate princi- 
pally on the Western border, forming not less than eighty per cent. 
(around Peshawer even ninety-four per cent.) of the total population at 
any point between the Himalaya Mountains and the Indian Ocean. In 
the Punjab this figure falls to seventy, then to forty, and afterward in 
Hindustan to twenty and ten percent. It isa strange fact that these 
low figures are found in the principal seats of the former Grand Moguls, 
who were deposed by the British. In Bengai, east of Calcutta, there is 
another wide belt, entering also from the sea-shore to the Himalayas, 
where Mohammedans nowhere fall below fifty per cent. of the total pop- 
ulation, and in many cases reach eighty per cent., while in Central and 
Southern India they contribute but three per cent. of the total popula- 
tion. This distribution is explained by the fact that the Grand Moguls in- 
deed settled in the principal region of Brahminism, but, in spite of all fore- 
ible measures, they could bring about but few conversions to their faith. 
The north-western part of the empire, however, where all the successive 
conquerors of India first entered upon this country, was a more favorable 
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field for Mohammedanism. Mohammedanism found its readiest converts 
among the lower classes, who had been up to that time held in subjection, 
and who hailed the new faith as a liberator from bondage and serfdom, 
and one which knew no caste. 

A law of 1834 declared that religion should make no difference in the 
rights and privileges of the subjects of the East Indian Company; and 
Queen Victoria in her proclamation of November 1, 1858, upon assuming 
the government of India, reiterated this principle in the most em- 
phatic manner. In conformity therewith the authorities were forbid- 
den to speak of the non-Christian inhabitants of the Empire as Pagans, 
while the Government proceeded to remove the obstacles which ex- 
cluded the Mohammedans from the Government offices. The appoint- 
ment to the higher and well paid offices in India requires an examination, 
the necessary qualifications for which may be obtained by attending the 
secondary and higher schools. These schools were patterned, however, 
too much after similar European institutions; but in 1873 Hindu and 
Mohammedan works were substituted in place of the Latin and English 
classical works, and already more Mohammedans than Hindus apply 
for Government positions. The Anglo-Indian Government grants to all 
religious denominations the fullest liberty in the management of their 
own affairs. While formerly a Government commission had the casting 
vote in the boards of trustees of religious establishments, these functions 
were transferred, by a law of 1868, to a committee, whose members are in 
the first place appointed by the Government, and then have the power 
to fill vacancies. With regard to the political trustworthiness of the 
Mohammedans in India, it has been generally assumed that the British 
were hated by their Mohammedan subjects as their tyrants and oppress- 
ors. The Sepoy rebellion in 1857, the Patna conspiracy of 1863, and 
the assassination of numerous English officials by Mohammedans, notably 
that of the Viceroy, Lord Mayo, in 1872, were cited as proofs for this 
supposition, These acts are, however, offset by others of great loyalty. 
As in Russia, the Mohammedans furnish the smallest number of convicts, 
but, on the other hand, they form the greater part of the Anglo-Indian 
army, as well as of the native police, and, although while in camp it is 
necessary to subject them to strict discipline, they make excellent sol- 
diers when under fire. 





Art. IX.—FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


GERMANY. 


A new Commentary to the Gospel of Matthew (Commentar iiber das 
Evangelium des Matthius) has been published by Professor C. F. Keil. 
The author is well known as one of the foremost representatives of the 
strictest Lutheran orthodoxy, who does not make the slightest conces- 
sion to the critical and compromising schools of German theology, but 
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defends, in all particulars, the landmarks of orthodox Protestantism. 
Keil maintains that the first Gospel was written in the exact form which 
it now has, by Matthew, and that the assumption of a Hebrew original of 
the first Gospel rests on a confusion of it with the Gospel of the Hebrews. 
He repels the idea that there is any discrepancy between the statements 
of Matthew and those of the other Gospels, and contends that all the 
sermons and addresses reported in Matthew must be regarded as having 
been literally delivered in the shape in which the sacred volume trans- 


mits them to us. 


The thorough scholarship of the author, who has a 


very comprehensive knowledge of Hebrew antiquities, is admitted even 


by his opponents. 


A new work on the “ Life and Works of Tertullian” has been published 
by A. Hauck. (Tertullian’s Leben und Schriften, 1877.) It is the fruit. of 
many years’ special studies, and a review of the work by Professor Har- 
nack in the Theologische Literaturzeitung says of it that it indicates a con- 
siderable progress over the treatment of this subject by Neander and 


Bohringer. 


The Cardinal Archbishop of Cambrai, Peter d’Ailli, who was one of 
the representative men in the long struggle for the reformation of the 
Church in the fourteenth century, has been made the subject of a special 
work by Dr. P. Tschakert, a lecturer in the theological faculty of the 
University of Leipsic. (Peter von Ailli, Gotha, 1877.) The author had 
previously published a Latin dissertation on the ‘‘ Theology of Peter 
d@’Ailli,” (Petrus Alliacensis de ecclesia quid docuerit, 1877,) and two arti- 
cles in theological quarterlies of Germany on writings falsely attributed 
to the Cardinal of Cambrai, All these essays had been very favorably 
received, and had awakened a wish that their author might treat the 
subject in a comprehensive biographical work. This wish is now ful- 
filled in the above work, which is hailed in Germany as a very valu- 
able contribution to the history of the Roman Church in the Middle 


Ages. 


A historical and statistical account of the Lutheran Church of Russia, 
by the Rev. F. Hunnius, (Die evangelische Lutherische Kirche Russlands, 
Leipsic, 1877,) is a little work of great interest for the Protestant world. 
The Lutheran Church of Russia is numerically stronger than is generally 
known. According to Hunnius the population connected with it num- 
bers 4,024,035. The Church embraces nearly the whole population 
of Finland and the three Baltic provinces, and has given to Russia 
many of its ablest statesmen. The work contains also a brief state- 
ment of the other Protestant Churches of Russia, the Reformed, United 
Evangelical, the Scotch Presbyterian, the Wurtemberg Pietists, and the 


Mennonites. 


A Roman Catholic scholar, Dr. P. Scholz, has published a work on 
idolatry and witchcraft among the Hebrews and the neighboring na- 
tions, (Géteendienst und Zauberwesen bei den alten Hebriern, Regensburg, 


1877.) Though deficient in its first part, which treats of idolatry in gen- 
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eral, and of witchcraft, it is recommended by the theological journals of 
Germany for the abundance of material which it has collated from the 
ecclesiastical and secular writers, and from Egyptian, Assyrian, and 
Babylonian sources. 


DENMARK. 


The Lutheran Church of Denmark has had since 1871 a theological 
Quarterly Review, which is entitled Theologisk Tidskrift, and is edited 
by Dr. Charles H. Kalkar. The editor was formerly pastor of a Lutheran 
congregation, but has during the last seven years devoted himself entire- 
ly to the publication of this theological Review and to other literary work. 
He is known in the theological world by an able work on Roman Catholic 
missions, and other publications relating to Churchhistory. His Review - 
was at first intended to filla gap which had been caused a few years be- 
fore by the discontinuance of a theological journal published by Pro- 
fessor Scharling, and containing little more than notices of new books. 
Dr. Kalkar’s new review aimed from the start at a wider compass. It was 
to bring essays from every department of theology, reports on the pres- 
ent condition of the Protestant as well as the Roman Catholic Churches, 
and discussions of all questions relating to the Church of Denmark. The 
seven volumes of the theological articles which have thus far appeared con- 
tain contributions from a number of distinguished theologians. A trans- 
lation of -the titles of the articles contained in the volume of 1877 will 
give some idea of its contents: Rindom, The Doctrine of the Irvingites, es- 
pecially in Denmark; P. Trogel and Bishop Brammes, The Use of the 
Word ‘‘ Friend ” in the New Testament; Fich, The Historical Reality of 
the Resurrection of Christ, (with special references to an exegetical work 
by Bang, published in Christiana;) Madsen, On the Reading of the Bible ; 
P. Kofoed-Hansen, On the Idea of an Everlasting Unhappiness; Dr. Kal- 
kar, Pulpit and Politics; Koch, Memoir of Professor Clausen ; Hasle, State, 
People’s, and Free Churches; Dr. Kalkar, Borresen and the Danish Mis- 
sion; H. V., The Origin of the Fourth Gospel—arguing, chiefly from inner 
reasons, that it was not written by the Apostle John, but by a highly edu- 
cated contemporary, who was a native of Asia Minor and a resident of Jeru- 
salem; Bohn, The Evangelical Movement in Italy, especially in Rome; 
Condition of the German Universities in the Fourth Decennium of the 
Present Century. 
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Arr. XL—QUARTERLY BOOK-TABLE. 


Religion, Theology, and Biblical Literature. 


Essentials and Non-Essentials in Religion. Six Lectures delivered in Music Hall, 
Boston. By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, Author of ‘ Orthodoxy: Its Truths 
and Errors;” ‘Steps of Belief,” “‘Ten Great Religions,” “ Christian Doctrine 
of Prayer,” “Common Sense in Religion,” etc. 16mo., pp. 148. Boston- 
American Unitarian Association. 1878. 


These Lectures receive this permanent form for several reasons, 
as the publishers inform us, but “ especially” because of “the 
warm approval expressed by persons of other denominations ” 
than the Unitarian. Dr, Clarke does not here for the first time 
discuss the topics presented. A gentleman of high scholarly cult- 
ure, an author of acknowledged ability, an eminent minister in 
his denomination, with hosts of personal friends and admirers, 
on whatever subject he writes or speaks he commands a gener- 
ous and respectful attention. Possessed with an ardent desire 
to break down the barriers or bridge the chasm between ortho- 
doxy and liberalism, he has labored diligently to find or to create 
some common ground where both may meet in the “ communion 
of saints.” Such is the endeavor of the present volume. Its title 
asserts that there are “essentials” in the faith of the Christian 
Church, and Dr. Clarke undertakes their disclosure, with an ap- 
parently entire forgetfulness that Protestant Christendom has 
for a generation had its opinions pretty well settled on the whole 
subject. And, of course, notwithstanding his often emphasized 
dogma that “ Christianity is a life,” whoever rejects any one of 
those essentials cannot be a good Christian, however good a Jew, 
or Buddhist, or Mohammedan, or Pagan, he may be. 
Evangelical Christians of every name and land agree in hold- 
ing certain truths, which they regard as essential to the Christian 
system, such as the divine inspiration and authority of the holy 
Scriptures, the Godhead of our Lord Jesus Christ, his incarnation 
and vicarious atonement, his mediatorial intercession and reign, 
the personality and deity of the Holy Spirit, justification by faith 
alone in Christ as the only Saviour, and supernatural regenera- 
tion by the Holy Spirit. Take them away, and what is left is, 
in their judgment, not Christianity. Methodists, Presbyterians, 
Baptists, Episcopalians, no more doubt them than they do the 
sun’s rising in the east ; and they cannot, without imminent peril 
to spiritual religion, place any one of them in the category of 
non-essentials, with theories and philosophies which attempt their 
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adjustment in a theological system. Acceptance of Dr. Clarke’s 
Essentials requires the rejection of nearly every truth deemed by 
evangelical Christians necessary and fundamental. We note a 
few: Jesus, he teaches, was “Son of God, and divine—because 
filled full of the divine truth and love;” and he denies his 
“deity of person.” “ Christ’s death did not make it possible for 
God to pardon sinners.” “Saving faith in Jesus Christ is to be- 
lieve as he believed, trust in God as he trusted, hope as he hoped, 
and love as he loved;” and this is his exposition of “faith to- 
ward our Lord Jesus Christ.” “ We deny that the belief of any 
proposition is essential to human salvation;” and, as though John 
Wesley held the same position, he is quoted as saying that “a 
string of opinions is no more Christian faith than a string of 
beads is Christian practice.” Mr. Wesley is also adduced as a 
remarkable illustration of the faith above described; but his own 
statement is as unlike it as is a circle unlike a straight line. He 
says of himself that he “ did trust in Christ, Christ alone, for sal- 
vation,” and he defined faith as “a full reliance on the blood of 
Christ—a trust in the merits of his life, death, and resurrection 
—a recumbency upon him as our atonement and our life, as 
given for us and living in us.” Dr. Clarke agrees with Mr. 
Wesley in what Christian faith is not: will he also accept his 
statement of what Christian faith is? These references are 
enough. To stand upon Dr, Clarke’s platform we must believe 
the Bible not divinely inspired or of divine authority, refuse 
honor to the eternal Son of God, and deny the Lord that 
bought us. 

One hardly knows which to admire more, the magnificent 
bravery or the calm, innocent simplicity that, from the Music 
Hall platform, summons Christendom with such cool confidence 
to renounce its belief in what it holds essential and necessary, 
for the high privilege of brotherhood with those who reject the 
faith of all the ages. Great compassion is due those “ persons 
of other denominations ” whose “warm approval” is given to 
their being told that their “Christianity consists essentially in 
being converted, not in leading an upright life,” and that if a 
sinner asks what he must do to be saved, “no one can exactly 
say what is to be done.” Many of Dr. Clarke’s representations 
of the orthodox faith are the merest caricatures, as he assuredly 
should know; and no amount of brilliant rhetoric can excuse them. 
He exercises a great facility in using the well-known language 
and terms of orthodoxy, whose meaning has beer settled and 
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uniform for ages, in a sense of his own, so that many things that 
he says convey entirely different ideas to different persons. 
However useful this may be to a politician seeking partisan suc- 
cess, or to a lawyer laboring to confuse a jury, it is not the usage 
of men desirous of exactness in speech, or of imparting exact 
ideas, 


Faith and Philosophy. Discourses and Essays by Henry B. Smiru, D.D., LL.D. 
Edited, with an Introductory Notice, by Georce L. Prentiss, D.D., Professor in 
the Union Theological Seminary, in the City of New York. 8vo., pp. 496. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1877. 

Henry B. Smith was born in 1815, and died in 1877. He was a 
native of Portland, Maine; was a graduate of Bowdoin, in a class 
marked for talent, and studied theology at Bangor and at Andover. 
Thence he went to Germany and studied at Halle and Berlin. He 
was the valued pupil of Neander, Tholuck, and Ulrici. Under 
these eminent teachers he prosecuted with enthusiasm the study 
of Church history, theology, and philosophy. On his return he 
spent five happy years in the pastorate, and then filled successive 
professorships at Andover, Amherst, and New York. In New 
York he established the Presbyterian Review, which afterward 
became The Presbyterian Quarterly and Princeton Review. The 
volume before us is a noble monument of his life and labors. The 
introduction, including a brief biography by his fellow-professor, 
is a warm-hearted tribute to his high personal qualities, as well 
as an appreciative survey of his works. As his career was noble, 
and his position pre-eminent, so his productions are held as 
standards. 

Of the pieces here presented, six are discussions of theological 
topics, and six are adverse reviews. The first, on Faith and Phi- 
losophy, which gives title to the book, is his master-piece in direct 
discussion. His reviews handle the English rationalists, Sir 
William Hamilton, Professor Draper, Whedon on the Will, Renan, 
and Strauss. Hereby the Editor of this Quarterly finds himself in 
highly respectable, but, with the exception of Sir William, de- 
cidedly unacceptable, company. 

The review of “ Whedon on the Will” was one of several re- 
plies to that work, some four or five, we believe, published in 
the Calvinistic Quarterlies soon after its publication. We 
then pronounced it, and still think it, the ablest of them all, 
without saying to how much of a compliment that amounted. 
It was the only one to which we thought proper to- offer any reply, 
which we did in our Quarterly, to the extent, if we rightly recol- 
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lect, of some fifteen fine-print pages. It is the only onc, we be- 
lieve, that has attained the honor ofa re-publication. It is the 
only one which, so far as we know, was claimed by its friends to 
be a successful refutation. This we esteem a one-sided claim. It 
never entered our head to imagine that the reply was in any de- 
gree an answer to the book reviewed. On the contrary, in our 
reply we stated that we considered that the article was simply 2 
re-statement of overthrown positions, overthrown in the book 
itself. Nearly every argument of the review could be completely 
answered simply by a quotation from the work reviewed. We 
said that his article was thus “ refuted before it was written, like 
an infant reprobate damned before it was born.” We should have 
added a second article, but were deterred by the conviction that 
those who read Dr. Smith’s article would not read ours, and vice 
versa. We were like two advocates pleading the same case be- 
fore different juries: each would win a victory more easy than 
profitable in his own court. The article itself 1s a dogged defense 
of the clock-hammer human freedom, according to which the will 
chooses as the hammer strikes, with no power otherwise, and men 
are damned for choosing the only way they could choose. As an 
answer, it is failure in the whole, and failure upon every point, 
with, perhaps, a single exception. We could have easily shown 
this in a second or third article. But there is another and per- 
haps better way to answer it, if answer were needed. Those who 
have read our volume kuow that we have therein given full quo- 
tutions from the ablest necessitarians that have ever writter, 
Hobbes and the Edwardses, classified and assigned them their 
proper place, and then furnished to each the refutation. Did 
stereotype permit us to publish an enlarged edition of our work, 
we could take Dr, Smith’s article and cut it in slices, and assign 
each quoted slice its proper place in addition to its predecessors, 
and the same logical mill that crushed them would dispose of him. 
We should seldom need more than a sentence or two to show that 
our Reviewer was answered before he wrote. But we doubt not 
that our ascended brother, in the higher and purer atmosphere to 
which he has been translated, sees these things more clearly than 
either of us could see them in this our present terrene twilight. 


Substitution: A Treatise on the Atonement. By MARSHALL RANDLES. 8vo., pp. 
255. London: J. Grose Thomas & Co. 


This is both an able and timely production. The subject is, in- 
deed, an old one in the arena of theological conflict, and many- 
Fovurtnu Srrizs, Vor. XXX.—23 
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sided as well, and the controversy on the nature of the atone- 
ment is very far from being ended. In some of its phases, 
perhaps, nothing can be added to what former writers have said ; 
but recent authors, as Robertson, Maurice, Jowett, Young, Bush- 
nell, and Dale, have brought so prominently before the public 
mind theories adverse to the doctrine of the substitution of Christ 
in his sufferings and death for man, that a careful re-statement 
of the doctrine has become highly desirable. This task Mr. Ran- 
dles has attempted, with the purpose of supplementing, rather 
than superseding, previous works. Nevertheless, making the ele- 
ment of substitution his central point, he so far traverses the 
entire field that his volume must be regarded as the most impor- 
tant publication of recent years on the subject of the atonement. 
He rests, as might be expected, on the Scriptures as his one sure 
foundation, rather than the philosophy upon which opponents to 
his view so resolutely plant themselves; but he also holds and 
shows that a true philosophy accords with and upholds the doc- 
trine advanced. 

After an introductory chapter on the “ Rationale of the Atone- 
ment,” Mr. Randles clears his way by a series of discriminating 
“ Definitions and Distinctions,” in which atonement, substitution, 
satisfaction, propitiation, and expiation appear, with the sense in- 
dicated in which the terms are used. This chapter alone is worth 
the cost of the volume, because of the clearness and scientific 
precision of its contents, thus preventing difficulty at the outset, 
and avoiding confusion in the future. Then in successive chap- 
ters is considered Substitution as implied in Christ our Sacrifice, 
our Ransom, and our Representative, with a full examination of 
the different passages of Scripture involved. All along he finds 
the doctrine of vicariousness, of transfer of guilt and punish- 
ment, that is, of obligation to suffer the penal effects of sin and the 
actually suffering them. That moral character is transferable he 
constantly denies. One of the most valuable portions of the book 
is in its treatment of the relation of substitution to the claims 
of justice, the problem being thus stated: “Given: man in such 
a condition, (having disobeyed the law, and exposed himself to 
the consequences thereof,) under such a government, (perfect in 
justice as in every thing else,) and such a disposition on the part 
of the Governor to spare and restore him: how, in our concep- 
tion, and according to our available knowledge, was it possible 
for God to effect the benevolent end?” It is the question of 
every thoughtful human soul as well as of the theologian ; and 
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Mr. Randles’ plain and discriminating answer to it is, that “God 
can and does forgive sin on the ground created by the vicarious 
sufferings of the Divine-Human Christ; but on such conditions 
as consist with the free agency of man.” The scriptural, logic- 
al, and beautiful elucidation of this answer is as effective as it 
is complete. The harmony of this doctrine with that of Reconcil- 
iation, and its relation to Sanctification, are next considered, fol- 
lowing which are discussed the theories of pardon on prerogative 
and on repentance, and the moral-power theory, as taught by 
Young, Bushnell, and others. 

Mr. Randles holds, as we think, the true and only tenable ground. 
We are able only to present his volume in brief outline, which 
we do with the special commendation of it to our readers as fairly 
and ably abreast with the present state of the controversy. 


Eternal Hope. Five Sermons Preached in Westminster Abbey, November and De-» 
cember, 1877. By the Rev. FrepEeric W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Canon of West- 
minster, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, etc. 12mo., pp. lviii, 225. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1878. 

The most surprising thing connected with these sermons, even 

more than their delivery, is that Canon Farrar should “ wneapect- ° 

edly find himself entangled in a controversy” over them. So 

strange a misreckoning of British religious opinion as to suppose 
that their bold, outspoken heterodoxy proclaimed in Westminster 

Abbey would awaken no antagonism, save, perhaps, in the gentlest 

criticism, is not easily accounted for. Their titles are “ What 

Heaven Is;” “Is Life Worth Living?” “* Hell’—What it is 

Not;” “Are there Few that be Saved ?” and “ Earthly and Future 

Consequences of Sin.” They have elegant rhetoric, vigorous 

declamation, and fervent feeling, but are singularly free from the 

solid thought and logical argument which an American congrega- 
tion expects from the average pulpit. Their purpose, except in 
the first, was to combat “the popular view” of future retribution, 
namely, according to Dr. Farrar, its material fire and physical 
tortures, its endless duration, its certainty for the mass of man- 
kind, and its irreversible finality at death. The sermons occupy 
little more than half the volume. The decision to publish them 
led to an extended preface, in which the author’s views are more 
fully and elaborately set forth, and, also, to several appendixes 
bearing more or less directly on the question of continued’ pro- 
bation after death. Several of their features are discussed in our 
Synopsis of the Quarterlies. 
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How widely the opinion prevails that hell is a place of physical 
torment we do notknow. The Scriptures do:employ such weighty 
expressions as these: “ Outer darkness,” the “place of torment,” 
“ everlasting fire,” “ the furnace of fire,” “ the fire that never shall be 
quenched ; where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched,” 
“weeping, wailing, and gnashing of teeth.” None of these is 
taken from the book of Revelation. Now, whether they should be 
interpreted literally or figuratively, who shall say ? If the former, 
they are terrible enough without the least addition by medieval 
painter or modern preacher, if addition be even possible. If the 
latter, they are no less terrible, for types and figures only shadow 
forth the reality, and the mental woe suggested by such a word as 
* fire” must be indescribable. It should be observed, moreover, 
that these expressions are found in plain prose, where we do not 
commonly look for poetic figures; but in no case can any reason- 
able interpretation take from them their fearful significance. 

Dr. Farrar protests with some vehemence, over and again, 
against dependence on texts and passages accepted as teaching 
the endlessness of future retribution, to the neglect of the whole 
scope and tenor of the Scriptures, and the known character of God. 
It might be said that that scope and tenor must be gathered from 
the body of texts and passages which make up the Bible, and it 
is certainly wrong to wrench any text from its meaning in its 
connection. Now, the tenor of Scripture is that God in infinite 
love has provided a remedy for sin, which, with intense earnestness, 
he urges upon sinners, telling them most plainly that only by it 
have they possible hope of salvation. With this as its scope, no 
reliance on special texts is needed to learn that hurt must follow 
rejection of Christ, while they may and do show the measureless 
magnitude of that hurt. Yet he falls into the very error which 
he declaims against, Besides collecting half a dozen pages of 
texts, including “ As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all 
be made alive,” to show that hell is not endless, he is compelled 
by the force of “ one or two passages” to declare that he is “ un- 
able to adopt the Universalist opinion ;” and in one of the four 
places where he repudiates it he assigns as a reason that “it is 
impossible for us to estimate the hardening effect of obstinate per- 
sistence in evil, and the power of the human will to resist the law 
and love of God.” If the notion of material “ fire” were elimi- 
nated from the Romish doctrine of Purgatory, what might be left 
would quite fairly exhibit Dr. Farrar’s position, though he would 
call it by some other name. 
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Eymnal of the Methodist Episcopal Church. New York: Nelson & Phillips. Cin- 

cinnati: Hitchcock & Walden, 1878. 

Hymnal of the Methodist Episcopal Church. With Tunes. New York: Nelson & 

Phillips. Cihcinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 1878. 

These welcome volumes, advance copies of which have been 
handed us, will shortly be in the possession of our readers. As 
the work of an able and efficient Committee appointed by the 
Bishops of the Church, under authority of the General Confer- 
ence, they rightfully come to us with weighty promise; and they 
will, we doubt not, equal the high anticipations of the Church. 
It was a happy thought that placed the preparation of the two 
books in the same hands, and another that made their publication 
simultaneous, thus wedding for a generation to come certain 
hymns with certain tunes, and contributing to the firmer welding 
of our people into a harmonious whole by their common hymnic 
liturgy, in which East, West, North, and South unite and agree. 

We observe at the outset a different and more scientific classi- 
fication and arrangement than even that excellent one with which 
we have been familiar, with its chief topics as follows: “ Wor- 
ship,” “God,” “Christ,” “Holy Spirit,” “The Scriptures,” “The 
Sinner,”. “ The Christian,” ‘“‘The Church,” “'Time and Eternity,” 
“ Miscellaneous.” They have their appropriate sub-topics, with a 
careful and somewhat rigidly accurate distribution of the hymns 
under them; and the hymns are arranged in the same numerical 
order in both books. 

Of the hymns in this collection, most will endure the test of 
the severest criticism. There are many noble poems that have 
none of the elements of the hymn, and from these the new Hymn 
Book is singularly free. A true hymn must be exalted in theme, 
elevated in expression, poetic, religious, spiritual, and full of feel- 
ing. These characteristics have ever in an eminent degree be- 
longed to the hymnology of our Methodism. It was fortunate 
in having for its chief lyrist Charles Wesley, than whom the 
modern Church has produced no sweeter singer. His hymns, of 
course, form the basis of the new book, as they did of the former 
collections, and do of all Methodist hymn books; and it contains 
all the best he ever wrote. About three hundred and eighty 
hymns of the old book are omitted, leaving, it may be readily be- 
lieved, as a residuum, most of the previous accumulations of lyr- 
ic poetry that is really worth retaining. Some of it may never 
be sung, nor do we think that to be the true test or only use of a 
hymn. Read in the parlor, or in the closet, it may waft the soul 
as near to heaven as if it rose on the wings of song. There is a 
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“making melody in your hearts” that is sweeter than the vocal 
singer can produce. 

In the three hundred and seventy new hymns, making a total 
of eleven hundred and seventeen, exclusive of doxologies, there 
is sufficient variety to satisfy all tastes and all proper demands. 
Out of the vast amount of material that has been produced in 
the last thirty years, by translations from the hymns of the 
Latin, Greek, and German, and by modern authors, our Com- 
mittee, though embarrassed by their riches, have made an ex- 
cellent selection, doubtless as good as any similar Committee 
could be expected to make. Certain it is that severe care, dili- 
gent labor, and conscientious effort have been employed in the 
work, and the result is a volume with which the Church has 
great reason to be more than content. We believe that the 
more carefully both books are examined, the greater will be the 
satisfaction with them. 

And now it is very desirable that the Hymnal be made, so far 
as possible, the one book for use in all the services of the 
Church, the Sabbath-school, and the social meeting, as well as 
the sanctuary. The hymns of the Church should be reckoned 
among the educating agencies of her children, and their young 
voices should be trained for use in the congregation; and no 
better hymns for the prayer and class-rooms need be desired 
than are some hundreds of this collection. By this rule we shall 
fulfill the psalmist’s petition, “ Let all the people praise thee.” 


The Early Years of Christianity: Christian Life and Practice in the Early Church. 
By E. De Pressense, D.D., author of “Jesus Christ: His Times, Life, and 
Work.” Translated by ANNIE HARWoOoD-HOLMDEN. 12mo., pp. xxiv, 528. 
New York: Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 1878. 

The three previous volumes of Dr, Pressensé’s noble work, entitled 

respectively, “The Apostolic Era,” “ Martyrs and Apologists,” 

“Heresy and Christian Doctrine,” left a fourth topic, namely, 

“ Christian Life and Practice in the Early Church,” for the present 

volume. It is written in the same brilliant and vigorous style, 

with the same profound conviction of the need in our century of 
the spiritual Christianity of the apostolic age, and the same power 
of sharp discrimination that threw such an enchanting interest 
upon their pages. It is in three Books, treating, first, of “ Eccle- 
siastical Life in the Second and Third Centuries,” second, of 
“Private and Public Worship” in the same period, and, third, of 
“The Moral Life of Christians in the Third and Fourth Centuries.” 
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The organization of the Church at the beginning of the second 
century is described, with the- location of guthority, the methods 
of discipline, and the mutual relation of tlfe Churches. The rise 
of the hierarchy and the successive steps of the increase of epis- 
copal authority distinctly appear, and the “ crisis” at Alexandria, 
Rome, and Carthage, is fairly shown. But the primacy of Rome 
is not dreamed of at the close of the third century. 

The subject of Christian worship receives admirable and in- 
structive treatment. Its primitive simplicity and spirituality 
slowly give place to changes which modify its character. The 
religion and worship of the home, the days set apart for worship, 
the erection of special edifices for the purpose, the forms employed, 
and the prayers, hymns, and preaching, with the changes intro- 
duced in them, are the subjects of half a dozen most interesting 
chapters. In the third Book Christianity appears as a moral re- 
former, first, in the family, and then in the social life and institu- 
tions of the empire. The Pagan and Christian family are put in 
sharp contrast. Christianity, in its relation to the home, to slavery, 
to the State, to the theater, and to art, is discussed in five chap- 
ters, and the book concludes with a fine chapter on “The Chris- 
tianity of the Catacombs.” 

In reading the volume we clearly and painfully discern the grad- 
ual transformation of the character of the Church in its progress 
toward the sacerdotalism and centralization which a little later 
became so powerful, and later still developed in the system of the 
Romish hierarchy. We feel assured that our readers will find a 
great pleasure as well as profit in its perusal; and we commend 
the whole series as worthy a place in every library. 


Homiletical Index. A Hand-Book of Texts, Themes, and Authors, for the Use of 
Preachers and Bible Scholars Generally. Embracing Twenty Thousand Citations 
of Scripture Texts, and Discourses Founded Thereon. By J. H. PertinGet, A.M. 
With an Introduction, by GzorGe E. Day, D.D., Professor of Biblical. Theology, 
Yale College. 8vo., pp. 316. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1878. 


This book simply grew. The Rev. Mr, Pettingell, early in his 
ministry, found desirable an index to whatever his library con- 
tained touching any passage of Scripture, and, as many others 
who have felt the same want have omitted to do, he made his 
notes of reference in the margin of his study-Bible. This process, 
continued for a series of years, furnished much of the material for 
the present volume. The work is unique in design and admirable 
in plan. Part I. isa “Textual Index,” arranged in triple columns, 
the first presenting all the principal texts of Scripture in their 
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proper order, from Genesis to Revelation ; the second citing the 
themes of discourse which eminent preachers have based upon the 
texts quoted, with thé’reference to the proper volume; and the 
third giving the names of the authors. The intention has been to 
exclude both sermons that are ephemeral in their character, and 
those that are not easy to be found. Some twenty thousand 
citations are thus made. Part II is a “Topical Index,” the re- 
verse of the former. It contains an alphabetical list of the themes 
and topics of the Textual Index, with the corresponding texts and 
names of more than a thousand authors. The excellence and 
helpfulness of this work to ministers and biblical students are 
obvious, especially as a key to their own libraries or the public 
theological libraries to which they may have access, enabling an 
easy reference, with no loss of time in the search. To a preacher 
it is pleasant, and often profitable, to know what various topics 
may be found in the same text; and he may sometimes obtain a 
suggestion of subjects for his own use. Four Appendixes, con- 
taining various tabular and textual arrangements, with other use- 
ful matter, give additional value to the work. The labor of its 
preparation has not been small, but it cannot fail to be of great 
convenience and utility. The Introduction, of balf a dozen pages, 
by Dr. Day, is well worth reading and remembering, especially 
by every young minister who would derive the most help from 
the sermons of others, and at the same time maintain his own in- 
dependence and self-respect. 


—_———__¢___—. 


The Levitical Priests. A Contribution to the Pentateuch. By Samug. Ives Curtiss, 
Jun., Doctor of Philosophy, Leipzig. Witha Preface by Prof. Franz Drwirzscn, 
D.D. 12mo., pp. xxix, 254. Edinburgh: T.& T. Clark. Leipzig: F. A. Brock- 
haus. New York: Scribner, Welford, and Armstrong. 1877. Price, $2 50. 


Mr. Curtiss, an American scholar resident in Germany, who has 
won in Europe an enviable reputation for his scientific spirit and 
thorough learning, ably reviews in this volume the latest phase 
of Pentateuch criticism, which maintains that the elevation of the 
sons of Aaron to the priesthood, depriving their brethren, the 
Levites, of the equality with them which they had previously en- 
joyed, was the work of Ezekiel; from which it follows that the 
book of Deuteronomy was written after the exile, perhaps by 
Hilkiah, and foisted upon Moses. Mr Curtiss takes up the argu- 
ments adduced in favor of this theory, and by a careful examina- 
tion shows the existence of the distinction between priests and 
Levites not only in the time of Ezra, but in all periods of the 
Israelitish history, and that Deuteronomy, while it abridges, does 
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in no wise contradict the preceding legislation. He shows that 
while the prophets directed their shafts at the idolatrous and 
wicked priests, there was between them and the priesthood, as 
such, no antagonism. As to the authorship of Deuteronomy, Mr. 
Curtiss sees nothing requiring its ascription to Hilkiah, and, while 
not denying the critical difficulties in the way of crediting it to 
Moses, finds much greater ones in the way of assigning it to any 
other. He next turns to the theory that Ezra wrote the middle 
books of the Pentateuch, and arrays a conclusive argument against 
it, and holds that such criticism makes the Bible a tissue of false- 
hoods from beginning to end, and “ no longer God’s revelation to 
man.” We have thus outlined the main features of this work, 
leaving it to our readers to test for themselves its excellence in 
thought and scholarship, and its lofty and devout spirit as well. 
siniphilaestetjeiaiieiin 
The Religious Feeling. A Study for Faith, By Newman SmytH. 12mo., pp. 171. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1877. 

This is a small book, but we are aware of no other in the En- 
glish language that so thoroughly treats its great subject. It 
simply assumes that we know the external world by touching it, 
and then puts forward as the chief religious question of our day, 
that relating to our capacity to come to a knowledge of God, if 
indeed there is a God. “Can he touch us, and we feel him?” 
On interrogating consciousness, the universal feeling of absolute 
dependence appears, which is the religious feeling in its simplest 
and earliest form, and is inseparable from our sense of personal 
existence. With this is the feeling of moral dependence, of ob- 
ligation and responsibility, from which we cannot free ourselves. 
The derivative theory of the moral sense fails to meet all the 
facts. The next step in the discussion is to show that the re- 
ligious feeling involves a religious perception. The transition 
from the feeling of dependence is found in the phenomena of 
wonder, fear, and awe, the beginnings of the idea of God, “ the 
undefined revelation of the Infinite One;” and intuitions, like 
that of cause, the unconditioned, and the infinite, proceeding from 
the sense of dependence, furnish us a real knowledge. Moral 
reality impresses itself upon the soul, and from it springs the 
sense of moral obligation, which rests ultimately in God, as the 
one perfect Being, who is Law-giver and Judge. The conclud- 
ing chapter notes, first, certain objections which may be urged 
against the views thus presented, and then the work which the 
logical understanding must perform in perfecting a correct and 
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full theology. The drift of many thoughtful minds is in the di- 
rection taken in this essay, which will well repay a perusal, even 
though the reader fail to accord with all its positions. 







Critical and Exegetical Hand-book to the Gospel of Matthew. By Hrinricn AuGuST 
Witnetm Meyer, Th.D., Oberconsistorialrath, Hanover. Translated from the 
Sixth Edition of the German by Rev. Peter Curistiz. The Translation Re- 
vised and Edited by Freperick Cromsiz, D.D., Professor of Biblical Criticism, 
St. Mary’s College. St. Andrews. Vol. IL, 8vo., pp. xliii, 451. Edinburgh: 
T.&T. Clark. New York: Scribner, Welford, & Armstrong. 1877. Price, $3. 

Critical and Exegetical Hand-book to the Acts of the Apostles. By HEtnrich AUGUST 
WitueLM Meyer, Th.D. Translated from the Fourth Edition of the German by 
Rev. Paton J. GuoaG, D.D. The Translation Revised and Edited by WILLIAM 
P. Dickson, D.D., Professor of Divinity in the University of Glasgow. _ Vol. IL., 
8vo., pp. 325. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Scribner, Welford, & 
Armstrong. 1877. Price, $3. 


These volumes are the ninth and tenth of the series as issued by 
Messrs. Clark. The translations are made by amply competent 
hands from the latest German editions. Dr. Meyer had just be- 
fore his death, in 1873, completed the revision of Matthew in prep- 
aration for the sixth edition, and with no material change it is 
given to us as he left it. This fir-t volume on Matthew extends to 
the end of the seventeenth chapter, with an Introduction to the 
Gospel of forty-four pages, and a biographical sketch of Dr. Meyer 
by his son. The volume on the Acts commences with the thir- 
teenth chapter, and includes the remainder of Luke’s narrative. 
Our high estimate of Dr. Meyer’s Commentary has been heretofore 
so freely expressed that we need only say that the exegetical 
student who secures its volumes as they are issued makes most 
valuable additions to his apparatus for critical study of the New 
Testament. 
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The People’s Commentary: Including Brief Notes on the New Testament, with 
Copious References to Parallel and Illustrative Scripture Passages, designed 
to Aid Bible Students and Common Readers to Understand the Meaning of the 
Inspired Word. By Amos Binney, author of- “The Theological Compend.” 
With an Introduction by Danret Sreeie, D.D. 12mo., pp. 706. New York: 
Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 1878. 








This complete Commentary on the entire New Testament in a 
single duodecimo volume cannot fail to be of great convenience 
and utility to many persons, especially those whose means will not 
allow the purchase of a more extended work. Mr. Binney, its 
author, is one of the fathers of the New England Conference, and 
has been known to two generations in the Church by his admi- 
rable “ Theological Compend.” With little attempt at original in- 
vestigation, he has gathered the results of the study of the best 
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commentators, and put them, with his own labor of nearly twenty 
years, into brief, condensed, yet very clear notes, which common 
readers will seldom fail to understand. The proposed limits of 
the work exclude most of the elaboration and explanation that are 
often necessary, yet no difficult passage is overlooked, and a vast 
amount of the best interpretation is brought within reach of the 
million, Many of the annotations consist simply of collections of 
pertinent Scripture references, making the Bible to some extent 
its own expositor. The full Scripture text is given at the top of 
the page, but in smaller type, thus allowing a much larger amount 
of matter to be furnished. 

The Introduction, by Dr. Steele, Mr. Binney’s son-in-law, shows 
that, in examining the entire work, both in manuscript and proof- 
sheets, he has freely lent it the aid of his critical skill and thorough 
scholarship, and no doubt the many months of severe labor thus 
bestowed have contributed to its greater excellence and wider ac- 
ceptability. We heartily wish the book an extended circulation. 


* 
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Philosophy, Metaphysics, and General Science. 


The Origin of the World, according to Revelation and Science. By J. W. Dawson, 
LL.D., Principal and Vice-Chancellor of M’Gill University, Montreal. 12mo., 
pp. 438. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1877. 

Though written upon the basis of Archaia, published in 1860, and 

favorably noticed in our Quarterly, this is essentially a new book 

from Dr, Dawson’s pen. It maintains, with remarkable consist- 
ency, the same general views as the former volume, brought 
down to the latest conditions of science. It consists of a general 
and thorough comparative survey, through twelve chapters, of the 

Mosaic cosmogony and the creational teachings of science, with 

three chapters on the Antiquity of Man, and an Appendix of fifty- 

one pages, embraving eleven sections on as many scientific topics 
relating to creational history. These sections contain many valua- 
ble suggestions in regard to the present phases of science and 
biblical interpretation. The high position of Dr. Dawson in the 
scientific world will command respect for his utterances; and his 
equal mastery of biblical lore and physical science eminently quali- 
fies him for the work he here undertakes. 

Availing himself of the late Assyrian discoveries, Dr, Dawson 
assumes, as we have suggested in our Quarterly, that there is an 

“ Abrahamic Genesis ;” that is, that the cosmogonic chapters of 
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the Bible were truly brought by Abraham from Chaldea, being 
the Shemite account of creation, of which the clay tablets furnish 
a corrupted variation. In interpreting the cosmogony, Dr. Daw- 
son assumes the trath of the nebular theory, and the wonic length 
of the Mosaic “ day,” and finds a coincidence between Moses and 
geology, which furnishes powerful proof of the inspiration of the 
record. His views since the first publication of Archaia have so 
little changed that the tabular page, in which the correspondence 
between the Mosaic and scientific cosmogony is synoptically 
exhibited in the former volume, remains unchanged in this. What 
we said of the former volume we reiterate in regard to this, that 
it furnishes on the whole the clearest harmony between the two 
records within our knowledge. 

The divine “rest” at the close of the great week consists in the 
fact that, as Dr. Dawson holds, no new species has been created 
since that close. Varieties have emerged in great plenty and 
complexity, but there has been no specific origination. And 
hence, we may note, arises the refusal of science to acknowledge 
creation of species at all; no creation has taken place during the 
age of science, and so the human conception is puzzled to frame in 
thought a process which experience has never beheld. And so 
Mr. Huxley tells us that science can know nothing but generative 
production; and what science does not know, he leaves us to in- 
fer, is not to be held true. 

But there are worlds of truth that science, as science, cannot 
know. History, and especially revealed history, science knows 
not; though the scientist does, Revealed history is none the less 
true because it is not included in the domain of science. The 
scientist does not reject the truth of the death of Cesar by assas- 
sination because it is not science. When, therefore, the scientist 
tells us that science knows no creation, our reply is: But history 
knows it, and knew it before science was born. 

On the “ unity and antiquity of man” Dr. Dawson is decisive. 
He holds the deluge to have covered but a part of western Asia, 
and that the Caspian Sea probably is the receptacle of its drain- 
age; but the entire human race was destroyed, and all existing men 
are descendants of Noah, in accordance with biblical chronology. 
The earliest cave men of western Europe, as found by science, were, 
probably, antediluvian ; but that race disappeared. Following such 
authorities as Max Miiller, Latham, and Edkins, supplemented by 
researches of his own, he believes that the languages of *he vari- 
ous races of the earth exhibit reliable traces of original identity. 
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The proofs of original linguistic unity we stil] imagine to be pre- 
carious. If we hold the geologic man which Professor Marsh thinks 
he has unearthed in America to be absolutely real, (though we 
wait for further evidence before doing so,) we may conclude either 
that the deluge destroyed not the entire human race, or, still far- 
ther back, we may, with M’Causland and Reginald Poole, accept 
the pre-adamic man. 

And, jirst, what necessity for holding the diluvian destruction 
of the entire race in all parts of the earth? If we limit the terms 
of the sacred narrative to a specialty in regard to the surface 
covered, we can just as well limit the terms, no less universal, in 
regard to the population destroyed, to a specialty. The terms in 
the sacred record regarding animals destroyed seem equally as 
universal, but they are limited by Dr. Dawson to that one center 
of creation, the Edenic, the Adamic, Now, is it probable that 
for near sixteen hundred years the daring antediluvian men never 
left that center, never peopled eastern Asia, nor Africa, nor ever 
crossed Behring’s Straits? If so, how could the African, or 
American, or eastern Asiatic, have been affected by the deluge ? 
‘Dr. Dawson admits that the cave men of western Europe may 
have been antediluvians; how, then, were they drowned by a 
flood around the Caspian Sea and the Euphrates valley? Why 
not admit, if the facts are thereby easily solved, that the Chinaman, 
the Lapp, the American Indian, the Negro, or all, are Adamites, 
but not Noachide? All these have been, with doubtful pro- 
priety, classed as Turanian, And the admission that the Turan- 
ians are antediluvian, or rather non-diluvian, is, we think, very 
easy, if necessary. The flood may as reasonably be limited to that 
“center” in regard to people destroyed as in regard to territory. 

And, second, why not accept, if need be, the preadamic 
man? If Dr. Dawson admits an Adamic center of creation, 
why not admit, if pressed, other centers of human origin? The 
record does not seem to deny other centers in narrating the 
history of this center. The atonement, as all evangelical theol- 
ogy admits, has a retrospective power. It provides, as St. Paul 
says, “remission for the sins that are past;” that is, for those who 
lived and sinned before Christ died; and who received “ remis- 
sion” from God in anticipation of the atonement. It was thus 
that Abraham was justified by faith, through the Christ that had 
not yet made the expiation. The atonement thus may throw re- 
sponsibility and propitiation for sin over all past time, all terrene 
sections, and all human races. So, too, the sin of Adam may 
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bring all past misdoings of earlier races under the category of sin 
and condemnation; that is, under the inauguration of a sys- 
tem of retribution which otherwise would not have taken exist- 
ence. Some theologians have held that the atonement throws 
its sublime influence over other worlds than ours; why not, then, 
over earlier human races? Here, as often elsewhere, science, that 
seemed to threaten theology, does but open before it broader 
fields and sublimer elevations. It contradicts our narrow inter- 
pretations, and reads into the text worlds of new meaning. With 
this provisional view we have not the slightest misgiving as to the 
effect of the demonstration of the pre-adamic man upon our own 
theology. 

Dr. Dawson shows no sign of yielding to the latest logic of 
Darwinism. Before the divine “rest” species were created. 
And the superstitious horror expressed by many scientists at what 
they effeminately style “ special creation” he soothes by telling 
them that creation is by law; that is, it accords with the law of 
divine wisdom, which acts with a free uniformity in similar con- 
ditions. It is simply the continued action of that same orderly 
power which originated existence at first. The whole drift of 
geological evidence, as pictured on the ancient strata, declares that 
species have ever sprung, by divine law, power, and act, into sudden 
and complete existence. All this is not contravened by the fact 
that as viewed by the investigation the lines of descending species 
become wonderfully and even inextricably entangled. And at 
this point we may suggest that Darwinists cover all difficulties 
by impeaching the sufficiency of the geological record; just as if 
they were sure that the complete record would prove genetic evo- 
lution. How do they know that the complete record, perfectly 
understood, would not, after all, show that, while varieties were far 
more numerous than we suspected, yet true species have neverthe- 
less suddenly originated, and drawn their long and spreading 
lines through the ages. 

On this whole subject we offer the following suggestions :— 

1. To an observant human spectator, a positive creation of a new 
form would appear to be what is at the present day called, not 
very properly, “spontaneous generation.” To his bodily eye the 
divine Creator would be invisible. And could he see the particles 
and parts so take their place as to form a symmetrical being of 
full size, the whole process would appear to be a spontaneity. In 
this sense “spontaneous generation,” that is, creation, we may 
believe to be a truth. 
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2, But-.experimentists will never find it in the direction of ani- 
maleular spontaneous production. Neither the condition of such 
spontaneity, nor the result, can be effected by human agency. 
Biblically, we may believe that, even by divine power, such 
creative spontaneity or creation was limited within the period of 
the creative week, and was then exerted in producing large and 
complete as well as minute forms, It could take place only in 
those conditions and at those stages of existence required by the 
divine plan; which is no other than the plan of nature; for the 
plan and laws of nature are only the permanent ordering and pro- 
ceeding of the divine volitions. At the proper stage of provres- 
sion the divine will works under guise of the formative energy, 
or, as Cudworth more beautifully styled it, “the plastic power.” 
This plastic power may construct an entirely new form; or it 
may complete, with new addition, an old form; or it may, by suc- 
cessive originating plasms, carry on a series of perfecting forms 
through successive epochs. This plastic power may work through 
ordinary generation to vary or perfect an existing form or species, 
or may originate at successive epochs. The phenomena of geolo- 
gy indicate that new species have thus suddenly come into ex- 
istence. 

3, The case of the horse was adduced by Professor Huxley, to 
prove that ai/ animal forms and species are produced by genera- 
tive development. He did make probable that the equine plan is 
geologically very ancient, and that it has gone through a series of 
such epochal perfectings. Whether these epochal perfectings 
were by generative modifications or creative plasms, he did not 
show. And even assuming that the equine plan was perfected 
through successive generations, he proved nothing beyond the 
equine form. He did not thereby prove that man became man 
by generation from a lower species. 

4, But it may be said science knows new forms to originate 
by generation, but knows no creation. To which we reply: 
1, That science knows no creation, because creation ceased before 
science began; and, 2, That science cannot disprove the statement 
by revelation that creations have taken place, and we have a 
right to trust revelation until science disproves it. The ignorance 
of science cannot refute a revealed fact. 

5. In our Quarterly for October, 1877, page 750, we gave Dr, 
Winchell’s brief notes of his reasons for his present conviction, 
that genetic evolution should be accepted. Without impeaching 
his science or his orthodoxy, we must say that the reasons do not 
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convey full conviction to our own mind. His reasons may be 
summarized as one. The latest researches show that a large pro- 
portion of animals heretofore recognized as species are found to be 
only varieties. In other words, investigation and exploration, as 
they progress, reveal not only vast numbers of animals hither- 
to unknown, but a vast number of relations between ani- 
mals hitherto unsuspected. So we should expect. Let our no- 
ble army of scientists prosecute their researches and find next, 
if they can, the extent and limit of the animal forms, and also the 
extent and limit of the relations between them. Let them not in 
hasty zeal, or in hasty fright, jump to unascertained conclusions, 
and cry out that there are no limits. Geneiic relations may, per- 
haps, be immensely numerous and complicated, and yet a per- 
manent number of real creations of species still remain. If Dr. 
Dawson is right in maintaining, down to the year 1877, that the 
whole drift of geology affirms sudden appearance of species dur- 
ing the creative week, there is a solid standing ground, we imag- 
ine, against the illimitability of genetic relations. 


The Ancient Life-History of the Earth. A Comprehensive Outline of the Principles 
and Leading Facts of Paleontological Science. By, H. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, 
M.D., D. Se., F.R.S.E., F.LS., Professor of Natural History in the University of 
St. Andrews. 12mo., pp. xviii, 407, New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1878. 

In a former work Professor Nicholson considered the facts of 

Palxontology on its biological side, reserving for the present 

volume the historical side of the science, and its relations with 

geology. The work is in two parts, the first being devoted to 
general principles, and the second taking up the several forma- 
tions separately and in order, beginning with the Laurentian 
rocks as the base of the entire stratified series, and considering 
the relation of each formation to the others, its mode of origin, and 
its characteristic life-forms, with their chronological succession. 

Though the work is primarily intended for students, constant ref- 

erence has been had in its preparation to the wants of the general 

reader. The author is a tliorough master of his subject, and, 
whether discussing principles, or describing rocks and fossils, 
writes in a clear and animated style, and with great candor and 
freedom from dogmatism in the conclusions which he deduces from 
his facts. 

It is clearly ascertained that there has been a succession of life 
upon the earth in genera, species, sub-kingdoms, and classes, and 
in the main they succeed one another in time in the relative order 
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of their zoological rank, the lower groups appearing first, and the 
higher groups last, All this seems to point to some law of pro- 
gression, yet Professor Nicholson thinks “we certainly are not 
yet in a position to formulate this law, or to indicate the precise 
manner in which it has operated.” He discerns some orderly law 
of modification and evolution; yet it is “certain that there has 
always been some other deeper and higher law at work,” for no 
theory of evolution can explain “the constant introduction through- 
out geological time of new forms of life, which do not appear to 
have been preceded by pre-existent allied types,” like the Grapto- 
lites and Trilobites. This is as refreshing as it is modest. 





2 
> 


History, Biography, and Topography. 


Cyprus: Its Ancient Cities, Tombs, and Temples. A Narrative of Researches and 
Excavations during Ten Years’ Residence in that Island. By General Lovis 
PatMA D1 Cesnoua, Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, Turin, etc. With 
Maps and Illustrations. 8vo., pp. xix, 456. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

The author of this book, an Italian, as his name shows, did the 

United States some service during the late civil war, and at its 

close was appointed by President Lincoln, only a few days before 

his assassination, American Consul at Cyprus. On Christmas 
day, 1865, he reached the island. As the vessel slowly approached 
the land, he surveyed the forlorn-looking town of Larnaca, and 
its unattractive surroundings, and his first thought was to remain 

on board ship and resign his office, The steamer anchored a 

mile from the shore, and a small boat from the town brought 

a score of natives to greet the new consul, who announced them- 

selves as “the staff of the American Consulate.” The General and 

his wife committed themselves to the little craft, and when they 
reached the beach with no signs of a wharf, the boat stuck in the 
sand some distance from the dry land, and the representative of 
the great American Republic was carried ashore on the shoulders 
of one of the boatmen. But his American wife beheld this pro- 
ceeding with consternation and horror, and utterly refused to land 
on Cyprus, or any other island in all the seas, by such a mode of 
transportation. At last every body else got into the water, and 
fairly forced the boat over the sand, till the lady was able to step 
ashore with perfect propriety. 

In this ludicrous way the Consul began his acquaintance with 
his field of official labor, where he was destined to live, and quarrel 

Fourrn Series, Vor. XX X.—24 
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with the Turks, and explore old burial-places and ruins, for ten long 
years. Larnaca occupies the site of ancient Citiam; and a mound 
still exists, which seems to have been the foundation of a temple. 
Fragments of pottery and antique statuary had been found buried 
in the earth; and here, the year after his arrival, General Ces- 
nola began to dig in a casual way, little dreaming whereunto 
his explorations would grow. His hope, as well as his curiosity, 
was stimulated by the little successes which these first experiments 
achieved ; and soon he was ready to risk all his means, and spend 
all his time not occupied in the duties of his consulate, in re- 
searches which ultimately reached every promising spot in the 
whole island. 

As interesting discoveries began to be made and antique objects 
of value were dug up, the cupidity of the Turks became excited, 
and various obstacles were thrown in his way, taxing the firm- 
ness and ingenuity, and sometimes rousing the wrath, of the 
explorer. The English and the French Consuls caught the mania 
for digging, and were rewarded with some success, Their opera- 
tions were, however, conducted on a small scale compared with 
those of Cesnola. He opened thousands of old tombs, Assyrian, 
Phenician, Egyptian, and Greek, and discovered immense numbers 
of interesting objects—statues, vases, coins, gold ornaments, gems, 
works in alabaster, ivory, silver, bronze and terra-cotta, the relics 
of various nations, and the highest achievements of their arts, 
gathered up out of the dust of twenty-five centuries. One single 
shipment comprised three hundred and sixty gases. 

The story of this shipment curiously illustrates the Turkish 
manner of doing business. General Cesnola had been careful to ob- 
tain firmans from the authorities, granting him permission to make 
his explorations. But when he had made his wonderful dis- 
coveries, and gathered his ancient treasures, he was gravely in- 
formed that the Government had granted him the privilege of 
excavating here and there, but had not authorized him to remove 
from the island any of the objects discovered. As he had borne 
the entire expense of the work, he regarded as his own the articles 
which he had found, and he stoutly declared his intention of 
shipping them for New York. Soon a firman arrived, forbidding 
the American Consul to take away the relics; and Cesnola sank 
for a small space into wrathful despair. But one of the natives 
of his “staff” came to the rescue, reminding him that he, the 
General, was also Russian Consul; and that, while the firman was 
sufficiently explicit in regard to the representative of the United 
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States, it laid no restrictions upon the representative of Russia. 
The idea was acted upon instantly; the three hundred and sixty 
cases were hurried on board the vessel waiting for them, and, be- 
fore the local officials could get a new firman including the Rus- 
sian Consul, the ship sailed. 

The work is well written, beautifully printed, and elegantly 
illustrated. An introductory chapter gives a brief history of the 
island, and an Appendix, from the pen of C. W. King, adds ninety 
pages of antiquarian lore in regard to the gems, inscriptions, and 
other curious articles discovered, ( 


History of the English People. By JouN RicHAarD GREEN, M. A. In four volumes. 
Vol. I—Early England, 449-1071. England Under Foreign Kings, 1071-1204. 
The Charter, 1204-1291. The Purliament, 1307-1461. With eight maps. 
8vo., pp. xii, 576. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1878. 

Mr. Green’s “Short History of the English People,” published 
some four years since, was in every respect so excellent that it 
not only received wide attention, but won an unusual acceptance 
among all classes of readers. Its brilliant pages held the student 
a willing captive, its vivid and varying pictures of English so- 
ciety gave to history an unwonted air of reality, and its evident 
scholarship was recognized by the learned ; while its purpose of a 
history of the English People, rather than of English kings and 
conquests, was different from any thing previously attempted, and 
specially attractive to those who would learn the progress of En- 
gland by the help of the missionary, the scholar, the printer, and 
the merchant, to her present constitutional, intellectual, and social 
condition. 

We are familiar with abridgments; but it is seldom that an 
author pursues the method, as has Mr. Green, of first preparing 
his compendium, and afterward basing upon it the larger work. 
In comparing the two, we find some re-arrangements and changes 
which are for the better. Mr. Green has not hesitated to use the 
exact language of the “Short History” where, in either accuracy 
or fullness, it expresses what he would say, but further and broader 
study and research have made him master of much additional 
material, of which we have the full benefit. The chapters in 
Book I., on “Early England,” are substantially unchanged, and 
for the reason, doubtless, that the whole story was already sub- 
stantially told. English history properly begins with the invasion 
of Britain in 449 by Hengest and Horsa, for then began the his- 
tory of Englishmen in that country. Mr. Green shows us their 
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institutions as they were before the invasion, with their town- 
moot, hundred-moot, and folk-moot, which were really the foun- 
dation of the English domestic, social, and political life of to-day. 
These they brought with them and planted in their new home, 
driving out the Briton before them more sweepingly than the 
Hebrews drove the nations from Canaan. So “a Teutonic society 
was settled on the wreck of Rome. Nota Briton remained as 
subject or slave on English ground.” Paganism displaced Chris- 
tianity. Our author dwells not long on the political changes of 
the times, but he lingers on Augustine and Bede, the conquests 
of the Cross, and the advance of learning, which have contributed 
so largely to the molding of English society. 

The broader plan of the author leads to a fuller treatment the 
farther he advances in the volume; but he is ever true to his single 
purpose of presenting the events of social life out of which has 
grown the England of to-day. If the work is completed in ac- 
cordance with the promise of this first volume, of which we make 
bo question, it must take rank with the noblest historical produc- 
tions of the century. Its style is remarkably clear, vigorous, and 
fresh, while in power of description Mr. Green is scarcely ex- 
celled by Macaulay, Motley, or Stevens. Eight maps are in- 
serted in the volume, showing the political divisions of the coun- 
try at as many different periods, the usefulness of which is readily 
apparent. 








A History of Englamd in the Eighteenth Century. By Witt1aAM Epwarp HArtTPoLe 
Lecky. Vols. J, II. 8vo., pp. xix, 626; xvi, 699. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1878. 





The period covered by these volumes is a brief one, but it fur- 
nishes ample themes for the historian who will dwell less on 
military events and party incidents than on those facts and in- 
stitutions which enter deeply into the national life, and become 
permanent national forces. The author accordingly deals with 
the great questions and subjects of the century, such as the growth 
or decline of the different orders of society, of the important inter- 
ests of the country, agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial, 
the social, educational and] religious movements of the time, and 
the relations of England to her dependencies and to other na- 
tions. The field is a broad one, but it is surveyed with theeye of a 
master who knows how to bring facts widely scattered in time or 
place to a single focus. Extensive research, careful collation, 
and rare philosophic insight are constantly apparent in these 
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pages, while the easy style of narrative employed is seldom sur- 
passed by a historian. 

The author's vision is clear, and his judgments sharp and in- 
cisive. The final chapter of a hundred and thirty pages, entitled, 
“The Religious Revival,” is devoted chiefly to the rise and growth 
of Methodism. Asa movement powerfully affecting the condition 
and welfare of the country, the author gives it the full meed of 
praise which is now conceded it by all; yet Methodists will not 
generally assent to some of his sharp delineations of Wesley’s per- 
sonal character. Nevertheless, they, and all readers as well, will 
find the chapter one of very great interest and power. We pre- 
sume additional volumes may be expected, 


The History of Methodism in Georgia and Florida, from 1785 to 1865. By Gro. 
G. Smrra, Jun., of North Georgia Conference. 12mo., pp. 530. Macon: John 
W. Burke & Co. 1877. 


Though this volume is written chiefly for the remote South, all 
Methodist Episcopalians have an interest in the achievements nar- 
rated, at least for the first sixty years, for during that period we 
were one body. The historic names are familiar to us all, and the 
story of their toils, struggles, and successes is so admirably told 
that it should receive a wide acceptance. It is in the form of an- 
nals, with full personal sketches of men noted in their day, and 
now gone to their reward. The minuteness of detail has its local 
importance, but the profuseness of incident cannot fail to interest 
a wider circle. We note a few slight errors, such as locating 
Wesleyan University in Vermont, and crediting Dr. Fisk to the 
same State at his election to the Episcopacy, but we make no 
question of Mr. Smith’s general accuracy. A mistake of more im- 
portance is in the following sentence, in the account of the events 
of 1844: “The famous Committee of Nine, to whom the declara- 
tion of the Southern delegates was referred, reported what is 
known as the Plan of Separation, which provides for the establish- 
ment of another General Conterence, in case it became evident 
that such a result was necessary.” Mr. Smith, of course, believes 
this statement beyond question, but if he will examine the docu- 
ment itself, he will find that it simply “ provides” for the action 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church alone, “in case” the South 
should organize a separate Church. As Judah and Ephraim are 
not going to vex one another any more, it is about time for us all 
to get this little historical point correct. Yet, the treatment of 
those times is moderate, candid, and in excellent spirit. 
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Periodicals. 


The Florida New Yorker. J. B. Otrver, Editor. Devoted to the Good Cause of 
Southern Emigration. Vol. II. Folio, pp. 16 per number. New York: 34 Park 
Row. 1878. 


The Southern Herald. Folio, 8 pp. per number. New York, Columbia and Gafney 

City, 8. C. 

We place at the head of this notice two specimens of a class of 
papers, edited by Southerners, and devoted to the cause of emigra- 
tion southward. They are a very marked and auspicious sign of 
our times. They are among the indications of a new era of union, 
peace, and prosperity in our national future. We speak not now 
of political indications, which may be adverse enough, but of 
those better tendencies springing from industrial and commercial 
sources. 

The auspiciousness of this era arises largely from a great revo- 
lution not only in the institutions, but in the feelings, policy, 
and very character of our Southern brethren. The period is 
not very long past when to have published the following senti- 
ment, which we quote from the last-mentioned paper, would have 
entitled the writer in the South to the epithet of incendiary, 
and to at least a banishment by Judge Lynch: “ Had it not been 
Sor the unfortunate institution of slavery, the South would not 
only have been the location of great cities and vast wealth, but it 
would have been the resort of the youths of the country to obtain 
a finished education.” This feeling that slavery was an incubus 
upon the enterprise and prosperity of the country reaches every 
class of community. The changes for the better that have al- 
ready taken place by the abandonment of the old Chinese ex- 
clusiveness imposed by the slave-holding oligarchy, and by the 
incoming of tourists, visitors, and immigrants, have already 
opened a new era which is palpable to the humblest intellect. 
As we were, three years ago, being driven in a hack by a “cracker” 
charioteer through a central section of Florida, we were pointed 
by him to a young orange grove near a house by the road-side, 
with the remark: “That man, before the war, cut down an old 
wild orange grove to plant corn in its place ; now he has started 
another grove.” Why in the world did he cut down his old 
grove ?” we inquired. “O, they didn’t know nothing about trans- 
portation in them days,” replied Cracker, plainly conscious of a 
new epoch. The other day we said to the southern-born superin- 
tendent of a large orange grove on the St. John’s, now owned by 
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a non-resident New Englander, “ We have come down now, not 
to fight you, but to help you build up Florida.” “ Yes,” said he, 
“and if you hadn’t come, I don’t know how Florida would have 
ever gotten up.” The various cities and sections are now courting 
northern visitors and emigrants. Jacksonville has just voted a 
quarter of a million dollars toward beautifying and purifying her 
domains, Thomasville, Georgia, has “ gone crazy” over her own 
beauties, has made herself more beautiful, has built a splendid 
hotel after northern fashion, and claims, in a wide-spread pamphlet, 
that she is the Mecca for the northern pilgrims. Pensacola this 
year flashes out in an elegant circular as “a new light upon 
Florida.” It is clear that in this race Florida, as she was earliest, 
still is, and must be, uppermost. Her unalienable advantage is her 
essentially insular position, She takes the ocean breezes from 
both sides, as no more northerly section can. We speak of ocean 
on both sides, for really the Gulf is so much ocean cut off by the 
long and bold projection of the Florida peninsula. And then the 
magnificent St. John’s comes down like another Nile from the 
southern highlands, ready to bring the future semi-tropical pro- 
ductions of that virgin region. Far in thdt igh south the Ever- 
glades are a vast inland sea, from one to six feet deep, studded 
with a myriad of islets, the home of a rich, luxuriant life, both 
vegetable and animal. It is higher than the ocean surface, and 
an easy drainage would, it is said, transform it into one of the 
richest spots upon our globe. But our main purpose is to illus- 
trate how this abandonment of the old exclusiveness is creating a 
new, fraternal feeling in the common non-political mind of North 
apd South. King Cotton is dethroned and Judge Lynch is dead ; 
and the patriotic Unionist may rejoice that North and South are 
ceasing to be on terms of hate as truly as East and West. 

A more humane policy in regard to the negro race is, we 
trust, gaining ascendency, This reaction from that era when 
to educate a negro was a penal offense, is rapid and hopeful. It 
was noted in our last Quarterly that the Legislature of Georgia 
has donated $8,000 to a college for colored students in Atlanta. 
The Legislature of South Carolina bas similarly endowed our 
college, under Dr. Cooke, in Orangeburgh. The last General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, as we noted at 
the time, uttered not a syllable in behalf of negro education ; but, 
from the noble sentiments of Dr. Summers, uttered in a late Nash- 
ville Advocate, we cheerfully anticipate that their next session, 
soon to be held, will take decisive action upon the right ground. 
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And when that is done, what ground of difference remains be- 
tween the two Churches ? 

The wealth and prosperity of the South would conduce to the 
perpetuity of our nationality. No wise man wishes to attach her 
to the Union by making her an Ireland. Immigration, internal 
commerce, the north and south railroads, are great obliterators of 
sectional lines. Wealth and peaceful prosperity are the opponents 
of war. The reason why our Northern States were so reluctant to 
enter into the late war, and were so unprepared for it when it came, 
was, that they dreaded the loss of wealth and prosperity which 
war entailed. Our national debt is a reminder how wise was that 
dread. The South imagined she had little to lose, and that that 
little would be rather increased by the spoils of the near future vic- 
tory. The new era is bringing a new set of thoughts, ambitions, 
and projects. There are visions of industrial enterprise, flourishing 
agriculture, productive manufacture, railroads, colleges and uni- 
versities, populous towns and cities. All these enterprises speak 
of peace. They demand an increase of population, and inspire an 
open heart and hand to all other parts of our country and of the 
world. They may bring about a new harmony between the sec- 
tions, which we earnestly trust that the politicians, secular and 
ecclesiastical, cannot destroy. 

In furtherance of this restoration of our true and permanent 
nationality, nothing could be more wise and patriotic than the 
entire policy of President Hayes. The three great objects at 
which he aims are, the blending the hearts of the two sections into 
a firm national unity, the securing an honest repudiation of finan- 
cial repudiation, and the attaining a higher and purer style of 
politics. These aims are right. The people of all sections, what- 
ever the politicians may do, should rally to his support. Hampered 
and harrassed as he has been by factionists, and deserted by men 
who should have cheered and sustained him in his career, earnestly 
do we hope and pray that he will firmly maintain his fidelity to 
the righteous cause. For it is only by the success of that cause, 
by himself or his successors, that our country can be pure, peace- 
ful, and prosperous. 


The Christian Recorder. Philadelphia: B. T, Tanner, D.D., Editor. 

This is the official organ of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and is conducted with eminent ability and success. It is the lead- 
ing paper of the colored people in America, There are a number 
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of lesser lights; and when we consider that these periodicals have.all 
taken existence during the brief period since the death of slavery 
and the resurrection into freedom, they are an auspicious omen for 
the race. Not long since the editor complained that every editor 
of the Church South refused to exchange with him. Such a 
refusal on their part is certainly injudicious, for some of them, at 
least, would, in point of ability and courtesy, be the gainers in the 
swap. 

We consider the men of the “ Recorder” to be engaged in a 
very important work of philanthropy. They are leading the 
way in the assertion for the colored race of the ability for a high 
civilization. It cannot be denied, it cannot be too explicitly 
made known, that the negro is on trial, Frederick Douglass, 
a few months since, told his people that twenty years would 
settle their case. If they were not by that time on the right 
level, they were a doomed race. Nor are the omens all propitious. 
Neither Liberia nor the West Indies shows a very encouraging 
upward tendency. Herein the North we have, in past years, known 
two instances in which the negroes withdrew into a separate com- 
munity, formed in time a sort of horde, rejected the offer of school 
and Church, sunk, not into savageism, but into animalism, and 
gradually disintegrated and disappeared. It is evident that all the 
philanthropy, both of the whites and the cultured blacks, should 
be called into exertion to prove that such regress is not the in- 
herent tendency of the race. If such exertion fail, then the infer- 
ence would be solemnly drawn that “the survival of the fittest” is 
a law for human as well as for other races. From anti-Christian 
scientism the dogma would pass into the pale of Christian thinkers, 
that the disappearance of all other races before one supreme race 
is the law of nature under Providence, and its completion only a 
question of time. Civilization offers the alternative of acceptance 
or destruction. ‘‘ The nation that will not serve Thee shall perish.” 
The millennium would be the sole survivorship of the race that 
accepts its conditions. 

But the pressures under which our negroes live entitle them to 
a longer period than twenty years’ probation. Great as has been 
the improvement of the spirit of the Southern white population 
toward the colored race, the weight of oppression, we have reason 
to believe, is yet very depressing. Many who have a just and 
even benevolent side in every other direction have, almost uncon- 
sciously, only a hard side toward the negro. He is “only a nig- 
ger;” and the fair dealing due to others in trade, in wages, in 
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exact payments, in respect for rights and feelings, is unconceded 
to him. He has no redress from the Courts; for his oppressors 
would very likely be his judges and jurors. This feeling, North 
and South, can be revolutionized most effectively by a change 
wrought in the negro himself, which can come from ‘only the 
Church, the school, and the newspaper. 


El Evangelista, drgano de la Verdad Evangélica en el Rio de La Plata. Montevideo. 
We have received the first five numbers of the religious weekly 
published by our mission at Montevideo, and edited by the Rev. 
Thomas B, Wood. It is a handsomely printed royal octavo, folded 
and stitched in a tasteful cover. It is greatly to be regretted 
that under the pressure of the times our Missionary Board has been 
unable to assist in this enterprise, and that our missionaries in that 
field are compelled to either take it upon their own shoulders, or 
do without its aid, It deserves to win; and we are sure that this 
beginning of evangelical publications in that quarter of the globe, 
albeit without help, carries with it the promise of great results. It 
is a live sheet, practical, evangelical, earnest, adapted to imme- 
diate wants, and devoted to spiritual Christianity, and cannot fail 
to do great good. We trust the day may be not far distant 
when the Church will be able to supply all needed reinforcements 
of both money and men in our South American work, and that 
meanwhile this brave little venture may gloriously and usefully 
live. 





Foreign Theological Publications. 
Prometheus, Dionysos, Sokrates, Christos; yon HainRICH Kari Hueco Dztrr. Gotha: 
F, A. Perthes. 
A very Teutonic book! Herr Delff is hard to classify. Not a 
materialist ; he scorns materialism, “It has been from of old the 
pet occupation of materialism to quibble all validity out of every 
thing humane, or ideal, or spiritual. Whatever new disguise it may 
put on, it is still the same old enemy that was long since sentenced 
to death and executed. It was sentenced when old Kronos was 
hurled into Tartaros, when Prometheus was riveted to the rocks, 
The conscience of humanity has long since cursed and rejected it, 
once and for all.” Nor is the author a Christian in the churchly 
sense; and yet no biblical dogmatist can set higher value 
upon Christianity. “Christianity is the fulfillment and the end 
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of all our hopes. Higher and better than it, there is nothing. 
It is the definitive goal of the long series of partial religions that 
preceded it. It is the absolute Zruth. However much con- 
temporary thought may get bewilde.ed in the mire of sensism, 
the Christian idea, the Christian spirit, cannot vanish from 
the horizon of humanity. J¢ stands forever with flaming sword 
at the gates of conscience. Let no one think that the essence 
of Christianity can be reduced to a few rationalistic abstrac- 
tions. When the roots are cut off, how can the tree retain 
its life? No, no! Those who are hostile to Christianity ay a 
whole are hostile to every thing that is of worth anywhere: they 
are the enemies of true culture, enemies of the State, enemies of 
society, enemies of all high endeavor, enemies of the human race.” 
The work of Dr. Delff is a philosophy of religion. It merits a 
place by the side of many other contemporary works on the sub- 
ject. It is peculiar in being so thoroughly concrete. It seizes 
directly upon the crude pre-Christian religions, and endeavors to 
show how they came to de, how they came to decay, how they 
successively gave place to higher forms, until the “fullness of 
time” came for the absolute incarnation of the truth in Christ. 
Prometheus represented the lowest form of the religious idea. It 
is the religion of utility.. Its highest product is civilization, It 
was incarnated in the prosy State of China. Dionysos is traced 
through all the Oriental mythologies. He is the symbol of some- 
thing higher than utility. He is the wine god, the god of enthu- 
siasm and poesy. Even the enthusiasm of delirium is better than 
the dead prosiness of mere utility. Sokrates is a protest against 
mere instinct-religions, and an appeal to the world of ideas. His 
death was a necessity. Either he had to be abolished, or the tra- 
ditional religions had to go down. He groped toward the absolute 
religion, but he did not fully find it. Truth, as reflected through 
him, was only Greek truth. It was beclouded by many onesided- 
nesses, It was partial, not universalistic, not cosmopolitan. But 
Christos is absolutely cosmopolitan. He is the finale. All other 
religions were but poor broken rays from the sun ; Christ is the sun 
itself, without shadow of intervening veil. Christ is not the ideal 
of any national consciousness. Greek gods were created by Greek 
bards. Christ did not spring out of the Jewish consciousness. 
This consciousness was antagonistic to him; it repeatedly fell 
away from him; it rejected and crucified him. But Christ en- 
grafted himself into this consciousness. He was the incarnation 
of the absolute ideal into humanity. He was the son of Man, 
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Christ placed the Jehovah Elohim of the Jews in a new light. He 
clothed him in a halo of gentleness and love. As manifested in 
Christ, God is no longer the slave of technical formalities, no longer 
the unapproachable, consuming flame of unbending justice, demand- 
ing unconditionally the death of the sinner. This awful God, 
Jesus, by his atoning death, metamorphosed into a pitying Father. 
Jesus is the daysman, receiving into his own heart the darts of 
absolute justice. 

The.nearest classification of the author is as an idealist. “The 
conscience of humanity pronounces idealism the truth, and natur- 
alism asham, The culture of humanity has long since relegated 
naturalism into the dead past. Any attempt at reviving it is but 
the galvanizing of a mummy. Its revival would be the wreck of 
the progress of millenniads. But it cannot be revived. The con- 
science of the race calls for idealism. God and nature are abso- 
lute antitheses, Monism is a superseded stand-point; it is essen- 
tially hostile to all religion, and to all high culture.” 

We thank Dr. Delff for his instructive guidance through the 
ancient mythologies. We only regret that when he uses such ex- 
pressions as “ Christianity is the truth,” “Christ is Jehovah incar- 
nate,” he does not mean what the Church means. 


Frauenthitigkeit und Christhenthum: Beitrag zur Verstindigung iiber eine Zeit- 
Jrage, (The Relation of Woman to Christian Work.) Von L.O.VoerT. Berlin: 
Prochnow, Jun. 


The nine chapters of this book run thus: I. The Social Emanci- 
pation wrought by Christianity; II. The Natural Difference of the 
Sexes; III. The Position of Woman in Non-Christian Nations; 
IV. The Relation of the Sexes to each Other, according to the 
New Testament; V. The Influence which Christianity has had 
on the Position of Woman; VI. The Circumstances which are at 
present leading to the Enlargement of the Sphere of Female 
Activity ; VII. The Principles which, according to Christianity, 
must Determine the Position of Woman; VIII. The Relation of 
Woman to Civil Life, to Science, and to the Church. 

The general position of the author is conservative, if not re- 
actionary. But in the course of his work he brings the champions 
of “women’s rights” into such full discussion with the “ fogies,” 
their opponents, as to render his book of high interest to the 
leaders of either party. Some of the cited and discussed 
authors are: Riehl, Die Fumilie, Stuttgart; Heisterbergk, Wort 
an Frauen iiber die Frau, Gotha; Hoffmann, Der Zustand des 
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weiblichen Geschlechts im Morgenlande ; Lewald, Far und wider 
die Frauen, Berlin; Dohm, Die wissenschaftliche Emancipation 
der Frau; Pinoff, Reform der weiblichen Erziehung, Breslau; 
Weinhold, Die deutschen Frauen im Mittelalter, Vienna; also 
many French and English authors, 

The conclusions reached by the author are, that a true and 
better position for the woman of the future will, after all, result 
from the present earnest discussion of the whole subject; but he 
sees in the general spirit of the champions of emancipation a 
great danger to the integrity of the family, at least for the pres- 
ent generation. And he exclaims, with real anxiety, “Surely no 
patriot or Christian could, in his right mind, wish to weaken in 
the least the already relaxed integrity and unity of the German 
family !” : 


Sainte Anselme au Bec, (The Character of St. Anselm.) Par M. Racry. Paris: 
G. Tegni. 

St. Anselm belongs to the whole Church Catholic, Protestant as 
well as Roman. Though chiefly known as a profound theologian, 
and especially as the originator of a very influential theory of the 
atonement, his personal character is no less interesting and emi- 
nent for all good qualities than are his speculations. The book 
before us is a graphic sketch of St. Anselm as a man, a Christian, 
and a guide of souls in the way of life. Heroic must be any man 
who can stamp his impress upon the world as did St. Anselm in the 
eleventh century. Such men rule by divine right—in virtue of 
what they make of themselves by fidelity to conscience and to God. 
It is well for the Protestant of to-day occasionally to go back on 
the path of history, and form fresh acquaintance with the men of 
God who lightened up the night of the dismal past. It intensifies 
our feeling of human brotherhood. It gives us a salutary con- 
sciousness of our communion with the Church general in all times 
and nations, and sects. The chain of saints is a chain which 
stretches along all the ages. There have been no great blanks in 
it. The ancient Church and the patristic Church had their “ saints.” 
So has the modern Church. And the galaxy of the Middle Ages 
stands between and fills up the chasm. The book of Professor 
Ragey is written with a careful Christian hand. 


— 


4 
Das Vaterunser. Von 8. F. Everrssuscn, HeyperR, und Zmimer. Frankfurt-au- 
Main. 


An excellent book, of 330 pages, on the Lord’s Prayer. The au- 
thor classifies the prayer thus: The invocation, the seven peti- 
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tions, and the conclusion. His work is a practical treatise on the 
whole round of the Christian life. It is a needed work. Query, 
Do not we Methodists make too little of the Lord’s Prayer? Do 
not a large majority of our preachers positively disregard the 
“Discipline” by neglecting to conclude the opening prayer of both 
morning and evening service with the Lord’s Prayer? What is 
the explanation of this? Have we not fallen into such a hortatory 
and rhetorical style of praying as to find it embarrassing to step 
down into the childlike simplicity of the words of Christ? Or, 
what is the real reason? The matteris, at least, worthy of attention. 


Intempérance et Miséere. Par J. Lerort. Paris: Guillaumin et Cie. 

This book comes from the legal profession, and is deserving of 
attention. It has been crowned by the “ Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences,” and has the good-will of the best men of 
France. Its three parts are: 1. Intemperance, its Nature, Histo- 
ry, Geographical Distribution, and Occasions; 2. Intemperance 
and Pauperism; 3. Means of Repression, Penal and Fiscal Laws, 
Temperance Societies, etc. The chapter on the history of intem- 
perance in the past is very instructive; so, also, that on the occa- 
sions of the vice. The author, with all his moral and religious 
earnestness against the enormous evil, lingers behind the American 
stand-point. He even doubts whether the total abandonment of 
wine ‘in Northern France would be hygienic wisdom. But the 
actual evils of excess he combats and portrays as earnestly as 
could possibly be desired. In the practical questions here dis- 
cussed, public sentiment is nowhere so far advanced as in our own 
United States. 





Der Werth des Lebens, (The Value of Life.) Von Dr. E. Diuria. 
land. 


Dr. Dihring is the blind philosopher of Berlin. He writes in 
genial style, and spices most of his pages with wit and irony. He 
greatly admires Schopenhauer, but as earnestly antagonizes his 
philosophy. Life is not a pessimistic delusion, fit only to be thrust 
back into night; but the good of existence far outweighs the evil. 
Dihring looks hopefully to the future, both of philosophy and of 
society. 


Leipzig: Rois- 





Die Forschung Nach der Materie, (Search after Matter.) Von J. Huber. Miinchen: 
T. Ackermann. 
What is matter? Professor Huber is not a materialist. Mind 


is anterior to matter, and above it. Matter cannot be made to ex- 
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plain the phenomena of mind. To endow material atoms (and 
who knows what a material atom is?) with life and power, is only 
to dodge the question. Animated atoms are simply atoms plus 
life. A materialist who assumes animated atoms, unwittingly 
gives up his materialistic foundation. Professor Huber’s book 
ably refutes the mechanical theory of the universe. 


Theorie und Erfahrung, (Theory and Experience,) von Dr. P. Kramer. Halle: L. 
Nebert. 

A candid discussion of Darwinism, with anti-Darwinian conc\u- 

sions. Darwinism rests upon a too, narrow basis. The facts or 

principles which it admits are inadequate for the results which it 

infers, 


= 
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Miscellaneous. 


M. Tullii Ciceronis Tusculanarum Disputationwm ad Brutum Libri Quingue. 
Recognovit Reinnotpus Kiorz. Novi Eboraci: Apud Harperos Fratres. 
MDCCCLXXVIII. 

A Manual of the Anetomy of Invertebrated Animals. By Tuomas H. HuXLEy, 
LL.D., F.R.S. 12mo., pp. 596. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1878. 


Seven years since, Professor Huxley published his ‘ Manual 
of the Anatomy of Vertebrated Animals,” in half performance 
of a purpose formed twenty-two years ago, and with this volume 
he gives us the other half. It is devoted to the morphology of 
the Invertebrates, with only incidental reference to their physi- 
ology and distribution, and with none to their xtiology, save in 
half a dozen pages of the Introduction. 


Why a Catholic in the Nineteenth Century? By Wititam Gites Dix. 16mo., 
pp. 101. New York: The Catholic Publication Society. 1878. 

Mr. Dix, a pervert to Romanism, means Roman Catholic. He 

forgets many things, and seems to suppose the world to have for- 

gotten them too, such as the history of the Middle Ages, and of 
the last twenty years as well, the Syllabus of 1864, and the 
universal war of Rome with religious liberty. 

A History of Methodism, for Our Young People. By Wiit1am W. Bennett, D.D. 
16mo., pp. 273. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 1878. 

An attractive sketch of Mr. Wesley and of the rise and growth of 

Methodism to the time of his death, with a summary of subse- 

quent progress in the final chapter. Our young people should 

have it. 

Bessie, the Cash Girl. By Mrs. Mary D. Brine. Two Illustrations. 18mo., 
pp. 195. New York: Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden, 
1878. 

A capital little book for the juveniles. 
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Through a Needle's Eye. By Hespa Srrarron, author of “ Bede's Charity,” “ The 
King’s Servants,” ‘Brought Home,” ete. 16mo., pp. 433. New York: Dodd, 
Mead, & Company. 1878. 


Decidedly one of the better class of works of fiction. 


The Old Looking- Glass; or, Mrs. Dorothy Cope’s Recollections. By Marta Louisa 
CHARLESWORTH, author of ‘ Ministering Children,” etc. 16mo., pp. 268. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1878. 

School History of Rome from the Foundation of the City to the Extinction of the Em- 
pire of the West. Abridged from Dean Merivale’s General History of Rome, ° 
with the Sanction of the Author. By C. Putter, M.A., Late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. With Thirteen Maps. 16mo., pp. xxiv, 390. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

Harper's Half-Hour Series. 32mo. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1878. 
John Milton.—Lord Byron. By Lorp Macautay. Pp. 139. 

My Lady’s Money. By WILKIE CoLuins. Pp. 216. 

Poor Zeph! By F. W. Rostnson. Pp. 125. 

The Earl of Chatham. By Lorp Macautay. Pp. 204. 

William Pitt. By Lorp Macautay. Pp. 102. 

John Hampden.—Lord Burleigh. By Lorn Macautay. Pp. 133. 

Field-Marshal Count Moltke’s Letters from Russia. Translated from the Ger- 
man by GRACE BiGELOW. Pp. 181. 

The Bride of Landeck. By G. P. R. James. Pp. 102. 

Brother Jacob.—The Lifted Veil. By George Exior. Pp. 169. 

The Tender Recollections of Irene Macgillicuddy. Pp. 94. 

A Shadow ou the Threshold, By Mary Ceci, Hay. Pp. 128. 

Frederic the Great. By Lorp MacauLay. Pp. 125. 

All Saints’ Day and Other Sermons. By Rev. Cuartes Krinesiry, M.A., Late 
Rector of Eversley and Canon of Westminster. Edited by the Rev. W. Harri- 
son, M.A. 12mo., pp. 410. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1878. 

History of Opinions on the Scriptural Doctrine of Retribution. By EpwARD BEECH- 
ER, D.D, 12mo., pp. 334. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1878. 

Epochs of Modern History. The Beginning of the Middle Ages. By R. W. 
Cuuron, Dean of St. Paul’s. With Three Maps. 16mo., pp. xxii, 226. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 

State Regulation of Vice. . Regulation Efforts in America. The Geneva Congress. 
By Aaron M. PowELL. 16mo., pp. 127. New York: Wood & Holbrook. 
1878. 

Minutes of the Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church for the Year 
1877. 8vo., pp. 396. New York: Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitchcock 
& Walden. 1878. 

A Jewel of a Girl. A Novel. By the Author of “ Queenie,” ete. 8vo., pp. 137. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1878. 

Two Tales of Married Life. Hard to Bear. By Georgiana M. Craik. A True 
Man. By M. C. Sriruing. 8vo., pp. 118. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1878. 

Young Musgrave. A Novel. By Mrs. OuipHant. 8vo., pp. 144. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1878. 

Green Pastures and Piccadilly. A Novel. By Witt1am Buack, Author of “ A 
Princess of Thule,” etc., in Conjunction with an American Writer. Svo., pp. 
143. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1878. 

The Wreck of the “ Grosvenor.’ An Account of the Mutiny of the Crew and the 
Loss of the Ship when trying to make the Bermudas. 8vo., pp. 120. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1878. 


Notices of the following books are postponed to next number : 
The Christian's Heritage, and other Sermons. 
The Art of Beauty. 
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PLEASE RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE NEw 


YEAR. 

Our Quarterly is now more than half a century old, 
and intends to hold on in its unfaltering career to the 
next centennial, growing ever younger and stronger as it 
grows older. Free yet loyal, conservative yet progress- 
ive, it maintains the cause of Christian truth amid 


opposing unbelief; of evangelical life in contrast with 


rationalistic deadness; of our own historic Church 


institutions and doctrines in preference to rash inno- 


vation. 
The form of our Quarterly suggests its permanent 


binding in a volume. For its size, the volume will be 


seen to be singularly cheap in price. There are many 
who have taken it for years who regret not having pre- 
served it in permanent shape. What a noble theolog- 


ical library will its volumes form at the close of this new 


century ! 
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